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INTRODUCTION 

The Two Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

These two short letters are closely associated together, 
not merely because they were both addressed to the same 
church, but also because there was but a short interval 
of time between them, and because they deal with much 
the same subjects and have certain features in common 
that mark them off from the other writings of Paul. 
They form a group by themselves, both chronologically 
and in character and teaching. There is good reason 
to think that they are the earliest of the Apostle’s writings, 
or at all events tljp earliest that have survived, though 
there are students of the New Testament who would give 
the priority to the Epictl^ to the Galatians* If they come 
first among Paul’s tvritings^e must conclude that, with 
the doubtful exception of the Epistle of James, they are the 
oldest books of the New Testament. With that one pos- 
siWe exception, it would seem th^,t the great ^postle had 
written all his epistles before any other books of the New 
Testament were composed. The next writer whose* w<fi*k 
has been included in the Christian Canon is Mftrk, the 
author of our second gospel, and he comes near])' twenty 
years aftW the Thessalonian Epistles. Here, then, we 
B 2 
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have llie oldest but one, perhaps the very oldest, docu- 
ments of Christianity. Simple as they are in thought 
and style when compared with PauPs later Epistles, they 
must have a peculiar value to us on account of their 
extremely primitive position in the history of Christian 
literature. One objection to the early date of Jhe Epistle 
of James is that if that book is placed before the first 6f 
Paul’s Epistles, its conservative Jewish author must be 
credited with the invention of a new style of literature — 
that which conveys religious instruction in the form of 
a letter. But whether this be the case or not, nobody 
will suppose that Paul borrowed his method from James. 
He was far too bold and original to need guidance as to 
his procedure ; and certainly, if he had felt any such 
need, the very last person whom he would have imitated 
was the head of the Jerusalem church. As far as he 
was concerned, then, we must allow that the Apostle 
struck out for himself the idea of communicating religious 
teaching by means of letters. Nevertheless, though this 
was a novel form of literature when it appeared, there 
is nothing surprising about it. In this, as in so many 
other cases, necessity was the mother of invention. Paul , 
was in the novel position of a religious leader called upon 
to direct his disciples from a distance. The letter was 
the natural means by which to carry on that work. 
There is nothing artificial about this^ epistolary form of 
the Apostle’s writings. We cannot compare it with such 
works as The Letters of Junius^iYi^ appearance of which 
as a collection of letters is a mere lit^ary device. These 
Epistles of Paul are real lettei;?, and can better be com- 
pared with Cyprian’s letters to his church at Carthage 
written from his retir^ient in the desert. They were 
actually sent by the Apostle to his correspondents as 
the best means he had of communicating with them. 
If he could have visits them at the time, undoubtedly he 
would liave dispensed with writing, preferring the word 
of mouth communication of personal presenc^ In that 
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case, though two or three churches might have gained, 
the world and all subsequent ages would have been great 
losers, for we should have had no Epistles of Paul. The 
last thing the Apostle dreamed of in writing these letters 
was the composition of permanent literature that would 
be treasufed up for all time and circulated throughout 
the world. He wrote to the occasion for his immediate 
readers in the church addressed. This fact will account 
for much of the obscurity that some people complain of 
when reading his epistles. This is why they need com- 
mentaries. Even with the best collateral information 
to guide us, we occasionally stumble on obscurities which 
are simply due to the fact that we do not possess the 
historical key that was in the hands of the readers to 
whom the letters were addressed. What is difficult 
to us may have been quite simple and easy to them. 
On the other hand, we must not forget that Paul was 
supremely concerned with eternal truths. Therefore 
his letters, though written for an immediate purpose, 
remain of permanent value for the church in all ages. 
These letters deal with religion, because to Paul religion 
was the one supremely important thing in the world ; 
and their treatment of the great theme is deserving of 
constant attention, because their author was one of the 
two or three most inspired teachers of religion the world 
has ever seen. Thd letter form bears the stamp of the local 
and temporary on its surface ; the underlying substance 
contains the essence of file spiritual and eternal. 


Thessalonica. 

The city of Thessalonica—reprcsentea oy me moagrn 
was situated at the he%d of the Thermaic gulf 
to the north of the >Egcan Sea. It was the capital of 
one of the divisions of the Roman province of Macedonia. 
Accordingly Paul, who always uses ^tbe Roman political 
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names for the places he refers to, describes the Thessa- 
lonians as well as the Philippians as * Macedonians/ or 
‘the churches of Macedonia’ (2 Cor. viii. i). There 
is no reason to suppose that he ever penetrated to the 
region of the original kingdom of Macfedon. In race, 
these people of Thessalonica were not Macedonian, 
but Thracian, the natives of ancient Thrace, though with 
a considerable mixture of Celtic blood. They were very 
different in character from the quick-witted, lively, dis- 
solute Greeks whom Paul met with in Athens and Corinth. 
Renan says of this district : ‘ It was probably the region 
the most honest, the most serious, the most pious of the 
ancient world.’ It is noteworthy that Paul found his 
most devoted followers among these solid, reliable 
Thracians. He was grievously tried with the moral 
failings of his Greek converts and with the doctrinal 
errors of his churches in Asia. But he had no serious 
complaints on either of these grounds to make against 
his Thracian friends in Philippi and Thessalonica, whom 
he always found to be loyal followers, stanch supporters, 
generous and affectionate helpers. 

Under the Romans Thessalonica had become a port 
of some consequence in the trade of the Mediterranean, 
and it had grown into a wealthy and populous city. 
It was the greatest city in the north-east of the Roman 
Empire before the rise of Constantinople. This fact adds 
some importance to our two small, simple epistles. They 
were directed to one of the centres of the world’s 
life. Paul always aimed at* these metropolitan centres, 
and therefore was most eager "to bear his testimony in 
the imperial city of Rome itself. The Jews, who had a 
keen eye lor promising^ marts of commerce, had flocked 
tOte Thessalonica in considerable numbers, and had built 
a fine synagogue, whii^h served also for the neighbouring 
towns c\f Philippi, Amphipolis, and Apollonia. But Paul 
drew few, if any, adherents from among the rich and 
important citizens. ^ There was a numerous artisan class 
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gathered in this busy city; the weaving industry was 
largely followed there^ and many men must have been 
engaged on the quays in connexion with the shipping. 
It was among these working people that most of the 
disciples of the new faith were won. 

The Apostle Paul visited Thessalonica on the occasion 
of his first journey in Europe, accompanied by Silas and 
Timothy. Luke had crossed over from Troas with thenii 
and the three travellers, after touching at Samothrace, had 
landed at Neapolis and proceeded thence to the Roman 
colony of Philippi. Here Paul planted his first church 
on European soil ; it was always his most affectionate 
and devoted church, and apparently the one he loved 
most. But the persecution he received at Philippi, 
although the magistrates were compelled to apologize 
for their illegality in scourging him, a Roman citizen, 
seems to have hastened his departure, probably so as to 
avoid occasioning fresh disturbances, which would have 
been a trouble and a danger to the new converts. Leav- 
ing Luke behind, perhaps because his home was in this 
city, Paul then proceeded with his two other companions 
along the famous Vta Egnatiay among the dales and rocks 
and by the winding river of the beautiful pass of Arethusa, 
to Thessalonica. Thus the church he founded there was 
the second oldest of his European churches. Being a 
Jew, and longing ^for '‘the salvation of his people, Paul 
followed his custom ayd made the first offer of the gospel 
to the Jews, visiyng ^heir great synagogue on three 
successive Sabbaths, and^here delivering his message. 
His method was to reason from the Scriptures in order to • 
prove that ‘it behoved the Christ to suffer and to rise 
again from the dead.' Then hfe would apply the result 
of^his argument and shew^that Jesus, whom he* xqjjst 
have described, since the historian says ^ this Jesus' 
(Acts xvii. 3), was the predicted Christ. brief 

epitome of Paul's preaching at Thessalonica in Acts sheds 
an interesting light on his method of evangelizing his 
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own people. The main objection to the claim of Jesus 
to be the Messiah was that his life was not at all like 
what had been expected of the Mighty Deliverer of 
Israel, while his death had only completed the incon- 
gruity. Accordingly a completely new iJlea of the Mes- 
sianic character and mission must be accepled if the 
crucified peasant from Galilee could be regarded as 
the long-expected Christ. This necessity controlled 
all the gospel preaching among the Jews. We see it in 
Peter's speeches at Jerusalem. It appears much later 
in Justin Martyr’s Dialof^e with 7'ryphOi for Trypho 
was a Jew. Here we find Paul endeavouring to break 
through the thick wall of prejudice by demonstrating 
from the Jewish Scriptures themselves that the coming 
of a suffering Messiah was really quite in accordance 
with the prophecies contained in those venerated books. 
But while the Jewish objections compelled Paul to treat 
this subject, we know from his weighty words about it 
when writing to his own converts that even apart from 
those objections he would have made much of it, because 
it was central to his conception of Christianity. With 
Paul the gospel was rooted in the person of Christ, and 
the chief significance of the person of Christ was seen in 
his death and resurrection. This, then, was always found 
to be the substance and core of the Apostle’s message. 

The results of Paul’s preaching at^Thessalonica were 
very promising. Converts of vanous classes began to 
declare themselves for the new fai^h. Luke mentions 
three classes : — (i) Some of tfie Jews. These could only 
have been few in number, for it is manifest that the church 
of the Thessalonians was mostly Gentile. Still, it is 
something' to know tYikt even in Thessalonica, where 
Pf ul ‘was to meet with the, most violent opposition from 
his own countrymen, « some of them were won. That 
argumet[t from the Scriptures had told on the more 
open-minded or susceptible Jews in the synagogue. 
( 2 ) Proselytes. Th^se are called ^devout Greeks.’ We 
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must not understand the phrase to mean Greeks who 
were pious according to their own , pagan light, worship- 
ping their national divinities, like Socrates or Marcus 
Aurelius. The term is always used in Scripture for 
those who had* accepted the Jewish faith with more 
or less thoroughness, even if they had not actually 
become Jews by undergoing the rite of circumcision. 
A very considerable proportion of the early Christians 
was drawn from people of this class. They were 
religious in sympathy and intention to begin with, or 
they would not be found worshipping in the synagogue ; 
they were in a measure prepared for the new revelation 
by their reception of the older revelation which pointed 
towards it and led up to it, in spite of the denial of this 
by the prejudice and bigotry of the Jews ; and they were 
more ready to listen to reason than the Jews, having 
already moved one step towards the light out of their 
native pagan darkness, (3) Women of position- chief 
women,' Luke calls them. The poorer women in their 
benighted ignorance would be the blindest, most in- 
fatuated devotees of the old local Thracian heathenism. 
But many women of the upper classes throughout the 
Roman Empire at this time were shewing a keen interest 
in questions of religion. At Rome, at Alexandria, at 
Damascus, w'omen in high social position had adopted 
Judaism. The miftives which led some to do this in 
their search for a deeper religion than the pagan cults in 
which they had beeji Brought up would induce others to 
accept the Christian leachThg, It would be these well- 
to-do women in the church who came to make up the 
bulk of the contributions that were subsequently sent 
by the Macedonian Christians tfe Paul when "he was in 
other places, as it was by t^e gifts of grateful won^n 
tha\ the temporal necessities of fjesus Christ and his 
disciples had been supplied. « 

This happy state of affairs was soon rudely disturbed - 
how soon, we do not know. One objection that has been 
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brought against our two epistles is based on the ground 
that such a church as they imply to be etisting in 
Thessalonica could not have been constituted and have 
received the amount of teaching the epistles refer to all 
within the course of three weeks. But* Luke does not 
state that Paul’s visit only lasted that short ‘time. He 
says that the Apostle delivered his message for three 
Sabbaths in the synagogue ; but he docs not say that 
Paul remained no longer in the city. As his converts 
were mostly derived from the pagan population, he 
must have preached to the Gentiles after the Jews had 
refused to hear him any longer. Indeed, the narrative 
in Acts suggests that this was the case, for it states 
that the Jews were ‘moved with jealousy.^ They would 
not have been so jealous of the offer of the gospel 
to their own adherents in the synagogue as of the 
fact that Paul was inviting Gentiles to its privileges. 
For anything we know, he may have been engaged 
in this work during several months. There is really 
no contradiction between Acts and the Epistles here. 
If there were such a contradiction it would be more 
reasonable to doubt the accuracy of Luke’s work, since its 
author was not present at the time, than to reject what 
appears as the well-authenticated writing of the chief 
actor in this scene. 

Here, as in most other places, the ''opposition to Paul 
arose from the Jews. It had beei} otherwise at Philippi, 
where the pagan master of a*supppsed Pythoness, or 
inspired prophetess, was enrd'ged at the loss of his liveli- 
hood by the cure of the poor slave-girl, and later at 
Ephesus, where the silversmiths feared loss of trade. 
But theses were exceptions. As a rule all the early 
persecutions were instigate;! by the Jews. Even as late 
as the middle of thA- second century the martyrdom 
of Po^carp was urged on by Jews. But while this 
was the origin of the disturbance, the Jews did not 
care to undertake^ the ugly business single-handed, 
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or indeed to carry it through with their own hands at 
all. They preferred to get more disreputable people 
to do their dirty work for them, and therefore they 
roused the mob, always easily excited in these Eastern 
seaports, which ^ade for the house of a man named 
Jason, probably because this house was used by Paul 
for his teaching. * At all events the Apostle was lodg- 
ing there. Although the opposition began in an 
uproar, the authority of law and order in a city under 
Roman government was too strong for the mob to 
proceed to lynch-law. Accordingly, having broken into 
Jason’s house, and perhaps being disappointed at not 
finding his lodger there, they carried the proprietor off 
to the police court. This was rather hard on Jason. 
Paul was supporting himself by his own labour at tent 
making, and was not dependent on Jason’s hospitality. 
Possibly he was also paying for his lodging. And now 
the landlord is made responsible for his tenant’s doings, 
iitill, it is likely that he was a convert, and other Chris- 
tians found in his house were taken with him. It may 
be remarked in passing that the magistrates of Thessa- 
lonica bore a peculiar name- politarch’— which Luke 
is careful to record, a note of that historian’s accuracy. 
The charge against the Christians was a serious one 
in the eyes of Roman magistrates. First, they were 
accused of being^ social revolutionists— turning the 
world ’ — literally, the ‘ civilized, inhabited world ’ — ‘ upside 
down.’ The Romans wefe intensely conservative.^ There 
was nothing they suppreSS(ed more sternly than any 
attempt to upset the order of society. Then the Chris- 
tians were accused of rebellion — going ‘contrary to the 
decrees of Caesar’; what decrees, we do tiot know, 
though probably the explanation is in the final* it^ 
of the charge, that df proclaiming ‘another king, one 
Jesus’— rank treason! No crime could be woijse than 
that in the eyes of . the emperor. The penalty was 
death. But the lenient way in v^hich the politarchs 
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dealt with the accused shews that the case broke down. 
In fact, they were acquitted. Still, it could not be denied 
that there had been disturbances in the city arising out 
of the visit of the Christian missionaries. To prevent 
the repetition of such scenes, Jason and*his friends were 
bound over to keep the peace and required to give 
security to that effect. This was quite in accordance 
with Roman law. It may be compared to the action 
of some English magistrates in forbidding processions of 
the Salvation Army because of the riots that followed, 
although they knew that the Salvationists themselves 
were not disturbers of the peace. Professor Ramsay 
points out that this magisterial order involved the de- 
parture of Paul from the city, and prevented his return 
for some time. This may explain the Apostle*s language 
where he says that he would fain have come to the 
Thessalonians once and again, but Satan hindered 
him (i Thess. ii.MS). The miscliief-making agency of 
the spirit of evil is credited with bringing about this 
unhappy state of affairs, which effectually keeps the 
Apostle at a distance from his Macedonian friends. 

We can gather some information about the character 
and condition of the church at Thessalonica from a study 
of the two epistles. 

I. The church consisted mainly of converted pagans. 
This is quite in accordance with whftt we read in Acts. 
In I Thessalonians Paul reminds his readers how they 
* turned unto God from idols, t6 &rve a living and true 
God * (i Thess. i. 9) ; and after referring to the persecu- 
tions of the Christians in Judlea, he adds, 'for ye also 
suffered the same things of your own countrymen, even 
as they did of the Je\fs’ (ii. 14), where the distinction 
b^ween ‘your own counti^mcn* and ‘the Jews* shews 
that the people addres|>cd were Gentiles. Then the vfees 
against which the Apostle warns his readers were more 
Greek and pagan than Jewish, such as immoral relations 
between men and women (see i Thess. iv. 1-8), drunken- 
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ness (v. 7), indolence (2 Thess. iii. 10), mischievous 
gossiping (verse ii). The licentiousness of the peoples 
of Hellenic civilization was notorious^ while the faults 
of the Jews lay rather in the direction of bigotry, pride, 
censoriousness, jnd greed of money. 

2. Most of the members were of what we call ‘the 
working classes.* Paul exhorts his converts to keep to 
their manual work, and not permit the elation caused 
by their enjoyment of rare spiritual privileges to induce 
them to become impatient of this drudgery or despise it. 
They are to study to be quiet, to do their own business, 
and work with their hands (i Thess, iv. ii). Paul had 
done the same while among them, and he is careful to 
remind them of the fact in the hope that his example may 
stimulate the indolent and sober the flighty. We must 
suppose, therefore, that the well-to-do Jewish converts and 
the women from a higher social class formed but small 
minorities in the church, and that the bulk of the brother- 
hood consisted of working people. This church was not 
troubled with any of the refined subtleties of thought 
that interested the more dreamy, speculative Christians 
of Ephesus and the churches in the Lycus Valley, nor 
with the ambition of intellectuality in which the Greeks 
of Achaia indulged. The members were simple folk, and 
they took a simple view of the teachings they had received. 

These facts need to be borne in mind when we are 
considering the ideas of the Apostle contained in the 
epistles. As the earlj^s| of bis extant writings, it seems 
natural to find the^ the most elementary* M. Sabatier 
has worked out a very d^nite scheme of the develop- 
ment of Paul’s mind and thought through the course of 
his epistles, beginning with these two. But probably he 
has gone too far. It is true that the Apostle does seem 
to advance in some respects^ especially in his tea\difhg 
about the divine nature of Christ in Ephesians and 
Colossians. No doubt the controversies wi^ which 
he was engaged helped to clarify and accentuate his 
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leading convictions. Thus the doctrine of justification 
by faith is most fully expounded in Galatians and 
Romans after the conflict with the Judaizers in Galatia; 
and the most exalted ideas of Christ’s relation to the 
universe are expressed in the epistles of the Captivity 
in order to counteract vague gnostic and theosophic 
notions in the churches addressed. But while this is 
reasonable enough, there is another side to the case. The 
epistles do not only express their writer’s views at the 
moment, they are especially adapted to the conditions and 
needs of his correspondents in the special circumstances 
they are designed to meet. This is one important 
distinction between real, living letters and mere essays 
intended for the reading of the general public, and 
perhaps not specially adapted to the particular state 
of society when they happen to be published. Certainly 
it would be unfair to assume thht a writer put all his 
beliefs into every one of his letters. We cannot say 
that he did not hold a certain belief when writing any 
particular letter just because he did not there and then 
state it, unless the subject treated in the letter would 
naturally lead up to it. If Paul writes to a working man’s 
church not disturbed by any novelties or irregularities 
of doctrine, it is not to be supposed that he has not yet 
thought out his ideas concerning certain abstruse subjects 
simply because he does not see fit to trouble his corre- 
spondents with them. We cannot say that when he 
wrote the two simple letters ^o^the Thessalonians his 
mind had not yet moved beyond the most elementary 
conceptions of Christian truth. If, as seems probable, 
he had been engaged in mission work during some 
eighteen ^ears before he wrote these epistles, he was no 
novice at the time, bift an Apostle *of wide and long- 
c&itmued experience in ^Christian life, thought, ^nd 
teaching. Here we l&ve the utterances of a ripe mind, 
although i the circumstances do not call for the exposition 
of the most profound ideas. 
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Before proceeding to the consideration of the two 
epistles, a glance may be permitted at the subsequent 
history of the church. The Apostle who was so longing 
to revisit his friends, but was prevented from doing so 
at the time when he wrote, was able to carry out his 
wish three or four years later. After his year and a half 
at CorintH, Paul returned to Jerusalem and Antioch 
without going to see his friends in Macedonia. His 
second missionary tour took him through Galatia and 
other parts of Asia Minor to Ephesus, where he remained 
two and a half years. After the riot he went north to 
Troas and thence across to Europe, as on his previous 
journey in this direction. Thus at length, after so long 
an interval, he once more found himself among his 
favourite disciples, the Macedonians. There he was 
much cheered by the good news brought him by Titus 
concerning the improved condition of affairs in Corinth, 
about which Christian centre he had been feeling 
considerable anxiety. At this time he was engaged in 
collecting the offerings of his churches for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem, a work into whi(;h he threw 
himself heartily as a means of reconciling the two great 
sections of the church — the Gentile and the Jewish. 
He met with the greatest possible encouragement from 
his Macedonian friends, whose generosity, in spite of 
their poverty, was astonishing, so that he made much 
of it in writing to Corinth. Philippi seems to have 
taken the lead in g^ing— as it had done earlier in 
sending more than^once to the support of the *i^postle 
dpring his first missiona^' visit to Thessalonica. But 
it is not to be supposed that the church in the great 
Macedonian metropolis was backward with regard to 
the generous work. Thus Paul vjias able to go on south 
to Achaia with a good harvq^t of contribution gathei;9d 
in Macedonia. After going to dorinth, Paul returned 
through Macedonia, and then no doubt revisited Xhessa- 
lonica. Another interval of three or four years^passes, 
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and Paul is a prisoner at Rome. Writing to his friends 
at Philippi, he tells them that he expects to be with them 
before long (Phil. ii. 24). If the tradition that he was 
liberated from this first imprisonment at Rome is correct, 
when visiting the Philippians we may be pretty sure that 
he would go also to see his Macedonian friends in the 
neighbouring city of Thessalonica. Jn i Tim. i. 3 — if 
we may accept this as a genuine piece of the Apostle’s 
writing— Paul refers to yet another visit he had paid 
to Macedonia while Timothy was left at Ephesus. After 
this, Macedonia, and with it the chief town, Thessalonica, 
fade out of the New Testament history, to reappear 
in the later history of the church and the Empire. 
For three centuries Thessalonica was the principal 
city in Greece. It obtained a terrible notoriety in the 
reign of Theodosius as the scene of a frightful mas- 
sacre. Enraged with the citizens for their murder of 
the governor of the garrison— who had offended them 
by imprisoning a favourite charioteer of the games for 
a gross offence— the emperor issued a savage order. 
Evil counsellors had made the worst of the case and 
roused his Spanish blood. The citizens were invited 
to a fresh exhibition of the games, and while they were 
assembled in the amphitheatre the soldiers rushed in 
and slaughtered them indiscriminately, men, women, 
and children, to the number of 7,000. For this crime 
St. Ambrose refused to admit Theodosius to the church 
at Milan, or even to see him^ tjdl he had given signs 
of penitence and humiliation. During the barbarian 
invasions the city was th€ bulwark of the Eastern 
empire, the guardian of Eastern Christendom against 
wave after wave of heathen and Mohammedan assaults. 
It was taSen three times during the Middle Ages, by the 
Starafcens in 904, by the Sicilian Normans in il85|^ by 
the Turks in 1430. C Under the name of Saloniki it 
is noWja part of the Turkish Empire. 
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Genuineness. 

This is one of the New Testament books that have 
gained ground in the estimation of critics during the last 
fifty years until their position may be reckoned established 
and virtually unassailable. It was rejected by Baur, in 
the middle of the last century, that critic only allowing 
four of the Pauline Epistles to be authentic — viz. Galatians, 
Romans, i and 2 Corinthians. But now the Epistle is 
accepted by most even of those scholars who may be 
said to belong to the left-wing of criticism. Thus on the 
continent it is acknowledged by Pfleidcrer and Holtz- 
mann, as well as by Harnack and Jiilicher who are 
more moderate in their views, and by the conservative 
scholars Godet and Zahn; and in England and Americ a 
it is received by all classes of New Testament students. 
It was included gi Marcion's Canon (about A. D. 140), 
though the earliest writer to quote it by name, as far as 
we know, is Irenasus ‘(about A. D. 1 80), who says, ‘ And 
for this cause does^he afiestJe, explaining himsdf, make 
4 t clear that the saved man is a complete man as well^ 
as a spiritual man; saying thus in the first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, “Now the Gj)d of peace sanctify you 
perfect (perfectos') ; and may your spirit, and soi^J, ai^d 
body be preserved whole without ^omplaint to the coming 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ’ 

1 

^ Adv* Hacr, V. vi. x ; cf. i Thess. v. 23. 
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By the end of the second century we find Clement of 
Alexandria making use of it ^ and also Tertullian a little 
later®. 

Further, the constructor of that anonymous canon 
known as the Muratorian Fragment ^ , which may be 
dated before the end of the second century, acknowledged 
the Epistle as Paul’s. It is contained in the most ancient 
versions of the New Testament, the Syriac in the East, 
and the Old Latin in North Africa. After this it is 
needless to cite the testimony of later ages. Clearly 
the Epistle was known ^and recognized as Paul’s through- 
out the greater part of the second century. The paucity 
of earlier literature is quite enough to account for its not 
having left still more ancient j-ecords of its existence and 
use in the church. 

Then the Epistle speaks for its own genuineness. One 
objection that Baur brought forward against it was the 
absence of distinctively Pauline doctrine. But this fact 
can better be pleaded as an argument for the defence. 
There is not sufficient motive for a pseudonymous writer 
to have composed so simple and personal a letter as this 
and then published it under the name of the great 
Apostle in order to obtain acceptance for it in the church. 
It fits in \yell with the circumstances under which it pro- 
fesses to be written. Its silence on the controversy with 
the Judaizing Christians, which is so. prominent in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, may be explained by its very 
early date, before that controvarsj had broken out, or, 
if it had already appeared iiv-^ome (Quarters, by its not 
having extended to Thessalonica. Baur thought that’ 
there was a reference to the destruction of Jerusalem— 
which woaM make the writing later than the lifetime of 
Paul~in the sentence, ‘^)ut the wrath is come upon them 
tolffie uttermost ' (ii. i^). But the language is too vague 
to be fixed to that event, and it may be used of the 


* Paed^ v. 19; Strom, i. 9. 53. 
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preaching of judgement K Attention has already been 
called to the seeming inconsistencies between this Epistle 
and Acts. Now if these are as great as some suppose, 
the question rises, why should a pseudonymous writer 
of a later date, ^ho presumably knew Acts, manufacture 
such difficulties for himself, having only plastic imagina- 
tions instead of stubborn facts to deal with ? Moreover, 
if these inconsistencies are quite fatally irreconcilable 
it is Acts that must suffer in its reputation for accuracy, 
rather than the Epistle, since the history does not pro- 
fess to be written by an eye-witness at this place. But 
let us look at these supposed differences a little more 
closely. According to Acts, Paul left Timothy and 
Silas behind him in MaiCedonia when he took his 
hasty departure from Beroea (Acts xvii. 14). From ' 
Athens he sent back a request that they would join 
him there (verse 15), But before they arrived he had 
gone on to Corinth, where at length these two friends 
came up with him (xviii. i, 5). Now when we turn to our 
Epistle we find that Paul had sent Timothy from Athens 
to Thessalonica, and that when that attendant disciple 
joined the Apostle at Corinth it was on his return from 
this visit of inquiry at Thessalonica. Paul writes, ‘ Where- 
fore when we could no longer forbear’ — i, e., as the 
previous sentence shews, when he was chafing under 
his own inability^to return to his Thessalonian friends 
because, as he puts it, ‘Satan hindered we thought 
it good to be left b^h^nd at Athens alone * — * Athens ^ 
mark, not Corinth^-* Ai^ sent Timothy ’—plainly from 
Athens — . . to establipi you,* &c. (iii- i, 2), Clearly 
then Timothy was with Paul at Athens, unless we are* 
to suppose that the Apostle forgot that it was not till 
he reached Corinth that Timotlty rejoined him, and that 
h^ was in fact dispatched ^om the latter city afidi^ot 
from Athens ; but that is most improbable. We cannot 


^ See note on the passage* 
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quite piece the two accounts together. The simplest 
explanation is that Luke was not fully informed, that he 
did not know of Timothy’s return to Thessalonica, and 
therefore concluded that his meeting with the Apostle at 
Corinth was on the occasion of his first. visit to Achaia, 
whereas it really was his second visit. Slight dis- 
crepancies such as this are met with in nearly all separate 
accounts of events. They do not invalidate the general 
truthfulness of the narratives. In the present case w'c 
may suppose thaf what really happened was this. Luke 
is right in his explicit and detailed statement about the 
staying on of Silas and Timothy in Macedonia, and 
Paul’s desire to have them with him at Athens and 
message to that effect. Then they did actually reach 
him while he was in that city. But the ney^s they brought 
of the troubles of the Thessalonians was so disquieting 
that he immediately dispatched one of them, Timothy, 
back to Thessalonica to encourage and fortify the per- 
secuted church. Then Paul moved on to Corinth, and 
while there welcomed Timothy back from his special 
mission. There is really no serious difficulty here. 

The one difficulty of any weight is to be found in the 
amount of development in the life of the church and 
the experience of its members which the Epistle seems 
to imply. We have seen that probably Paul stayed on 
at Thessalonica some time after the conclusion of those 
three weeks during which he was visiting the synagogue. 
But we cannot allow more tha^j »two or three months 
between Paul’s leaving Thessg.l'inica wnd his writing this 
letter. The explanation must bo sought in the recognition 
that those were times of wonderful enthusiasm, of rare 
spiritual p<xwer. It is not our happy experience to see 
new churches planted and fostered by a Paul. On the 
othia- hand, there are fjigns«of a very primitive stage ain 
the history of the church addressed. It was a trouble 
to the numbers that some of the brotherhood had died 
before the coming of Christ. They had been labouring 
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under the delusion that Christ would appear very soon, 
and that then they would enter into the joys of the 
kingdom with him. Now what would hs^ppen to the 
brethren who had died in the interval? would they miss 
the great privilege all were eagerly looking for ? Such 
a questioni one that strikes us as so quaint and remote, 
could only have occurred very early indeed in the history 
of any church, when the first breaches in the family circle 
were made by the hand of death. Then there is no 
indication of any elaborate church Q||:ganization, such as 
we meet with even before the end of the New Testament 
times. We have no mention of bishops and deacons as in 
Philippians and the Pastoral Epistles. A vague allusion 
to ‘ them that labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you’ (v. 12, see note) suggests the 
existence of some church officers, possibly corresponding 
to the elders of whom we read elsewhere, though as yet 
without any title. How very primitive all this is I F urther, 
Paul, for his own part, expects to be alive at the coming 
of Christ. He says ^ we that are alive, that are left unto 
the coming of the Lord* fiv. 15). No one claiming to 
write as Paul would have, said that after his death, and 
so gratuitously manufactured a delusion. 

Occasion^ Place, and Date of Origin. 

A comparison of our Epistle with the narrative in Acts 
will enable us to dftetmine with some exactness the 
circumstances under wWch it was written, ^ilvanus 
and Timothy, who werb Paul’s travelling companions* 
when he visited Thessalonica, are with him now, and 
have a share in the messages of ^e Epistle. The Apostle 
is still on the same missionary journey. He has ^en 
to* Athens, for he says that helsent Timothy back to 
Thessalonica from that city (iii. i). He does not say 
in so many words that he has left Athens, f But we 
cannot suppose that the Epistle ^as dispatched frozii 
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that city. Timothy had returned after his special visit 
to Thessalonica, and there is some probability that lie 
did not reach Paul till the Apostle had gone on to 
Corinth. We have seen that this is the natural explana- 
tion of the statements in Acts (xviii. f, 5). Besides, 
a longer interval of time is required than the dispatch 
of the letter from Athens would allow. Paul writes to 
the Thessalonians, ‘ye became an example to all that 
believe in Macedonia and in Achaia (i. 7). The inclusion 
of the latter province shews that Paul had ev^angelized 
Achaia to some extent, and this can hardly have been 
the case before he had reached Corinth, the capital, 
which he made the head quarters of his missionary work 
in that district. Then he adds, ‘For from you hath 
sounded forth the word of the Lord, not only in Mace- 
donia and Achaia, but in every place your faith to 
God-ward is gone forth’ (verse 8). Now there were no 
other parts of Europe evangelized— Rome being out 
of the question. What then does Paul mean by ‘every 
place’? He must be referring to the Eastern churches 
in Asia Minor and Syria. But for the fame of the 
Thessalonian Christians to have reached those remote 
places, and for Paul to have heard of this, requires some 
time. Paul lias had communications from the Eastern 
churches making mention of what they knew about his 
missionary work .at Thessalonica. ‘ For they themselves 
report concerning us,’ he says, ‘what manner of entering in 
we had unto you ’ (verse 9). This is a^ striking statement, 
shewing what close and freqilent communication there 
was between the churches scattered round the Levant, 
and what warm interest they took in one another. In 
the flourishing state of >^rade under the Roman Empire 
at ^hic time ships were sailing to and fro in all direc- 
tions, and there was riady and frequent communicatidn, 
especially between the great provincial capitals, and 
Thessalcf’iica, Ephesus, Antioch, and Corinth— the cen- 
tres of the chief Christian churches in which Paul was 
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interested — were all capitals of provinces. But while 
the communication between these places would be as 
easy and rapid as was ever known in ancient times, of 
course it would be very slow compared with our rates 
of motion— sailiflg-ships at sea, caravans of camels on 
land— an A therefore we must allow some time. Paul’s stay 
at Corinth extended to eighteen months. But we cannot 
assign me writing of the Epistle to the latter part of that 
period ; its reference to the reception of the news of the 
conversion of the Thessalonians in other places shews 
that this is a recent event. The Epistle was written 
immediately after Timothy’s return from his special 
mission (iii. 6). The purpose of that mission, which 
was in part to relieve tlie Apostle’s anxiety about his 
friends at Thessalonica during his enforced absence from 
them, would not allow of long stay in the city. A few 
months, which would be sufficient for the travelling and 
spreading of news, is all that the circumstances require. 
Seeing, however, that winter was a close time for navi- 
gation we cannot well allow of less than six months. 
Probably Paul would travel down the coast to Athens 
before the autumn equinoxial g^les. At the same time 
letters or messengers would go out to the Eastern churches 
with the wonderful news of what was happening ii 
Macedonia. In the spring, when navigation was opened 
again, the churches in the East would send back their 
congratulations to Paul. By that time the dispatch of 
Timothy, and his retJnf, would have taken place. Thus 
we come to the conclusfthi that the Epistle was’ written 
from Corinth after the ’Apostle’s first w^inter in that • 
chy, which, according to the usually accepted chronology, 
would be A. D. 53. 

These facts lead us to a pretty clear understanding of 
thi circumstances under whfch tie Epistle was written 
and the Apostle’s object in sending it. He had been 
compelled to leave Thessalonica before he had| finished 
his work there. While at Athens hg had wondered what 
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was going on, and longed to be back among his converts 
in the north. The prohibition of the politarchs seemed 
to him just an instance of Satan's interference with his 
work. To relieve his own anxiety and give some coun- 
sel and entrouragement to the Thessalotfians he had sent 
Timothy on the special mission, already frequently referred 
to. Timothy had returned with cheering ne|^ about 
the constancy of the Thessalonians, tliough with painful 
information concerning the persecution they had to en- 
dure from their cruel neighbours. Besides these general 
facts there were certain specific details in the condition 
of the church at Thessalonica that called for counsel 
from its founder. Dr. Rendel Harris has suggested that 
Paul had sent a letter — which has been lost — with 
Timothy to Thessalonica, and that the Thessalonians 
had replied in another letter which Paul answers in our 
first Epistle \ 

This is an ingenious suggestion, but our Epistle does 
not bear the indications of a reply to another letter which 
we meet with in i Corinthians, an Epistle which plainly 
shews that it is an answer to a letter received from 
Corinth. The more general character of the allusions to 
the information brought by Timothy rather implies that 
this had been delivered by word of mouth. 

The first and chief piece of information greatly relieved 
the Apostle's mind and filled him with joy and gratitude. 
The young plant, left by the gardener to be exposed to 
fiery heat so soon after he had set it in the soil, had 
not withered away, but was fidurishing bravely and bear- 
* ing fruit. These new converts from heathenism were 
remaining faithful, and were already developing the most 
beautiful graces of the Christian life. Nothing could 
brjng greater joy to the heart of a true missionary. 
Nevertheless it was pbiinfui to hear of the wrongs ^d 
hardships they had to endure. Paul sympathizes with 


^ Set^Ex^Sf for, Sept. 1898. 
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them in their distresses while congratulating them on 
their fidelity. He never has to charge his Macedonians 
with the grave faults he mentions in writing to other 
churches — the factiousness and loose moral discipline of 
the Corinthians, nhe abandonment of the essence of the 
gospel fortjewish practices to which the Galatians were 
yielding, the philosophic speculations that were fascinating 
some in the neighbourhood of Ephesus. The two Mace- 
donian churches, the Philippian and the Thtessalonian, 
are the churches that receive the warmest commendation 
from the Apostle. At the^ same time there are two or 
three points in Timothy’s report that demand attention. 
Something must have called for the Apostle’s very explicit 
defence of his own conduct and protest of the unselfish- 
ness of his aims when at Thessalonica. This indicates 
that some suspicion had been raised with regard to his 
character ^nd motives. Probably his Jewish antagonists 
had attempted to poison the minds of weak, credulous 
members of the church, suggesting that Paul was acting 
with self-seeking aims in claiming their allegiance. 

That distress about the death of some of the members 
for fear they should not have their share in the blessed- 
ness of Christ’s return especially needed to be set right. 
Probably the Thessalonians had asked Timothy to con- 
sult the Apostle on the point. He gives a definite and 
quite reassuring reply. The deceased Christians will miss 
nothing. They will accompany Christ in his triumph. 
The living will have no prdbedence over them in welcoming 
their Lord. There *are c^lrtain other matters coilnectcd 
with Timothy’s report on the condition of the Thessalo- 
nians that occasion the Apostle some anxiety. He 
gravely warns them against lapsing into immcfrality, the 
temptations to which are so frequent in a great, dissoli^, 
pag^n city given up to the*hablbs of the later Greek 
corrupt civilization. A certain feverish restlessness, due 
to dwelling too much on the expected coming offchrist, 
needs to be subdued. The Christian^ must keep to their 
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daily work, and earn a good character for sobriety and 
industry among their neighbours. The possibility of the 
sudden coming of Christ at any time should induce this 
combination of sobriety and diligence. Reading between 
the lines of the concluding exhortatioiftj we may gather 
that some were disorderly, some faint-hearted, tsome weak 
and rather trying. There was a tendency to despise and 
repress the utterances of the more enthusiastic members 
of the church. These defects should be overcome in 
a spirit of wise and patient brotherliness. 

Characteristics and Leading Ideas. 

The Apostle’s style in this Kpistle, and also in the 
following Epistle, is much simpler than in his later works, 
just as Carlyle’s Essays and Life of John Sterling are 
simpler than his French Revolution. There is neither 
the vehemence and passion we meet with in Galatians, 
nor the vigour and argumentative earnestness of the 
Corinthian and Roman letters, nor the rich elaboration of 
ideas in tliick clusters that are found in the Epistles 
of the captivity. The style is limpid and easy ; the 
sentences natural and readily intelligible ; the thought clear 
and elementary. Nevertheless the essentially Pauline 
spirit and temper are here. First we have Paul’s sublime 
egoism, not so prominent as in 2 CorinKiians and Galatians, 
but still very marked. The apostle does not shrink from 
writing about himself, defendiriij *iiimself, revealing him- 
self. Sometimes, as in the calc of tfie other two Epistles, 
this is necessary in order to clear up misunderstandings 
and refute calumnies that are positive hindrances to his 
work ; aitd possibly tq some extent that is so here also. 
I\pt «apart from these special requirements we must allow 
that a natural trait ofkhe Apostle’s character here brbaks 
out. We often see this in men of very pronounced per- 
sonal! tf— in Augustine, in Luther, in John Wesley— among 
the saints as evidently as in great men of worldly aims 
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such as Julius Cxsar, and that prince of, egoists, Napoleon 
Buonaparte. The remarkable thing in the case of good 
men is that their egoism can be separated from selfishness. 
Paul was a most wonderfully unselfish man. If he talked 
freely about hims^f it was not that he wanted to gain any 
personal enti or that he was affected with foolish vanity 
and love of admiration. His sublime, self-sacrificing, 
whole-hearted devotion to his life-mission excludes all such 
unworthy ideas. Paul is an egoist in part because his 
subjectivity is very intense. He is a man of deep feelings, 
and he cannot prevent his emotions from coming to the 
surface. His genius is seen in the power he possesses 
for impressing his own personality on others. No doubt 
this is one reason why the specific ‘ Pauline Theology ' 
fell into neglect in the church immediately after the 
Apostle’s death. It needed the magnetic influence of his 
presence to keep men in touch with great and difficult 
ideas that were so much in advance of the age. 

Then, closely associated with this egoism as being very 
personal to the Apostle, but as the opposite pole in his 
character, balancing it and keeping it clear of the septic 
influence of selfishness, we have his warm-hearted affection 
for his converts. Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in the letters he addressed to his Macedonian friends at 
Philippi and Thessalonica. If he is egoistic enough to 
write ‘ be ye imitators of us,’ he is generous enough to add, 
‘ye became an ensamplj to all that believe in Macedonia 
and in Achaia.’ If Jie speaks of having been ‘ gentle in 
the midst of you, as when a nurse cherishelh her own 
children/ he is perfectly honest in adding, ‘we were well 
pleased to impart unto you, not the gospel of God only, 
but also our own souls, because yejiwere become* very dear 
to u^.* That is why the Apostle felt his enforced abaei^e 
so keenly. He was devoted to*thesl people, whom he had 
won by his short ministry among them, to a degree only 
possible with a man of large heart and mos| warm 
affectionateness, 
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What is regarded as the characteristically Pauline 
doctrine is not at all prominent in this Epistle. There are 
no definite utterances about the person of Christ and the 
atoning influence of his death such as we meet with in 
the later Epistles. That the flesh is tlie seat of sin, that 
we are helpless to work out our own salvatil»n, that the 
law is of no use for this purpose, that Christians are free 
from the law’s claims, that Gentiles are on a level with 
Jews in the Christian privileges, that justification is by 
faith — these well-known, specific Pauline doctrines are 
not touched upon, or if in some cases alluded to, are never 
expounded and enforced as in the Apostle’s subsequent 
writings. On the other hand, they are never denied ; there 
is nothing inconsistent with them ; all that Paul here says 
is in full agreement with them ; some of them are actually 
hinted at, and others may be said to underlie statements or 
exhortations tliat imply them. We may feel sure that if 
Paul had written this Epistle at a later period of^ his life 
he would not have repressed his intense interest in these 
themes ; they would have burst out again and again, as the 
waters of a full fountain must overflow. Still the purpose 
of the Epistle was not to discuss such subjects, and his 
thoughts were not now drawn to them. 

Taking the ideas of 'the Epistle as they occur, we see, 
in the first place, how vividly the thought of God is 
present to the Apostle’s mind throughout The very 
name ‘ God ’ occurs no less than thirty-six times, and the 
relation of Christians to God iS em{)hatically stated again 
and again. The * gospel of God ’ is the name of the 
Christian message, and the sfriking characteristic of the 
TbessaJonians which is being celebrated among the sister 
churches*is their ‘ faithi to God-ward * (i. 8). This may be 
qj^plained by the fact that they had been idolaters and 
had turned from idols unlo God — * to serve a living* and 
true God.* Jews who knew the God of their fathers 
were (filled on to accept Jesus as their Messiah ; but the 
heathen had to be 'wrought to the knowledge of a spiritual 
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God as well as to receive the message about Jesus Christ. 
In the next place we see that the relation of Christians 
to Christ is also dwelt on. The church is described as 
being ‘ in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.* 
The Apostle does i^ot refer to our Lord*s earthly life and 
teachings, but he mentions the death of Christ in two 
aspects of it. (i) As regards the Jews who brought it 
about and who are charged with the guilt of it. They 
‘ both killed the Lord Jesus andthe prophets, and drave out 
us * (ii. 15). (2) As regards Christians, who are appointed 
‘ unto the obtaining of salvation through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died for m* (v. 9), literally died on our behalf. 
This implies a purpose in Christ’s death, that it was not a 
mere murder, that it was more than martyrdom, that some 
benefit for Christians, the salvation just referred to, was 
the end to be obtained by the death of Christ. Thus 
even in this earliest Epistle the Apostle hints at his great 
doctrine of the cross of Christ. Still he does not explain 
and elaborate it here as he does later in the Epistle to the 
Romans. Then he mentions the resurrection of Christ as 
effected by God, saying * whom he raised from the dead, 
even Jesus ’ (i, 10). But the dominant idea concerning 
Christ running through the whole Epistle is the expecta- 
tion of his return to this world in great glory and power. 
This ‘second coming * of Christ, known as the ‘ Parousia,* is 
the most prominent >hought in the Epistle, in part because 
it was a matter of keen interest to the Thessalonians, but 
also because the Apostlii himself set a high value upon it. 
It has been recently argued that it was the principal topic 
in the teaching of Jesus Christ himself, who, whenever he 
spoke of the kingdom of God, meant that grjiat triumphant 
new order of the future which would be set ap on his 
return to this world in glory witA the angels L "VYhile 
few will agree with that extreme vie|r of the case, it miSt 
be admitted that the idea of Christ’s return bulked largely 
in the thoughts of the early Christians. We meet|with it • 

* See J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu voiti^Peiche Gottes, 
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throughout the Epistles of Paul, though it is less prominent 
in the later than in the earlier Epistles. In John this 
expectation is based on the materialistic pictures of the 
Messianic Age which are found in Jewish Apocalypses. 
The triumph and splendour there portrayed, which were 
not realized among the humble scenes of our Lord’s 
ministry on earth, were thought by his followers to be 
postponed to the time of his Second Advent. Thus the 
church was in danger of coming down to as earthly a con- 
ception of the Messianic blessings as that which the Jews 
themselves were holding at the time of Christ. What 
these Jews expected at the first coming of Christ the 
Christians were inclined to look for at his second coming. 
Of course it must not be supposed that the whole differ- 
ence between Jew and Christian turned on the merely 
arithmetical question of a first or a second advent of the 
Messiah to accomplish precisely the Scune results. Jesus 
had revolutionized the whole conception of the kingdom 
of heaven and of the Christ who was to bring it about, 
lifting it into the atmosphere of the spiritual. Still, old 
Jewish notions clung to the Christian hope, and it was 
long before they were outgrown. The Thessalonians had 
received all their teaching about Christianity from Paul 
and his fellow missionaries ; but they had not observed 
true proportions in their reception of it. They had seized 
on that idea of the second coming Christ with avidity, 
and allowed it to work on their imaginations so as to 
colour and rule everything els^. » Paul too participated in 
the belief with the rest of thew^arlyiChristians, though he 
kept it in its place. At this period he seems to have 
expected a visible return of Jesus Christ during his own 
lifetime. « Later he came to anticipate death for himself 
follpwed by union with' Christ in the realm of the blessed 
(^ee 2 Cor. v. 1-5 ; P\ il. i. .21-25). As sharing the con.-»mon 
Christian belief in the speedy second coming of Christ, 
the Ai ostle writes to the Thessalonians, to whom it means 
so much, in order to relieve their minds of needless 
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anxiety about their departed friends and to warn them so 
to live that they may be ready for the sudden appearance 
of their Lord at any moment — ‘ as a thief in the night.’ 
Now the question arises, was all this a delusion? 
Certainly Christ d^dnot return in the visible way expected 
by the early Christians. But ‘ illusion ’ is a better word 
than ‘ delusion ' with which to describe their condition. 
Wc are always being educated by illusions. ‘ Things aie 
not what they seem.’ Yet they exist. To primitive man 
the sun seems to rise and set ; to all of us who know 
better it wears that appearance. Yet we are not funda- 
mentally deluded about the appearance of the sun. The 
I)henomena of day and night are real, and they do really 
depend on changing relations between the sun and the 
earth. Christ might come in other ways than were 
expected — in the cverthrow of the Jewish persecuting 
power, in the spread of Christianity and the victory of his 
spirit over the world, in any judgement of evil, in any 
triumph of God of which he was the centre and source 
and vital power. Then, though the sensation of wonders 
appearing in the clouds would not be enjoyed, the real 
end of the second coming would be accomplished. But 
this was not so understood at the lime. When Paul wrote 
about the Lord descending from heaven, with the shout, 
the voice of the Archangel, the trump of God, the rising 
of the dead — i.e. coming out of their graves — and the 
living being caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in 
the air, all this would be J;aken literally. And when he 
added * comfort on® another with these words, ^ the 
consolation would be found in the vivid anticipation 
that thes,? things were shortly about to happen in a visible, 
audible, external way exactly according to tjie literal 
meaning of the Apostle’s language. 

Fqr the rest, the Epistle consists yiainly of expressions 
of personal interest in the Thessalonians and practical 
exhortations concerning ^ their conduct. The Apostle 
does not hesitate to congratulate liis readers ofl their 
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full acceptance of the gospel message and loyalty to it. 
But while Christian graces are generally acknowledged, 
an increase in them is to he desired. Therefore Paul 
exhorts the Thessalonians to make progress, especially 
in the supreme Christian duty of Iovje. This he urges 
more than once, saying, ‘ the Lord make you to increase 
and abound in love one toward another, and toward all 
men* (iii. 12) ; and again, ‘But concerning love of the 
brethren ye have no need that one write unto you ; for 
ye yourselves are taught of God to love one another; 
for indeed ye do it toward all the brethren which are 
in all Macedonia. But we exhort you, brethren, that ye 
abound more and more* (iv. 9, 10). Then the fussiness 
and flightiness of those who are too taken up with the 
grand expectation to attend to their duty are rebuked, and 
they are urged to give their mind to their daily work. 
One effect of this great expectation should be sobriety 
and purity of life. Constant care must be taken not to 
lapse into the vices of heathendom. Altogether the life of 
the church, in its devotion, purity, and brotherly sympathy 
should be maintained and strengthened. Thus we see 
that the chief purpose of the Epistle is not to establish 
doctrine, as in Romans ; nor to refute error, as in 
Galatians ; nor to correct irregularities of conduct, as 
in I Corinthians ; but to cheer, edify, and encourage the 
Christian life. Much the same purpose influenced the 
Apostle in sending the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
and again several years later in. waiting to the neighbouring 
Macedonian church at Philippi. We do not go to such 
outpourings of the heart as to a quarry out of whiclv to 
extract materials for the construction of a system of 
theology^ In the first place they throw an interesting 
ligh^t on the charactet% of the writer and of the readers 
fllr whom they werev*priiriarily intended, and also on the 
condition of primitive Christianity ; and then they serve 
for alh lime as guides and inspiring influences for the 
encouraging and Uj^ifting of the* Christian life. « 



conteTnts of the epistle 


Salutation, i. i. 

Paul, with the two companions whom he brings in as 
associates in writing the Epistle, addresses his readers 
as a church in union with God the Father and Jesus 
Christ, and greets them with the usual Christian expression 
of a desire for grace and peace to be with them. 

Tliauksgiirings and eongiratnlations, i. a-io. 

According to his custom Paul begins by thanking God 
for the good that he recognizes in the people he is 
addressing. They are much in his prayers, and when 
he prays for them he gives thanks also. Not only in 
their own province of Macedonia and in Paul’s present 
abode, Achaia, but everywhere else, the wonderful story 
of their reception of the gospel and rejection of idols for 
the living God is famed abroad, 

Semlnlflcances of the Apoatle** ministry at Theasalonloa, 

ii. i-ia. 

This, as he reminds his readers, followed the shameful 
treatment he had received at Philippi, and it had met with 
much opposition. Yet it was marked by (i) boldness, 
(2) purity and truthfulness, (3) fidelity to God, irrespective 
of pleasing men, and without seeking human honour, 

(4) gentleness, aS of a nurse cherishing her own children, 

(5) disinterestedness, the Apostle labouring assiduously 
with his own hands ^n^rder that he might not be burden- 
some to the po^r men whom he was gathering into 
discipleship, (6) a blameless example, and (7) ail affec- 
tionate, fatherly treatment of the new converts. 

Thauklitflvliiiirs affain, ii, 13-16. 

Paul thanks God that the Tl^ssalonians have received 
* his message as no less than the word of God, and*h^iw 
# become imitators of the churohes ill Judaea, having suffered 
persecution as they too had sufi’ered. This leads to a short 
digression in which the wickedness of tbe Jews in killing 
the Lord Jesus and carrying on other cruelticp is de- 
nounced. 

(9) D 
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PanI’i eaffex desire to visit the Thessalonlans foustratedi 

li. 17-20. 

More than once he has urg^ently wished to set out on 
a visit to Thessalonica ; but Satan has hindered it. His 
reason for desiring it so intensely is that the Thcssalonians 
are the chief source of his hope and 

The mission of Timothy, iii. i-io; 

U nable to go himself, Paul had sent Timothy tb encourage 
the church and bring him back a report of its condition. 
Timothy has returned with most cheering news, for which 
the Apostle is very thankful. 

Hope of yet visiting Thessalonica, iii. TT-13. 

Paul still cherishes the hope of visiting his friends, and 
meanwhile prays that their Christian character may be 
made secure in view of the coining of Christ. 

Exhortation to parity of life, iv. 1-8. 

The Apostle exhorts his readers to increase in the 
excellences he already reoogni/es in them. He reminds 
them of his exhortation when with them to avoid the 
prevalent heathen immoral practices, to respect and honour 
their own wives, and not to wrong any men by their 
conduct towards other people’s wives. 

On brotherly love and quiet work, iv. 9-12. 

It is really unnecessary for Paul to write about brotherly 
love, for God has already taught the Thcssalonians to 
practise this duty. But he urges them to abound in it 
more and more, and at the same time to attend quietly to 
their businesses, working with their own hands. 

The atate of the bleaaed dead, iv. 13-18. 

The Thessaloniaiis should not sorrow for their departed 
friends, like the rest of the world Vho have no hope. 
These friends will not miss the glory of the coming of 
Christ, but will come with hiqp, eising first, and then the 
living will be caught up to megt hinvn the air. 

The audden coming of Chriat, v. i-3. 

This will be like the coming of a thief in the night, with 
sudden destruction, and ah unavoidable as travail in a 
woman with child. 

Ot^aquent call for wa^hfolnesa and aobriety, v. 4-1 1, 

As sons of light expecting this great event Christfans 
should be sober and on their guard, for they are not 
appyinted to wrath, but to obtain salvation through Christ 
in older that they^may always live with him. 
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VftrionB pxaetloal exhortations, v. la- 2a. 

To honour the leaders of the church. 

To be at peace among themselves. 

To admonish or encourage according to requirement. 

To avoid all retaliation of evil. 

To pray an^ praise unceasingly. 

Not to repress enthusiastic utterances, but to test and 
sift thtm. 

To avoid all evil. 

Final commondations and bonodiotion, v. 23- a8. 

The Thessalonians are commended to the keeping of 
God. Paul seeks their praj^ers, sends a salutation to every 
member, solemnly requiring the Epistle to be read to all 
the brethren, and ends with a benediction. 


D 2 
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Genuineness. 

More doubt has been felt about the genuineness of 
this Epistle than concerning the question of the origin 
of I Thessalonians, and in the present day there are 
critics who reject it while accepting the earlier Epistle 
as Paul’s — Hilgenfeld, for instance. There is no objec- 
tion on the ground of lack of early references. On the 
contrary, this Epistle appears to have been in the hands 
of more ancient writers than any whose testimony can be 
cited for the use of i Thessalonians. Jt seems to have 
been known to Polycarp of Smyrna, who was a very 
old man when he suffered martyrdom in the middle 
of the second century. Writing to the neighbouring 
church of Philippi, ,he says : ‘ But I have not found 
any such thing in you ^ — i. e. covetousness or idolatry, 
which he has just been denouncing — ‘ neither have heard 
thereof, among whom the blessed Paul laboured, who 
were his epistles' in the beginning.” For he boasteth 
of you in all those churches ^'hich alone at that time 
knew GodV , ^ 

This seems to be a reference to Paul’s words in our 
Epistle, ‘so that we glory in you in the churches of God* 
(2 Thess.,i. 4), It is true that the application of the 
words by Polycarp is' to the Philippians, while Paul 
wiDte them in a letteitto tl\e Thessalonians. But the, two 

* No doubt a reference to 2 Cor. iii. 2, ‘ Ye are our epistle, 
written [1 our hearts, known and read of all men.* 

* Polycarp, Bpist, tf Phil. xi. 
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churches were comprehended in the one title ‘Mace- 
donian/ and wc know that when Paul did what he here 
mentions, and celebrated the praises of these churches, 
it was under their common name, as when he says to 
the Corinthians^ ‘ wc make known to you the grace 
of God ^vhich hath been given in the churches of 
Macedonia* (2 Cor. viii. i). In another place Polycarp 
uses die expression, ‘ count not such as enemies, but restore 
them as frail and erring members which appears to be 
an echo of the Apostle’s words, * count him not as an 
enemy, but admonish him as a brother* (2 Thess. iii. 15). 
Then Justin Martyr, writing in the middle of the second 
century, says : ‘ He shall come from heaven with glory, 
when the man of apostasy, who speaks strange things 
against the Most High, shall venture to do unlawful 
deeds on the earth against us the Christians V This 
seems to be a clear reference to the mysterious passage 
in our Epistle about ‘ the man of sin’ (2 Thess. ii. 1-12). 
He also has the expression * the man of sin * in an 
earlier passage, where he is discussing the Second 
Advent^. Ireuccus is the first writer to mention the 
Epistle by name. After quoting various other passages 
from Paul’s Epistles, which he duly ascribes to that 
apostle, he writes, ‘And again, in the second to the 
Thessalonians, speaking of Antichrist, he says, “And 
then shall that Tricked be revealed, whom the Lord 
Jesus Christ shall slay with the Spirit of his mouth, and 
shall destroy him wfthP the presence of his coming ; 
[even him] whose &min|f is after the working oP Satan, 
with all power, and signs, and lying wonders**’.’ This* 
passage is evidently taken from 2 Thess, ii. 8, 9. A little 
later Clement of Alexandria an^ Tertullian tjuotc from 
.the Epistle. It was in Marcion’s collection of Paul’s 
El^istles, and admitted into tHe Canon of the ‘ Muratdftan 
Fragment Both the old Latin and the Syriac versions, 

^ Pclycarp, Episi. to Phil. xi. “ Dialogue with T^ypho^ cx. 

* ibid, xxxii, * Against Heresiei^Aii. 7. ® Sec p. 18. 
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dating back to the second century of the Christian era, 
contain our Epistle. No one seems to have questioned it 
in ancient times. Eusebius, who discriminated between 
different books in the Canon, having one list in which he 
placed those that were universally acce()ted and another 
for the books which some questioned, placed r Thessa- 
lonians in the first list. This most learned and fair- 
minded historian, writing in the early part of the fourth 
century, and having the famous library of Pamphilus 
at Caesarea, since scattered and destroyed, at his service, 
knew of no objections to the Epistle on the part of any 
more ancient author. Thus antiquity speaks with unbroken 
unanimity in favour of accepting the Epistle as a genuine 
production of the Apostle Paul. 

When we examine the Epistle itself we see much that 
speaks for its genuineness. In many respects it resembles 
I Thessalonians. We have the same affectionateness of 
manner and the same earnestness and personal interest 
in the readers that arrest our attention in the study of 
the earlier Epistle. The writer is still grateful for the 
good progress that the church has made, and breaks out 
into the language of thanksgiving on this account repeat- 
edly. At the same time he finds it necessary to ad- 
minister practical exhortations and admonitions. All this 
strikes us as very natural and real ; it is difficult to 
discover the motive for writing it if*’ the Epistle is not 
genuine. 

No objection appears to have been raised till early 
in the nineteenth century. In Ihe year 1804 a German 
* critic, Schmidt, first suggested doubts on the ground 
of the strangeness of the teaching about *the man of 
sin,* the apparent contfadiction between the two Epis- 
tle;^ tV) the Thessalonians, the singularity of the pre- 
caution against fraud at the end of our Epistle, and other 
features of the Epistle. The attack was renewed in 1839 
by Kcr(, and then pushed home by Baur, who was 
followed by the itibingen School in rejecting the 
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Epistle, and by some not of that school. The principal 
Continental scholars of recent times who have discussed 
the question may be arranged as follows : — 

Denylnfir the genuineness: Hilgenfeld, Volkmar^ 
Holsten, Hausrath, Pfleiderer, Steck, Holtzmann, Weiz- 
sacker, vpn Soden. 

In favour of the genuineness : Lipsius, Hofmann, 
Weiss, Renan, Reiiss, Sabatier, Godet. 

Most English and American scholars accept the Epistle. 

The objections to its genuineness arrange themselves 
under four heads : — 

1. The relation of this Epistle to i Thessalonians. It 
is said to be for the most part but a repetition and 
expansion of the earlier work ; and yet it is accused 
of contradicting statements about the Second Advent 
found in that work. 

2. The peculiar statements about ‘the man of sin.’ 
These are said to be not like Paul, and derived from 
the Apocalypse. 

3. The supposed reference to a forged epistle in ii. 2. 
At so early a date this would not be looked for. The 
authentication at the close is also said to wear a sus- 
picious appearance. 

4. Certain variations of style that arc said to be uu- 
Pauline. 

I. The relation* of this Epistle to i Thessalonians 
comes to be considered as the first objection. Now 
it seems somewhat Inconsistent tp accuse it at once 
of imitating the earlier Epistle and of contradicting that 
work. Whether the contradiction be real or only supposed^ 
the very appearance of it shews a certain independence 
of mind that could not be allou^ed to the mCre imitator. 
There are close resemblances between Galatians and 
Rbmans, which are both allbweci to be Paul’s writfigs, 
and again between Ephesians and Colossians, and 
between i Timothy and Titus, The latten Epistles 
even, when denied to Paul, are geiijrally alloweS to have 
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both come from the same pen. The contents of our 
Epistle suggest that it was written very soon after the 
earlier Epistle. When the same man is writing a second 
letter to the same correspondents dealing with the same 
subjects shortly after his first letter to thedi, it is reasonable 
to expect to see a good many expressions common to 
both letters. This is really no serious objection. 

Now what of the contradiction? In i Thessalonians 
Paul had warned the church to be on its guard, watching 
and ready for the sudden advent of Christ, which would 
be like the coming of a thief in the night (i Thess. v. 2 ff.). 
But now the principfil purpose of 2 Thessalonians is to 
shew that Christ cannot be coming immediately, because 
certain events must occur first, and thus, to dissuade the 
readers from living in an attitude of daily expectancy, to 
the neglect of the common duties of life (see 2 Thess. ii. 
1-12), Is there any contradiction here? Did Paul say 
in the First Epistle that Christ was coming immediately? 
There is no statement to that effect from beginning to 
end of the Epistle. What he does suggest is that Christ 
wdll come suddenly, without warning; he says nothing 
about the time when that startling event will occur. The 
illustration of the thief in the night implies that w-e do 
not know w’hen it w’ill take place. Jesus Christ uses the 
same image to teach this very lesson, when he says, * But 
know this, that if the master of the h^use had laiown in 
what w'atch the thief was coming, he would have watched, 
and would not have suffered hi/ house to be broken 
through. Therefore be ye also 'ready: for in an hour 
that ye think not the Son of man cometh * (Matt, xxiv, 
43» 44)' Jesus had distinctly said, ‘ But of that day and 
hour knowfcth no one, jiot even the angels of heaven, 
neither the Son, but th^ Father only * (verse 36). It is not 
likSy that the Apostle woifid have professed knowledge 
of a question concerning which his Master had confessed 


ignoranc^. The difference between the two Epistles 
is this : Mn the first, ^Paul teaches that Christ will come 
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suddenly and without warning, whenever that may be; 
in the second, he teaches that it cannot be just yet. 

We must allow then that there is no actual contradiction 
on this point between the two Epistles. Nevertheless 
this is not to entirely remove the difficulty. The mental 
attitude oft the writer in the Second Epistle is very 
different from that in the First. Although in i Thessa- 
lonians Paul docs not say that the coming of Christ is 
near at hand, he certainly implies that it may be. Indeed, 
he rather suggests his own expectation that Christ will 
come very soon. The advice to be constantly on the 
watch implies a belief that something is likely to happen 
before long. It is only reasonable if the possibility of 
a speedy occurrence is allowed. When once we are 
assured that this cannot yet come about the requirement 
of instant and continuous watching for it ceases. There- 
fore we must allow that when Paul wrote the First Epistle, 
the idea of the intermediate occurrence, the appearing of 
‘the man of sin,* W'as not in his mind. Put when the 
Second Epistle was written, this idea w'as brought forward 
prominently and made the chief object of contemplation, 
with the express purpose of postponing the expectation 
of the coming of Christ. Such a change of attitude as 
the introduction of this new idea involved could not 
but gravely modify the readers’ views of the admonition 
to watchfulness, accompanied as it was by that arresting 
image of the thief in the night, to keep people on the 
tip-toe of expectation, tfut to allow of this is not to 
disprove the Pauline authorship of the Epistle. Could 
not the Apostle’s own thought be moving on ? We may 
suppose that during the interval his mind had been 
brooding over the subject ; perha^^ he had been reading 
some J ewish Apocalypse \ with the rpult that he seem^ 
to sfe it more clearly and^ so Vas able to fill out the 
interval of intervening time to some extent. This is 

-.I . 1 I . I.. ■ I... » I ■■ I ■■■H— !■ I ■ 

' See note on 2 Thess. 
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only in accordance with the growth of revelation which we 
see going on throughout the Bible. There is no difficulty 
in believing that it was taking place in the experience of 
the great Apostle. 

But there is a serious difficulty in thfe way of accepting 
this as an explanation. In the midst of the passage about 
* the man of sin ’ Paul says, ‘ Remember ye not, that, when 
I was yet with you, I told you these things?* (2 Thess. 
ii. 5). Then this is no new revelation, after all. Paul 
had told the Thessalonians of these very things when 
he was \vith them. When was that ? It is just possible 
that he had carried out the desire of his heart, so touchr 
ingly recorded in the First Epistle, and paid a flying visit 
to Thessalonica between the writing of the two Epistles. 
In that case the difficulty vanishes. Paul could then 
have given the instruction which he now finds it necessary 
to explain more fully and enforce again. There is no 
reference in Acts to any such journey, but we know 
from 2 Cor. xii. that Paul made many journeys that 
are not recorded in that historical work. If, however, 
this was not the case we may allow for the changes of 
treatment of a subject which occur in a thinking mind, 
so that ideas which once were prominent may fall back 
for a time into obscurity, and then emerge later on into 
prominence again. 

2. It is said that the peculiar sbitements about *the, 
man of sin ’ contained in this Epistle, together with the 
whole apocalyptic passage in \^hfch they occur, are not at 
all like Paul’s teaching elsewhere and shew dependence 
on the Apocalypse. This objection may be broken up 
into two parts : first, the un- Pauline character of the pass- 
age ; second, the supqpsed dependence on the Apocalypse. 
^)«As to the first yart of the objection, it simply means 
tnat Paul does not disedss this obscure subject oft any 
other occasion. But surely he might treat it once, and 
only (mce, if special circumstances called for the discus- 
sion. 'While he dWelt much on the coming glory of the 
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victory of Christ in his teaching throughout his ministry, 
his mind did not frequently turn to apocalyptic subjects. 
That must be allowed. But the circumstances of the 
Thessalonians at the moment demanded attention to 
them. These Christians had got so ill-proportioned a 
conception of Christianity that it was for them primarily 
a doctrine of the Second Advent. To correct the notions 
of people who had that way of thinking it was necessary 
to be as explicit as possible. Therefore the Apostle deals 
with this matter, not so much because it is a favourite 
theme with him, but rather because bis correspondents 
require to be set right concerning it. (a) Then as regards 
the further difficulty that the idea of * the man of sin ’ in 
particular, but also the general apocalyptic picture, are 
derived from the Book of the Revelation, it should be 
observed that the case is by no means proved. Indeed, 
some elements of Paul’s teaching here are not at all 
harmonious with that book. It seems pretty clear that 
the hindrance to ‘the man of sin’ of which he writes 
must be th6 Roman Government, then restraining the 
outbreak of Jewish antagonism to Christianity. Thus 
Rome is regarded favourably as an instrument in God’s 
hand for the protection of His people. But in the Book 
of the Revelation Rome is Babylon drunk with the 
blood of the saints, and judgement is denounced against 
the imperial city foV her persecution of the Christians. 
Besides, there is a peculiar individuality in this mysterious 
‘man of sin' which is nol found in the Revelation and 
belongs only to our j^pistle among New Testament books. 
The resemblance may be accounted for in another way. 
It is now widely conceded that the New Testament book of 
the Revelation is based on some eajlier Jewish apocalyptic 
writing. That w'riling, or rather ^e current ideac re- 
produced by it, may have beefi familiar to Paul, and lie 
may have adopted them and applied them in a Christian 
sense. We must not suppose that ^le last boolaof our 
Bible, since it is unique in Scripture, is also umque in 
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all literature. On the contrary, it belongs to a kind of 
composition that was very'popular at the time when it 
was written. It is exceptional in its Christian inspiration, 
not in its literary form or doctrinal character. Even in 
the New Testament there are other* apocalyptic utter- 
ances. ^ A great part of what Paul here writes may be 
regarded as a development of our Lord’s own teaching 
on the subject of his Second Advent as that is recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels. 

3. The reference to a supposed forged epistle (ii. 2) and 
the emphatic authentication of our Epistle at the close 
(iii. 17) are pointed out as suspicious signs. Let us look 
at the earlier point first. Paul, in exhorting his readers 
to be calm, writes, ‘to the end that ye be not quickly 
shaken from your mind, nor yet be troubled, either by 
spirit, or by word, or by epistle as from us, as that the 
day of the Lord is now present ’ (ii. 2). Some have taken 
the Epistle here mentioned for our i ThessalonianS, and 
have supposed that the church had misapprehended that 
communication, gathering from it the conclusion that the 
return of Christ w*as to be expected immediately. We 
can very well understand how such a mistake might 
have been made. After reading Paul’s words about the 
sudden coming of Christ like a thief in the night, with the 
accompanying picture of the dead rising and the living, 
among whom the writer included flimself, being caught 
up to meet their Lord in the air, nothing would seem 
more natural to believers thaif be keenly excited with 
the expectation of seeing these wo^iders occurring very 
speedily. This application of Paul’s words fits in well 
with the general situation. But it cannot be a true 
interpretation of them. The word ‘as’ is fatal to it. 
An .‘epistle rtj.from^us’ cannot mean ‘an epistle which 
wrote ’ ; it must ineaA ‘ an epistle which appeats or 
pretends to be from us.* If Paul had meant to refer to 
his former letter, why did he not write, ‘the letter I sent 
you previously,’ or bther words to that effect ? Still we 
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need not infer from his language in this place that he 
knew of the existence of a forged letter. He may only 
mean to suggest a supposititious case. However the 
impulse may come — whether by spirit, or by word, or 
by a letter purporting to be written by the Apostle himself 
— the Thessalonians should not permit themselves to be 
disturbed tfy it. The very mentioning of these alterna- 
tives implies that he is dealing with conceivable hypotheses 
rather than with known facts. If we must take his 
words as a statement of facts, it becomes necessary to do 
so throughout. Thus we have to conclude tliat three 
different kinds of influences were at work — represented by 
(i) ‘spirit,* (2) ‘word,* (3) ‘a letter.* But the alternative 
form of the sentence with the conjunction ‘or’ excludes 
that interpretation. And yet the phrase certainly implies 
the possibility of a forgery, if not the probability of it. 
This is sufficiently remarkable. Who could be forging 
a letter in the Apostle’s name so soon after he had been 
at Thessalonica ? What could induce any one to do so 
merely in order to lead the readers to believe in the 
immediate coming of Christ? This is very strange. We 
can only conclude that there were cross currents and 
various movements in the early church of which we have 
no knowledge. Anyhow the statement lies before us in 
our Epistle. Now if Paul did not write it, somebody else 
must have done sq» What could have induced such 
a person to have gratuitously cumbered his pages with 
words that would only add to the difficulty of passing off 
his production as a %^enuine apostolic writing ? U may 
be said that he wanted to discredit i Thessalonians, 
while Irimself setting out a different idea of the Second 
Advent from that in the earlier Epistle. But surely 
if this were his object he would* have stated it more 
explicitly. » • # 

Now let us turn to the concluding authentication, ‘The 
salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the 
token in every epistle ; so I write ’ (iii) 17). It is 8«|d that 
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this expression reveals a suspicious anxiety on the part 
of the writer to have the Epistle accepted as a genuine 
work of Paul. Would the Apostle need to say this ? 
'Fhc sentence must be read in the light of that previously 
considered. If Paul knew of the cxi,stence of a forged 
letter, or if he even suspected the possibility of such 
a thing, he would naturally wish to authenticaVe a genuine 
letter beyond the possibility of mistake. Thus the two 
passages throw light on one another and support each 
other's genuineness. If the Epistle is not genuine, this 
concluding statement with its pretended token is nothing 
less than a barefaced falsehood of the most inexcusable 
character. * Pseudonymity ' is not the word to apply here. 
It is a case of downright forgery, and that with a daring 
lie added to give it credence. Is it possible that anybody 
who could write the lofty moral and spiritual sentences 
contained in this Papistic could be guilty of such wicked- 
ness ? A person of such a sinister character would not 
trouble himself to commit forgery in order to convey such 
teaching as we have here. He would be incapable of 
giving the teaching and he could not be credited with 
a desire to do so. The case is entirely different from that 
of the common practice of apocalyptic and other writers 
in affixing the name of some great personage to their own 
works— as for instance in the case of the so-called Apoc- 
alypse of Enoch, In such cases i-^here is no solemn 
authentication, no plain declaration that the document is 
a letter coming with the authorising mark of the person 
whose name is attached to it. « 

But, it is said, the phrase ‘ every epistle ’ is inappropri- 
ate at this early time, in what appears as only the second 
of the writer's letters, since it implies the existence of 
a ni^ber of epistles. * We must remember, however, that 
^ have no proof thii. our«thirteen Pauline Epistles axe all 
the letters the Apostle ever wrote. Did he never write 
any letters during all those eighteen years of Christian life 
and w|rk that preceded the sending of our two Thessa* 
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Ionian Epistles ? We have references, apparently, to more 
than one lost epistle* Besides, in writing here Paul states 
a rule of his correspondence ' of which he desires his 
readers to take notice. He does not say how often it has 
been applied in the P^st. It is for universal application, 
and this should be notic'ed in the present instance and for 
the future. * That is really all that his words mean. In 
point of fact the Apostle did authenticate his letters in the 
way he here describes. We have several clear examples, 
e. g. ‘ The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand' 
(i Cor. xvi. 2i) ; ‘ See with how large letters I have written 
unto you with mine own hand* (Gal. vi. n) ; ‘The 
salutation of me Paul with mine own liand'' (Col. iv. i8) ; 

‘ I Paul write it with mine own hand* (Philem. 19). We 
know that at a later time the Apostle’s footsteps were 
dogged by malignant enemies who would spare no means of 
thwarting his plans and hindering his work. We do not 
know how far suspicion and antagonism had gone already, 
but these cases of authentiaition shew that Paul did 
find it necessary to guard against the palming off of 
forged documents under his name. 

4. In the last place there are phrases and expressions 
not in accordance with what we know from his undoubt- 
ed writings to be Paul’s Jiterai7 style. This question can 
only be thoroughly examined by means of a discussion 
of the Greek terms which would be out of place here. 
Two points may be noticed, however. Thus twice we 
read, ‘we are bound to^^we thanks to God* (i. 3, ii. 13), 
whereas in i Thessa^nians, instead of this expression, 
we h^ave twice simply, ‘ we give thanks to God,* or ‘ we 
thank God* (i Thess, i. 2, iu 13). Then this Epistle is 
characterized by a frequent use cf the term * the Lord * 
for God, which elsewhere Paul ianot accustomed to empjoy, 
exce[iting in citations from th^ OlcP Testament Thui 
we have ‘ the Lord of peace’ (2 Thess. iii 16), instead of 
‘the Godof peace* (i Thess. v. 23); ‘ beloved ^ the Lord * 
(2 Thess. iL 13), instead of* beloved of &od* (1 Thes{| i. 4) ; 
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‘the Lord is faithful* (2 Thess. iii. 3) corresponding to 
‘ faithful is he that calleth you * (i Thess. v. 24) ; ‘ the Lord 
direct your hearts* (2 Thess. iii. 5), which we may com- 
pare with the sentence, ‘Now may our God and Father 
himself, and our Lord Jesus, direct our way unto you* 
(i Thess. iii. 11). Such differences may be accounted for 
by a temporary change in habits of language, perhaps 
under the influence of some book that is being, read at 
the time or some person with whom the writer is thrown 
into contact. If l*aul had been consulting the Old 
Testament prophecies about ‘the day of the Lord* in 
view of a letter which was especially designed to deal 
with that subject he may have caught the prophet’s 
phrase. Or we may account for the change in another 
way. Possibly Paul employed a fresh amanuensis for 
the Second Epistle. We do not know what latitude he 
allowed his literary assistants. It may be that certain 
variations of style came in at their instigation. At all 
events, it will never do to urge these small points as dis- 
proofs of the genuineness of the Epistle in face of the very 
powerful evidence we have in its favour. On the whole, 
therefore, in spite of all that has been brought forward 
on the other side, there seems good reason for resting 
assured that we have here a true, original work of the 
Apostle Paul. 

The Objects of the Epistle. 

c • 

The Apostle's main purpose in wiiting this Epistle will 
be apparent from the considerations we have beea just 
looking at. It is manifest, too, in the Epistle itself. Like 
theearlieff Epistle this short missive is especially concerned 
with our Lord’s Second Advent. But there is a difference 
^ standpoint in re^rdiag it — as we have seen already. 
In I Thessalonians Paul has to comfort his readers with 
regard to friends whom they have lost by death, assur- 
ing tlt^m that the^ departed friends will not miss the 
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privilege of taking part in the great event. Now he has 
to warn his readers against the expectation of its immedi- 
ate occuiTence. How this expectation has been engendered 
the Apostle does not say ; apparently he does not know. 
It may have been by means of what was taken for an 
inspired utterance of prophecy in the church; possibly 
some saying, attributed to Paul or one of the apostles, 
perhaps even said to have been uttered by Jesus Christ 
during his life on earth, has been conveye<i to Thessalonica 
and appealed to as an announcement of the speedy 
coming of Christ ; or, lastly, Paul supposes it possible that 
the authority is some letter purporting to have emanated 
from him —though, as a matter of fact, he has written no 
such letter. Pe that as it may — the Apostle leaves the 
question open, not caring how it might be settled-- the 
notion having spread abroad in the church and being 
bolstered up by some shew of authority, it becomes 
necessary to save the Thessaionians from their delusion, 
which has brought the church into a state of agitation 
that is very inimical to sober work and the healthy 
development of the graces of Christianity. A feverish 
anxiety about the awful Apocalypse is throwing all other 
subjects into the shade. Men cannot even give attention 
to their daily tasks. This mischievous condition of 
affairs must be corrected. For one thing, when the 
disappointment coil^cs, as come it must, since the eager 
anticipation is founded on a delusion, there will be a 
terrible reaction, in ^'hiclT faith itself will be imperilled. 
This is always the penalty of fanaticism. While it Ihstsit 
sweeps all before it with a flood of emotion ; but when « 
it is disappointed and disconcerted the ebb of the tide 
leaves a dreary and desolate regi<jn strewn witli wrecked 
hopes. There is no collapse so liesperate as that of 
inflated enthusiasm when the bubble is pricked. Fr^ 
this miserable end to their highly wrought anticipations 
Paul desires to save his readers 1|y leading them to 
more sober ways of thinking. But this is not aJLl Even 
(y; 
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during the present state of elation mischief is brewing. 
Such a condition of mind is morbid. Total absorption 
in the contemplation of a vain vision is making idle 
dreamers of its victims. Therefore, after correcting the 
noxious delusion, Paul will come down' to the considera- 
tion of very mundane duties and urge a diligent attention 
to them. 

The process by which the Apostle sets to work to 
correct the Thessalonian error is very remarkable. It 
must have been quite startling to his readers. Though 
he appeals to their memory of what he had said when 
with them, this could not have been as explicit as the 
statements he now proceeds to set forth with some fullness 
of detail. He uses the veil of figurative language because 
he cannot tell but that his letter may be intercepted 
and fall into unfriendly hands before reaching its destina- 
tion in the north. But, difficult as it is for us to thread 
our way through the maze of vague hints, since the key 
is lost, no doubt the first readers of the Epistle would 
understand perfectly well what was meant. Three 
persons, or powers, are to be recognized— one of evil 
influence — ‘ the man of sin, * ‘ the mystery of iniquity * ; 
the second keeping this back and preventing it from 
breaking out to effect its malignant purpose ; the third, 
the might that is to master and overthrow the dark and 
dreadful power after its great oifi burst. It is now 
generally agreed that the evil power is Judaism, or the 
Jews regarded as one in their unitgd opposition to the 
Christians; and that the restraining influence is the 
Roman government, which in maintaining justice and 
keeping order prevented the Jews from persecuting the 
Christians. The third^ influence is Christ coming in his 
p^wer and glory, no ^symbolism here disguising the pro- 
phecy. Thus the Apostle wishes the Thcssalonians to 
understand that the Jews, now prevented by Rome from 
carryii^ out their wfll against the Christians, will at some 
subsequent time be released from that restraint; but 
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when they are about to do their worst Christ will conie 
and destroy their power. As this has not yet happened 
he cannot be coming immediately. Therefore the Thes- 
salonians are to sec that their too eager anticipation of 
that event is a mistake. 

But, it will be said, after all was not Paul himself 
labouring under almost as great a delusion as that from 
which he wished to liberate his readers ? Did the removal 
of the power of Rome ever occur to give Judaism an 
opportunity for the more violent persecution of Chris- 
tianity? Evidently Paul was expecting this to happen 
comparatively soon, though not so speedily as the Thessa- 
lonians imagined ; and his anticipation of the coining of 
Christ to overthrow the power of wickedness was not 
satisfied with something that would not happen till 2,000 
years had passed away. VVe have seen that Paul 
evidently shared the universal belief of the early church, 
that Christ would return during the lifetime of the 
generation of Christians then on earth. But he never 
made this a part of his gospel message. What he did 
preach with emphasis in this connexion was that the 
living, risen Christ would certainly rcluni in judgement 
and for the deliverance of his people. I'urther, when be, 
saw people expecting the great event to happen immedi- 
ately he declared tl^t this could not be. But he never 
made it part of h\s message to announce the Second 
Advent as an event to^h^ippen during his own lifetime. 
He may have expeejed this; but that is another njatter. 
The most thoroughgoing champion of Paul is not called 
upon to maintain the doctrine of a sort of papal in- 
fallibility for his hero. Fallibility in regard to qjany ideas 
which do not enter into the Apostle’s message will not 
set yie message aside. 

WTiile the subject just discussed evidently afforded the 
main reason for the dispatch of this short letter, the 
opportunity was seized by the Apodtle to treat other 
subjects with which he was deeply concemea when 
£ 2 
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thinking of his friends at Thessalonica. They were still 
suflfering from persecution; and the Apostle wished to 
cheer and encourage them in the midst of their troubles. 
It was hard that this should be their experience so shortly 
after the formation of the church ; but it was wonderful 
that the church should have been so firm ivi faith and 
so thoroughly consolidated as to be able to witlistand 
the long-continued trial. Only a few months before its 
members were heatlicns like their neighbours ; now they 
arc Christians under persecution shewing the spirit of 
martyrs. Here is striking testimony to the success of 
the Apostle’s missionary efforts and to the power of that 
new life which it had brought. This is the subject with 
which the Epistle opens. Then, after dealing with the 
delusion about the Second Advent, it closes with some 
practical directions concerning the conduct of certain 
disorderly members of the church. These people are 
refusing to work, and imposing on the kindness of the 
brethren, so as to obtain a livelihood by drawing from the 
common funds provided for the poor and needy. Paul 
again reminds his readers— as he had done in the earlier 
epistle— that he liad supported himself by his own manual 
labour when he was staying at Thessalonica. That was 
an example which he expected to be followed. The lazy 
busybodies must not be allowed to feed on the gifts of the 
charitable. The proper thing to do is to cease to have 
any communication with people who behave so meanly ; 
still, only for a time. The Christian ^spirit must not fail in 
the treatm^it of such unworthy members, even when they 
prove to be recalcitrant. A man who acts in the way 
described is not to be treated as an enemy, but kindly 
admonished, with a re/cognition that even he is a brother. 
Spell advice brings ^ut the affectionate, merciful, kindly 
spirit which was in the Apostle and which he wished to 
see cultivated by the Thesssdonlans, w^hile at the same 
time it^hews his pntctical good sense and his anxiety for 
the pr&ervation of order and the suppression of abuses. 
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Date and Place of Origin. 

The data already discussed point pretty clearly to the 
time and circumstances of the origin of the Epistle. 
Nevertheless it has been maintained that this Epistle was 
written earlier than our i Thessalonians. The principal 
reason for* that view is that it bears evidence of having 
been composed very shortly after the Apostle’s presence 
among his friends, in the newly organized church, and 
his personal teaching of them. But, apart from the 
suggestion that he may have paid a flying visit to Thessa- 
lonica of which we have no notice in the history, it should 
be observed that the Epistles may both have been written 
nearly about the same time, and therefore the second of 
them as well as the first but a few months after the 
founding of the Macedonian chinches. The advice, 
'Hold the traditions which ye were taught, whether by 
word, or by ep/sr/e of ours’ (ii. 15), certainly implies that 
the Thessalonians had already received some letter from 
Paul when these words were written. The simplest 
explanation of them is that the letter referred to was 
our first Epistle. Then the treatment of the Second 
Advent in the two Epistles best suits the chronological 
order commonly given to them. The surprise and dis- 
appointment at the occurrence of death in the newly 
formed ranks of thff brotherhood, discussed in i Thessa- 
lonians, would be likely to occur early in the history of the 
church, if at alL On life t>ther hand, the misapprehension 
about the time of tht*Second Advent, and the restless state 
of expectancy referred to in 2 Thessalonians, would very • 
naturally come in at a rather later period. We are not 
bound to insert any considerable interval betwasn the two 
letters. If the reference to aif ^epistle as fronj us’ 

(2 'Shess. ii. 2) applied to our«i Thessalonians, it wotld 
require time for the earlier letter to have reached the 
church and produced its impression,^and for news of this 
to have come back to Paul before nc wrote 2 I'hessa- 
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lonians. That would imply quite an appreciable interval. 
But if, as seems more probable from the use of the phrase 
^as from us,’ Paul means some other letter not really his 
own, though pretending to be from him, the existence of 
which he knows, or which he imaginer may have been 
w^ritten, this argument falls to the ground. It is quite 
possible that the news of the state of the church,, which 
called forth our Epistle, reached the Apostle very soon 
after the dispatch of the first Epistle. In that case tlie 
second may have followed close behind it. The same 
two companion missionaries, Silvanus and Timothy, are 
associated with the Apostle in both Epistles. As i Thessa- 
lonians was written from Corinth, early in Paul’s long 
residence in that city , probably this second Epistle was also 
dispatched from the same place, and perhaps also during 
the early part of the Apostle’s time there. Thus we have 
the year a.d. 53, or at latest 54, according to the accepted 
chronology, for the probable date of our Epistle. 

Characteristics. 

The same elementary nature of the ideas and practical 
tone of the writing, w'hich were seen in the earlier Epistle, 
is found in this shorter document. There are no argu- 
ments such as w'e meet with in Romans and Galatians, 
and very little is said about the doctanal side of Christi- 
anity, that little coming in by way of allusion ‘rather than 
in the form of direct statementsv The thought of God is 
prominent here, as it was in i Thessalonians, and in a 
way that can be well appreciated when we recollect that 
the readers had but recently been rescued from poly- 
theism and idolatry and brought into the knowledge of 
the one spiritual God.^ The ‘ man of sin’s ' great crime is 
thtt he ^exalteth himself against all that is called God,’ 
* sitteth in the temple of God,’ ‘ setting himself forth as 
God.’ The enemies^* know not God.* It is the privilege 
of the (j[,hristians to be under the blessing of God, whom 
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they know as their Father — ^the Father* and *our 
Father.* Jesus Christ is often referred to in close rela- 
tion with God. Thus the opening salutation unites ' God 
the Father* with ‘ the Lord Jesus Christ * as tlie source of 
grace and peace 2) ; again, later, grace is attributed in 
common to God and Christ (verse 12). ‘The Spirit,' as 
the source of sanctification, is mentioned in association 
with ‘God’ and ‘our Lord Jesus Christ* (ii. 13); but 
there is no elaboration of statement concerning the 
mutual relation of the three. The Epistle contains no 
reference to the death or resurrection of Christ, nor does 
it mention justification, though it lays stress on the value 
of faith (i. 3 : ‘ We are bound to give thanks to God 
alway for you, brethren, even as it is meet, for that your 
faith groweth exceedingly,* &c.). On the other hand, 
prominence is given to the exaltation of Christ and the 
great things he will do when the day of his manifestation 
has come. The Second Advent entirely overshadows 
the First Advent, though the freciuent use of the human 
name ‘Jesus* implies the earthly ministry of our Loid. 

The same thankful spirit that was manifested in the 
earlier writing appears here also. The Apostle has but 
little fault to find with his Macedonian friends, and much 
good progress and steadfastness under trial for which 
offer them congratulations and to give thanks to God. The 
persecutions they ate enduring call out his sympathy, 
together with his admiration for their fidelity. 

But one marked cha<ig« may be noticed in the tone of 
the Apostle’s mind. • He is more stern and severe dn his 
denunciation of the opponents of the gospel. Christ will , 
come ‘ in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them that 
know not God, and to them that obey not this gospel of 
our Lord J esus ’ (i. 8). These people are to ‘ suffer pi^nish- 
me«t, even eternal destructk>n from the face of tie 
Lord, * &c. ‘ The Lord Jesus shall slay * ‘ the lawless one * 

‘ with the breath of his mouth/ Unlocks as though the 
continuance of the opposition and the growing spi|e of the 
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opponents liad roused the Apostle’s indignation and 
moved him to utter language of an unusually drastic 
nature. In this Epistle, perhaps more than in any other, 
Paul approaches the tone and temper of the Hebrew 
prophets. < 

At the same time the warm affectionateness of the 
Apostle comes out in this short letter, as in 'everything 
he wrote. It is deeply rooted in his nature. A man of 
large-hearted kindliness, he is continually overflowing with 
sympathy and affection. Even his rebukes are meant in 
love. After describing the treatment to be meted out to 
the tiresome, idle busybody, he is careful to add, ‘ and yet 
count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a 
brother.’ That is Paul writing from the heart. 


CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE 

SAlutution, i. 1,3. 

Paul, associating with himself his two travelling com- 
panions, Silvaniis and Timothy, as in the previous Epistle, 
addresses the divinely ordered church of the ITiessalonians 
and wishes them grace and peace from God and Christ. 

Congratulations fox fidelity under dijficulties, i. 3' 12. 

According to his custom Paul begins by expressing his 
tliankfulness for the good things he has heard about 
his friends, their faith and« Ifvc, and especially their 
patience under persecution. The ^emies who work this 
mischief will certainly suffer severe punishment. Mean- 
while tlie Apostle prays for the highest blessings to come 
to the church, that the Lord Jesus may be glorified in 
them. 4 

Tho .mlstako about the'Parouaia, 11. i-io. 
b The readers are wanted against being disturbed by the 
delusion of anticipating the immediate coming of Christ. 
There must be a falling away first and the manifestation 
of * the man of who is at present under restraint. 
Wpen the restraining influence is removed, the evil power 
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will break out, only to be destroyed by Christ, who will 
then appear. Meanwhile those who arc under the influence 
of this mysterious evil power are condemned to believe 
a lie. 

further thankafflvliig aAd akhortation, ii. 13-17. 

Paul cannot^ut express his thankfulness for the Divine 
call of tjie Thessalonians. He exhorts them to steadfastness, 
and prays that they may be cheered and strengthened. 

Frayar and Ooufldanoa, iii. 1-5. 

The Apostle asks for his readers' prayers that his 
missionary work may be fruitful and that he may be 
delivered from his opponents. He has great confidence 
in them, and prays that they may be blessed with love and 
patience. 

Admonition against disordariy oondnot, iii. 6-15. 

The church should withdraw from disorderly brethren 
w»ho refuse to work for their own living and behave as 
idle busybodics. Paul had worked hard for his own living 
when at Theasalonica, and they should do the same. 
Anybody who will not heed this advice should be shunned, 
but still admonished kindly as an erring brother. 

Banediotion and Salutation, iiL 16 18. 

The Apostle prays for peace and the Lord^s presence 
with his readers. He concludes with his invariable token, 
a salutation in his own handwriting, and so prays that 
the grace of Christ may be with them, . 
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Who were the Galatians? r 

Galatia proper was a compact district towards the 
north of Asia Minor, about 200 miles long from east to 
west, and 100 miles wide, dreary and monotonous, and 
afflicted with a severe winter climate. Its name was de- 
rived from the Gauls, warrior tribes who migrated from 
Western Europe in the third century and conquered the 
native Phrygian population. They came as savages from 
the woods, and at first lived a nomadic life with their 
flocks and herds, making the original population work 
for them in the fields as serfs. But, as was inevitable, 
in course of time the two races mixed. The advancing 
tide of Roman conquest absorbed the kingdom of Galatia ; 
according to the custom and policy of the great victors 
with their genius for government, first under a native 
tributary king and then as an integral part of the empire, 
with Ancyra, Tavium, and Pessinus for its chief cities. 
This was the condition in which it was to be found at 
the time of Paul’s journeys in Asia Minor. 

Now until recently it has been .generally held that 
Galatia proper was the region where the Apostle had 
planted the churches to which Epistle was directed, 
and that the Galatians therein addressed were the 
descendants of the settlers from Gaul. This view is still 
maintained in Germany by some scholars, such as Weiss, 
Lipsius, and Sieffert. Under the powerful influence of 
Bishop Lightfoot it can^e to be almost universally accepted 
iiif liingland. Lightfoot (Jrew attention to their Critic 
sensuousness as inclining Paul’s correspondents to accept 
the external and ritual elements of Judaism, for doing 
which jfie Apostle sternly rebukes them, and again. 
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the Celtic fickleness to which Paul is supposed to refer in 
his expostulations when he writes, ‘ I marvel that ye are 
so quickly removing from him that called you in the 
grace of Christ unto a different gospel’ (i. 6), and ‘O 
foolish Galatians, who did bewitch you ? &c. * (iii. i.) 

But another view that has been maintained by Renan, 
Hausrath, Weizsacker, Pfleiderer, Zahn,and other scholars 
on the Continent, is now being widely accepted in Great 
Britain owing to the arguments of Professor Ramsay; the 
greatest authority on the geography and antiquities of 
Asia Minor. In New Testament times the title Galatia 
was applied by the Romans to a province which included 
the old Gallic kingdom and recognized Ancyra as its 
capital, but aho extended further south into great parts 
of Phrygia, Isauria, Pisidia, and Lycaonia; and thus in- 
cluded Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, the cities in 
which Paul planted churches during what we call his 
first missionary journey. If we can accept this theory 
it will throw a flood of light on the origin and early 
history of the churches addressed in our Epistle, In- 
stead of the obscure people in the north, of whose con- 
version and early Christian history we know absolutely 
nothing beyond what might be gathered from the Epistle 
itself, if it had been directed to them, we have com- 
munities that are well known to us from the full and 
graphic narrative isf Acts. We must not let this differ- 
ence weigh with us in determining the question between 
the claims of the two* Galatias ; but no one can deny 
that it adds zest tft the inquiry and makes the result 
one of more than merely geographical interest Let us • 
then look at the merits of the case. 

I. The Apostle’s habitual s^le. We find that Paul 
invariably wrote of the places he \ ijited under the i^nies" 
oftAe Roman provinces to which they belonged. Thus»lve 
have Asia, Achaia, and Macedonia mentioned frequently 
in his Epistles. The latter name is^ particularly striking. 
In point of fact Philippi and Thessalonica \Vi|pre not 
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Macedonian cities. The indigenous race where these 
cities stood was Thracian, and the ancient kingdom of 
Macedon lay further to the north-west. But a Roman 
citizen himself, and greatly interested in the imperial 
idea, Paul would not commit the bafbarism of calling 
the inhabitants of these places Thracians ; ^ he always 
addressed them as Macedonians. It is not to be denied 
that if he were addressing the people of North Galatia he 
would call them (lalatians, for they belonged to the same 
province as the inhabitants of South Galatia. But it is 
equally certain that if he were writing to the people of 
the south part of the province, though these were not of 
Gallic descent, and therefore ethnologically not Galatian, 
he would not use any local names, but, according to his 
invariable custom, would address them by the title of 
their province in the Roman iCmpire, and therefore call 
them ‘ Galatians.* 

Then there are two or three special reasons why he 
would not depart from his settled habit in this place, 
why here in particular — if he were writing to the four 
cities— he would use the Roman provincial title. In the 
first place, he was addressing a group of churches drawn 
from dififerent primitive races. Some were Phrygians, 
others were Lycaonians. , There was no one original 
local name to include all the churches. It would have 
been clumsy to specify the racial diflfbrences or the towns 
in each case when a personal appeal was made. The 
quick, vehement style of the^^ EJpistle would not allow 
of descending to details in this way.*" If a common name 
to cover all the four churches could be found, certainly 
it would be most convenient to use it. Seeing that in 
all other c&ses Paul usef the name of the Roman province 
"concerned, he would, f&ve that name ready to hand in 
this case, and it would be as appropriate and serviccfeible 
as it would be in accordance with his favourite view of 
the places he passe^ through, which consisted of large 
divisioij^ of the Roman Empire. 
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Secondly, one of the local names was not particularly 
flattering. The title Phrygian was used with some 
contempt by those to whom it did not apply. In the 
dramatists it stands for a drunken slave. If the only 
name we had fof a Londoner were ‘ Cockney,’ or for an 
inhabitant, of New York ‘Yankee/ when we wished to 
speak courteously w'e should avoid the local title and 
seek for some more dignified mode of address. This 
would be more especially the case where people of 
different districts and names were included together. 
The people of Lycaonia would resent the inclusion of 
their cities under the name Phrygian, or the association of 
them with Phiy'gia in a common appeal. Paul, who was 
always courteous and anxious to be conciliatory, would 
not commit so complete a blunder in tact as to alienate 
his readers, at the outset, by employing what they might 
think an offensive title in addressing them. 

Thirdly, the members of the Christian churches would 
be townsfolk, and for the most part the younger and 
more intelligent persons in the community, at all events 
the more liberal-minded, such as were open to the recep- 
tion of new, startling ideas. The country folk — ‘ pagans ’ 
or peasants^ ‘lieathen’ or heath men--\vcvc long the 
most backw^ard to adopt the Christian faith. It must have 
happened that in the towns the conservative, old-fash ioncf I 
people would have* no patience with the preachers of 
a new religion, while eager, open-minded young souls 
would be more inclinecf tfl receive it. But now these latter 
would also be the^people most influenced by the new 
ideas of the Roman Empire. Thus it would be the mem-« 
bers c*f the Christian churches in particular who would 
like to be addressed as mcmbVs of the Kftipire also, 
and so would welcome the KonW name of theU pro- 
vince in a letter addressed to them. • 

It may be remarked, as a slight confirmation of this 
question of usage, that i Peter is ac^ressed to sojourners 
of the dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, /^ia, and 
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Bithynia (i Pet. i. i). Now the last three of these names 
undoubtedly designate Roman provinces ^ It is probable 
therefore that the name * Galatia * does also. We cannot 
argue certainly from Peter*s language to PauPs. But 
I Peter is remarkably Pauline in style attd phrase. 

2. The silence of Acts. We have a full jiccount of 
the planting of the South Galatian churches, but no 
description of the origin of churches in North Galatia. It 
is true that Luke does not, by any means, include a com- 
plete itinerary of PauPs journeys in his history, for the 
remarkable catalogue of experiences that the Apostle 
gives in 2 Cor. xii. contains several items which do 
not find a place in the Acts of the Apostles. It must be 
allowed therefore that Paul might have visited North 
Galatia, and yet Luke might not have described his 
missionary tour in that remote region. He mentions 
two visits to Galatia (Acts xvi. 6; xviii. 23). If he 
means North Galatia, the former of these references 
may be the occasion of evangelizing that district. But 
he gives no details, and yet the first visit immediately 
preceded Paul’s meeting with Luke at Troas. If that 
were the occasion of the founding of the Galatian churches, 
Paul would be full of it at the moment of meeting Luke. 
Our Epistle shews how enthusiastic his reception had 
been, and how promising the conversion of the Galatians, 
How then shall we account for Luke’s curt treatment 
of the whole matter in Acts? It is much more easy 
to explain this slight mentioA 8f the district through 
which Paul was travelling, if it were an old mission-field 
which he was revisiting, than if he were engaged in 
breaking up new ground and founding new churches, 
amid the‘ scenes of Enthusiasm and with the great 
results that our Epistle testifies to in regard to the origin 
oAhe Galatian church. By itself this might not ambunt 


^ Pontus may be Un exception, but it was constituted a 
Roman A>rovincc under Nero« 
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to a very strong argument. But following the considera- 
tion of greatest weight, that Paul invariably used the 
names of Roman provinces when it was possible to do so, 
it is more likely that Luke’s full account of the origin 
of the four churches in the south refers to the very 
churches jyidressed in the Epistle, than that he said 
nothing specific concerning Paul’s Galatian churches, as 
would be the case if those churches were up in the north 
at Ancyra and the other Celtic cities. 

3. The remoteness of North Galatia. The question 
of the locality to which the Epistle is directed has usually 
been studied from a distance, with reference only to books 
and documentary evidence. Professor Ramsay has a 
great advantage over his predecessors in the fact that he 
has examined it on the ground, travelling in person over 
the very course that Paul is supposed to have taken. 
The result is a strong persuasion that this could not have 
Iain in the remote regions of North Galatia. In the first 
place, that is quite an outlying district, off the main 
lines of travel which the Apostle was in the habit of 
following. Unless we have good evidence to shew that 
he travelled up into these parts, the presumption is that 
he confined his ministry to the great Greek towns that are 
mentioned in Acts and the Epistles. A deflection of hi -i 
course in order to evangelize the Celtic population of an 
obscure portion of the Roman Empire would be a varia- 
tion from his regular mode of procedure, and therefore 
would need to be ]jrove3 on evidence that is not yet 
forthcoming before it could be regarded as having* taken 
place. Then Paul was in the habit of travelling along • 
great Roman roads, the highways of commerce, or at 
all events main, well-known roufcs* That was the case 
whep he visited the cities of Soufbfcrn Galatia. But it 
would not have been so if Hie had gone to North Am 
Galatia. In that case he would have had to take a 
very rough and little frequented •path over a wild 
mountainous district. Of course it is not to be inserted 
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that the Apostle would have shrunk from the toil and 
risk of such a journey, liable as it was to the attack of 
brigands, if he had seen good reason to take it. But 
the circumstances of his first visit to Galatia were some- 
what peculiar, as he shews in his Epistles. He reminds 
his readers that it was on account of bodily illness 
that he came among them at all ; for this is apparently 
the meaning of the phrase, ‘ but ye know that because 
of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the gospel unto 
you the first time ^ (Gal. iv. 13). Professor Ramsay 
conjectures that this illness may have been a malarious 
fever contracted when down on the coast of the Levant, 
after coming from Crete, the neighbourhood being 
notoriously unhealthy ; and he supposes that, in order 
to throw it off and escape from the depressing and even 
dangerous atmosphere of the sea-shore, the Apostle 
struck north among the Balkans for the more salubrious 
climate of the great upland interior of Asia Minor. 
He further suggests that the reason why Mark left him 
at this point and returned to Jerusalem was that this was 
a change of plan, and not a part of the tour contemplated 
by the missionaries when they left Antioch. The hy- 
gienic idea underlying such an explanation of Paul’s 
movements may strike us as rather modern. Still it 
must be acknowledged as possible. At all events, since 
sickness is given as the reason for going to Galatia this 
fact must be reckoned with when we are considering the 
course of the Apostle's jounteyi It would not seem 
likely that the bad state of his health would induce him 
to take the long and arduous journey into North Galatia, 
and therefore this is a point in flavour of the South 
Galatian theory. Profdssor Ramsay considers that the 
strange experience described by Paul in 2 Cor. xii. 
^-efers to this time and to Ihe illness then endured. The 
— orn— or rather in the flesh * he takes to mean the 

’ Icing agony of pain in the head that is one of the 
of malarial fever. Certainly such a distressful 
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condition was not in itself likely to induce the Apostle 
to undertake what would have been his most toilsome 
and adventurous missionary journey. 

4. The greater suitability of the Epistle to the 
South Galatiam. Professor Ramsay's commentary is 
largely occupied with an elaboration of this idea. Going 
through tAe Epistle point by point, the author shews 
again and again hftw apt many of the Apostle's phrases 
and aigumcnls are when read with reference to what 
we know of the four churches in the south, and hoW 
much less suitable they would be for North Cialatia. 
Some of his arguments will strike the ordinary reader as 
subtle and far-fetched. l>ut there are considerations 
which all of us can appreciate. Let us glance at one 
or two. 

In the first place, it is impossible to read the Epistle 
observantly without being struck with the tone of author- 
ity which the Apostle employs throughout. It is true he 
is writing to his own converts. But that is the case in 
the Epistles to Connth, Thessalonica, and F^hilippi ; yet 
in none of those Epistles, not even when rebuking the 
Corinthians, does he shew so much the air of a master 
’correcting his pupils. He w'onders at the Galatians’ great 
declension, and expostulates with them on account of it in 
no measured terms. N ow there was no district evangelized 
by Paul where such^ tone would be more likely to rouse 
a' spirit of pride and resentment than Celtic Galatia. 
The Gauls regarded thamcelves as the aristocracy settled 
in the land, like out Norman barons, and despised the 
original inhabitants, those poor Phrygians whom they had 1 
conque*‘ccl and subdued. To use such an expression as 
‘ O foolish Galatians I ' to such pttople would be^culiarly 
annoying. Paul had no fear of before his eyes^^and 
held* to his convictions with ^he utmost tenadity, no 
matter who might dispute them. And yet he declared 
that he would become all things tp^all men if by any 
means he might win ^ome, and his conduct 01^ more 

CJ) 
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than one occasion evinces great tact. But to address the 
proud Gauls, as the Galatians in this Epistle are addressed, 
in language which might almost be compared to the 
scolding of little children, must strike us as anything but 
tactful. The case would be entirely •different if Paul 
were addressing the Asiatics of Southern Galatia, Those 
Phrygians and other races of men who ha^d been in 
subjection for generations, always embtional, sometimes 
fanatical, would need firm treatment, and could stand it. 

Secondly, there are two points of law raised in the 
course of the Epistle, each of which would be more suit- 
able to tlie southern than to the northern Galatians, 
one touching the law of adoption, the other the law of 
inheritance. The Greek custom of adoption carried with 
it certain religious rights and obligations. This had been 
so with the Roman custom in ancient times ; but it had 
ceased to be the case before the commencement of the 
Christian era. Now in our Epistle the Apostle assumes 
that it is still a current custom. To be made a son of 
Abraham by adoption is to come into the privileges of 
the patriarch’s covenant. This then implies a Greek 
civilization, rather than a Roman. Thep, according to 
the old custom, to be an heir implied sonship, because the 
son had a right to inherit his father’s property. Thus to 
make a will in favour of anybody implied the adoption of 
that person. This custom had ceasdU at Rome by Paul’s 
time, but in our Epistle he argues that the possession 6f 
Abraham's faith carries with it sonship, as the inherit- 
ance implies the adoption, saying, ‘Know therefore that 
‘ they which be of faith, the same are sons of Abraham ’ 
(ill. 7)., In writing to the Romi^ns, referring to their 
different fcustoms, he iorgues conversely, ‘ If children, 
then«heirs* (Rom. viiK i6). Now the civilization of the 
southern cities was thoroughly Grecian ; they had ^jeen 
part of the Macedonian kingdom, and were immersed in 
thp ideas and habits»of the Greeks before they had come 
under j(he Roman authority. But this was not the case 
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with Galatia proper, in the* north. Here their own Celtic 
king had reigned till he had to give place to the Roman 
governor, and Greek influence was much less felt. Con- 
sequently any reference to the law of adoption would be 
understood in jtlfe Roman sense, and therefore PauPs 
argument would not be appreciated in North Galatia as 
it would be appreciated in the south. 

The other legal'point is similar. There had come to 
be^a difference between a Greek will and a Roman will. 
The Greek will was irrevocable when once it had been 
duly executed ; but the Roman will could be destroyed 
or altered by the testator at any time so long as he lived. 
Now Paul litre assumes the Greek custom, when he 
writes, ^ brethren, I speak after the manner of men : 
I'hough it be but a man's covenant (or testament^ 
as the word's primary meaning is in the Greek), yet when 
it hath been confirmed, no one makelh it void, or 
addeth thereto’ (iii. 15). . That is to say, once made and 
executed it is irrevocable. This is not the Roman 
custom ; it is the Greek custom. Therefore it would suit 
tlie people of Southern Galatia with their Greek manners 
and customs as it would not suit the Romanired Celts of 
the north who knew little of Greek civilization. 

In the third place, a small point which yet is not' 
without its significance may be made out of the Apostle's 
references to Barna 85 as in this Epistle. He is first simply 
mentioned as Paul’s companion in one of the Apostle’s 
visits to Jerusalem. PAut writes, * Then after the space 
of fourteen years f went up again to Jerusalem with 
Baniabas’ (ii. i). Bdt in describing the dispute with* 
Ceph?'Sat Antioch the Apt>sti^ states as the clim^ the 
mischief ^ that eVen Barnabas wak carried away with their 
dissimulation’ (ii. 13). Why Barnabas’? •That 

remhrk would be without signiAcance unless the readers 
were sufficiently acquainted wfth Barnabas to be surprised 
at his conduct. But the only placA in the scheme of 
history as we have it in Acts which would allow Paul 

F 2 
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visiting North Galatia com^ after the breach with 
Barnabas, when that great teacher was no longer the 
Apostle’s travelling companion. The Gauls in the north 
could never have seen him. Paul, who always adjusted 
liirnself to the attitude of his readers, would scarcely have 
written as he did if that were the case. But in the visit 
to the four cities of South Galatia Barnabas ' was with 
Paul, or rather, as we , read the narrative, Paul with 
Barnabas, for the senior disciple took the lead in that 
eaily mission. At Lystra the native people took Barnabas 
for Zeus, the supreme divinity, and Paul for Hermes,; the 
messenger god, because he was the ntore eloquent 
speaker. The superior honour offered <to Barnabas 
suggests that in presence he appeared to be the more 
imposing personage, as formally he was the leader of the' 
mission. Tlic two worked together quite harmoniously. 
They delivered the same message. Tlic gospel which Paul 
preached was also Baniabas* gospel. If then Barnabas 
turned aside from the spirit of it and by his example 
contradicted its principles, this would be a most surpris- 
ing thing for the people of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe. They would quite understand the emphasis of 
the phrase ‘ €ve?i Barnabas ^ ; but in Ancyra, Tavium, and 
Pessinus, away in the north, places Barnabas had never 
visited, where he had never been heard of, or at best 
where he was known only by name, ijie remark would be 
pointless. 

There would be little or nc^hjng to say against this 
view, that the Galatians of our Epistie are no others than 
the members of the churches w'hich Paul and Barnabas 
planted during their first missionarj*^ journey in Asia 
Minor, the South Gal^ians, if it were not that certain 
things in the Acts arjf thought to point in the opposite 
direction. Let us Icm at^these objections. 

Objectiona to the South Galatian theory. In the 
first place, it iato b^ observed that Luke does not usually 
adopt Jihe nomenclature of Roman political geography, 
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giving the districts he describes the n^imes of provinces, 
but, following the older and local custom, he uses the 
native names according to the divisions of races or 
ancient kingdoms. Thus when describing the visit of 
Paul and BarnaUhs to the four cities of South Galatia he 
docs not use the word Galatia, the title of the Romar? 
province, l)ut has ‘ Antioch of Pisidia * (Acts xiii. 14), ‘ the * 
cities of Lycaonia, Lystra and Dcrbe * (xiv. 6), &c. If that 
were all we might conclude that while Luke chose to use 
the local names Paul preferred the Roman names for the 
same regions. But wc find Luke also twice mentioning 
‘Galatia' (xvi. 6, xviii. 23). If then he is adhering to his 
custom here he must mean ethnological (Galatia, Galatia 
proper, in the north, not the Roman province of Galatia. 
And' in each of tthese places Luke says that Paul went 
through the region of Galatia. That would seem to 
indicate two visits to the Celtic district. Thus after all 
it would seem that Paul had evangelized that part of Asia 
Minor. If so, is it not reasonable to suppose that when 
he wrote a letter to the ‘Galatians’ it was to people living 
there ? Luke was the attendant companion of Paul in 
some of his journeys. Is it not likely that he used the ► 
word ‘ Galatia ’ in the same sense as his master ? That 
indeed is most probable. But are we sure he doe» 
not mean the province of Galatia? It is true that this 
would be a departuie from his custom. But I^rofessor 
Ramsay has shewn a good reason why he should have 
departed from it in this^n^tancc. The churches of South 
Galatia formed a certain missionary unit in that they lay 
along the same travelling route and were all four planted * 
at the bame time. They were the earliest Pauliryi churches 
in Asia Minor, the harvest of his*first missionary journey ^ 
on the mainland ‘ after leaving It was dcsfrable 

therefore to comprehend the ^'6up under one common 
name. This could not be done if only the local names 
were used. In that case Luke would ^lavc to write Pisidia 
and Lycaonia. Besides, it is likely that Paul had c|)me to 
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speak of these churches in his own way as Galatian. 
Though when describing the first visit to the district 
Luke would follow his custom and use the local names, 
after the churches had been formed, and had had some 
history, and had often been mentioned ^y Paul, it would 
natural for Luke to adopt his master’s phraseology^ 
and call them (Galatian. * 

But now in the two passages above referred to we have 
mention of ‘ the region of Galatia and Phrygia,* literally in 
the first case ‘the Phrygian and Galatian region* (Acts 
xvi. 6), and in the other cither the same thing, or ‘the 
Galatian region and l^hrygia’ (xviii. 23) — for the order 
of the words is different. Now the question is, Do these 
phrases mean one district with two nam6s? That was 
Lightfoot’s view, on the supposition that as the original 
population of North Galatia was Phrygian, the expression 
means ‘the region which was originally Phry^gian and 
afterwards Galatian *•- surely a cumbrous notion, and one 
dragging in a needless archaeological allusion. If one 
and the same district is meant, it is much more probably 
one known in Luke’s day both as Phrygia and as Galatia. 
That would apply to the Phrygian part of South Galatia. 
Then the adjectival form of the phrase favours the view 
that the larger Galatia of the province and not the original 
ethnographical Galatia is meant. Professor Ramsay 
adduces an analogous case: ‘Ln^o/fSn is the old historic 
land of Lacecla^monia ; h\x\. Lakonike gc (the Lacedaimo- 
nian land) comprises the entire^region which had passed 
under Spartan rule and had been" added to Laconia, 
including Messenia and the land near Pylas ’ (Hastings* 
Dictionary of the Bible ^ article ‘ Galatia, Region of’). 
There is no reason wh// Luke should say ‘the Galatian 
region’ if he meant (t/latia proper; but it would be quite 
in accordance with Greek usage if, not being so enamoured 
of the Roman usage as Paul, he employed it for the larger 
district which took it's name from the more ancient king- 
dom iqr the nprth. If in the second passage we read, ‘ the 
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Galatian region and Phrygia^^ we may lAidei^tand the 
latter name to refer to that part of Phrygia which was 
not included in Galatia, or we mty take ‘the Galatian 
region ’ to be the Lycaonia part of Galatia. In any case 
we have no insupiferable difficulty^ here. 

What looks more like a serious difficulty comes up in^ 
the content of the earlier phrase. The whole passage 
runs thus : ‘ And they went through the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia, having been forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to speak the word in Asia ; and when they 
were come oyer against Mysia, they assayed to go into 
Bithynia; and the Spirit# of Jesus suffered them not; 
and passing by Mysia, they came down to Troas * (Acts 
xvi. 6-8). Let us study this passage with a map open 
before us. As we read it in our English versions it 
seems to mean that the missionaries were first forbidden 
to preach in Asia — i.e. the province called Asia, of 
which Ephesus was the capital. Accordingly they turned 
aside and went into the region of Phrygia and Galatia, 
and Ihencc towards Mysia, and so on to Troas by the 
north-west coast. Now if South Gajatia is intended, a 
difficulty arises on this understanding of the niirrative. 
In the previous paragraph (verses i-j) we see that P;^ul 
had just been to Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium. The 
province of Asia lies west of those cities, and .Mysia is 
north of that. It seems absurd to say that, being forbidden 
to go into^Asia on his journey from the cities of South 
Galatia, Paul went blicic to the province of Galatia, 
meaning those very cities, and thence roufid by Mysia 
to^Troas. Therefore, it has beenr said, the passage must» 
refer lo North Galatia. But this is on the assumption that * 
the dependent clause ‘ having be^n forbidden . to speak 
the yford in Asja * must refer to wlut happened before the 
stafement of the primary clause and condition it, the 
primary clause consisting of the statement, ‘ And they 
went through the region of Phrygi J and Galatia.’ ' That 
this is the natural reading of the passage in Englyh must . 
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be g^ranted It has been argued that it must also be the 
meaning of the Greek text. But there are instances of 
a clause with a past t)articiple coming after one in the 
indicative mood to describe what followed, not what 
preceded and conditioned the action fltst stated. Thus 
in Acts XXV. 13 we read, ‘Now when certain days were 
passed, Agrippa the king ^nd Bernice arrived at Ciesarea, 
and saluted Festus/ The Revisers* margin has ‘having 
saluted,' and this is the exact translation of the Greek, 
which is a dependent clause with a past participle, similar 
to that in the passage before us. It would be misleading 
to translate it literally here, because ‘having saluted 
Festus’ would mean in English that Festus had been 
saluted by the king and queen before they arrived at 
the place where they met him -an obvious absurdity. 
A similar construction is found in Acts xi. 30: ‘Which 
also they did, sending it to the elders by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul.* Here a past participle (Greek 
aorist) is translated by the English present participle 
‘sending,’ and it does not mean a previous action'. 

Therefore it is perfectly in accordance with Luke*s style 
to understand the passage before us to mean a series of 
events in the following order : — 

(1) A journey through the region of Phrygia and 
Galatia. 

(2) An intention to preach in Asia fDivinely frustrated). 

(3) A course of travel by Mysia. 

(4) An intention to visit Bithfnfe (Divinely frustrated). 

(5) The course of travel continued through Mysia to 
♦ Troas. 

These are the principal objections to the South Galatian 
theory, and they do no^ seem to go far to dispose of it, 
w^hile^we have seen thAt the reasons for accepting it are 
very strong indeed. . It may seem superfluous to have 

' Far other instances this form and a full discussion of the 
subject the reader may bf referred to The Epistle in the Galatians: 
An Esscfi'.f on its Destination and Date^ by E. H. Askwith. 
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devoted so much attention to a m^re gfeographical 
question ; but we have this result, that wc can now feel 
assured that our Epistle was not directed to an obscure 
people of whom we know nothing, but was sent to 
those converts of* Paulas first journ<?y in Asia Minor 
concerning whom we have very full infunnation in the 
narrative of Acts. Thus wc get a frame for our picture, 
or rathen a background clearly outlined and richly 
coloured. 


The Four Gaiatian Cities. 

Having now located the’ destination of the Epistle, wc 
arc in a position to gather some information concerning 
the places in which the Galatian cliurches were founded. 
These, we have seen, were four — Antioch, Iconiuin, Lystra, 
and Derbe. 

Antioch. The reader of the New Testament meets 
with two cities of this name. One is the capital of Syria 
and the head quarters of Cicnlilc Christianity in the days 
of the apostles, the church in which city had ordained 
and commissioned Paul and Parnabas for their mission- 
iuy expedition (Acts xiii. 1^3). The other is known as 
Antioch in^Pisidia, dr more strictly ‘ Pisidian Antioch, 
to distinguish it from various Antiochs of wliicli there 
were as many as sisifeen scattered over Asia Minor and 
Syria, all named in honour of the Selcucid kings. This 
city had been foundctl ^bout • 306 11. c. by Selcucus 
Nikator. Some tinfb before the year 6 u. c. Augustus 
made it a Roman colony. Under the emperors a colony 
was a city in some conquered territory where soldiers at 
the end of a campaign, or those who had completed their 
term of ser\'icc, were allowed to so^ge with the privileges 
of citizenship. The citizens of a^military colony possessed 
a right called /us Italiawiy which apparently included 
not only personal freedom, but alscl immunity from the 
poll tax and the payment of tribute. In fact, a ^colony 
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was like a piece pf Rome carried away into the province 
and still retaining the proud rights of Roman citizenship. 
Paul would rejoice to preach in such a city, as he always 
felt drawn (o bring his message to bear on what was most 
central and potent in the life of his agt. If, as Professor 
Ramsay suggests, the Apostle turned his footsteps towards 
the uplands where this city was situated In order to 
escape the mischievous effects of the malarious .sea-coast, 
he should have found Antioch bracing arfd health-giving, 
for the city was planted at an elevation of 3,600 feet 
above the sea level, on the skirts of a long ridge now 
called Sultan-Dai^h^ overlooking an extensive, fertile 
plain that stretches away in 'a south-easterly direction. 
The ruins are' said to be imjxjsing and to cover a con- 
siderable space, but they have never been thoroughly 
explored. The original population was Phrygian, and 
the Roman soldiers on account of whom the city was 
converted into a colony could only have formed a minority 
of the inhabitants. According to the narrative in Acts 
(xiii. 50) *the Jews urged on "the devout women of 
honourable estate’ as well as *the chief men of the city* 
to persecute Paul and Barnabasi This is a peculiar 
feature of the persecution at Antioch, not met with 
elsewhere, as far as our information Igoes. It* is interest- 
ing to learn that throughout Asia Minor, and in the 
Phrygian cities in paiticular, womSn of social standing 
enjoyed great consideration and even held office. Then 
the Jews were also an infitieeitial body in Antioch. 
Thousands of them were settled in* the Phrygian cities. 
At Antioch they had a synagogue, and were able to 
influence the chief people of. the city enough to secure 
the expulsion of the Christian missionaries. 

loonium. This Qjfcy, still existing under the name of 
Konia^ and now the ternrinus of the railway that cbmes 
across Asia Minor in a southerly direction from the 
Bosphorus, was str£:tly speaking within the conflnes of 
Lycaopia, though the inhabitants were regarded as 
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Phrygians, a fact which accounts for the ^atemcnt in 
Acts (xiv. 6) that when the apostles were driven out of this 
city ‘they fled unto the cities of Lyawnia^ Derbe, and 
Lystra/ as thoughj,they were not already fn that district. 
Antony had conferred the city on Amyntas, the king of 
Galatia, after whose death in 25 13 . c. it became an integral 
part of the*Roman Empire. Under Claudius it received 
the name Claudiconium. Unlike Antioch, it was not a 
Roman colony during the apostolic age, though it became 
one under Hadrian in the next century. It remained for 
two centuries |)art of the province of Galatia. Situated 
on one of the great routes between Cilicia and thj 
West, Iconium became an imporlant commercial city, 
and accordingly attracted a number of Jewish settlers. 
The modern Kcnia stands in the midst df luxuriant 
orchards, and is watered by a stream from the hills on 
the west which loses itself in the great central, unculti- 
vated plains that spread out to the east from this point. 
The natural advantages of the situation must have made 
it a garden of beauty and fruitfulness in ancient limes 
when the city was most flourishing. 

Iiystra. A journey of eighteen miles in a southerly 
and slightly westerly' direction from Iconium would bring 
the traveller to Lystra, a city which was reckoned asjn 
the same district with Derbe, but which was really nearer 
to Iconium. The-T-oad between the two sites rises 
considerably, so that Lystra was 430 feet above Iconium 
and stood at a height Af*3,78o feet above the sea level. 
Yet it was situated In a mountain valley at the ektremc 
north of the hills that form the southern rampart of the 
great central tableland. JThe valley, is refreshed with 
a stream which flows in an easterly direction fill it loses 
itself in the plain. Abouti a north-west of the 
moefem village "bf Khatyn Sered is a large, mound which 
marks tbe site, of the ancient city that, howeverj must 
have extended ^over the lower, level ground for some 
distance, since a large stone basin, bearing an inst^ription 
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in honour of Augustus, has been found some distance 
from the mound, and apparently on the site of a sacred 
place dedicated to the worship of the emperor. In 
the year 1885 a coin was discovered with the Latin 
legend : Colonia . Iulia . Felix . Gemina . Lustra, 
proving that Lystra was a Roman colony.^ The city 
was off the main highway that ran east and west through 
Asia Minor, but an imperial military road connected it 
with the head quarters of the army at Antioch. In the 
apocryphal of Paul and^ Theda it is stated that 

when Paul was expelled from Antioch he went along the 
‘^myal road* that leads to Lystra till he came to the 
crossways, where Onesiphorus, who was waiting for him, 
induced him to turn aside and visit Iconium. There 
would be Latin-speaking veterans of the Roman army at 
Lystra as in other military colonies, but the majority of 
the inhabitants would be the native Asiatics— Lycaonians, 
as they were then called. Here were Jews also ; but as wc 
do not read of any synagogue in this city, probably they 
were not very numerous. 

Derbe. The last of the four cities, that which marks 
the termination of the Apostle’s journey in an easterly 
direction through Asia Minor, is Derbe, another town of 
Lycaonia, still within the large province of Galatia. The 
site of this city has been identified with some probability 
as /Coska or Loska^ where is a large *fnound called Gude- 
lissin^ which appears to be ancient but has not been 
exciivatcd. This site was identtfi^d by Professor Sterrett, 
and his opinion is accepted by Professor Ramsay, who 
• states, however, that ‘the evidence is not yet perfect.* 
Derbe was situated on the main eastern road, to which 
therefore t*aul had returned after turning aside to visit 
Lystm. For. a tim<*((i(from- a.d. 41 to -72) it was the 
frontier city of the Roman province, aiid was entitled 
Claudio- Derbe, after the Emperor Claudius. 
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The Origin of the Galatian Churches. 

The churches in the four cities of Southern Galatia 
were all founded in the course of Paul’s ‘ first missionary 
journey.’ It has ^een said th;|t the title of this journey 
is not strictly correct, since the Apostle had been engaged 
in evangeHstic preaching for years among the towns 
and villages of Syria and Judaea before lie set out on 
this more distant expedition. But that work was the 
spontaneous, irresponsible, independent activity of a 
man burning with zeal for the cause he had previously 
persecuted, sanctioned by the highest of all authorities 
— the authority of the Lord who had called him and 
made him an apostle, but not commissioned by any 
human community. He always based his ‘ right to 
teach on this primary, Divine call. But when he set 
out as the companion of Barnabas for the wider field 
of evangelizing, which included more remote regions 
than any hitherto visited, it was with a distinct mandate 
from the church at Antioch in Syria. That church 
solemnly set apart and sent out the fwo missionaries. 
Their journey w^s missionary in the sense that they 
were commissioned by the Syrian church to undertake 
it, and it was the first of Paul’s expeditions of this 
character, and also the first of his extensive journeys. 
The two travellers?* sailed to the island of Cyprus, 
where they were' remarkably successful ir^ one respect, 
for they actually won %otrer to their faith the Roman 
proconsul, Sergius fl^aulus. Thence they sailed dcross 
to the mainland df Asia Minor, landing in the gulf of 
Attalia, opposite to Cyprus. Not, staying long at Perga, 
they made their way up through the Balkans to Antioch 
in Pisidia. We have ^already noticed the Apq^tle’s 
statement tliat this inland jo\jm^ was taken, or per- 
haps we should say expedited, be^u^e of his illrtess \ 


% ■ 


* See p. C4. 
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Even in the present day it is the tommon practice 
of the inhabitants of the hot, unhealthy sea-border to 
retire to the mountains on the approach of summer, 
‘When the time arrives, the people may be seen 
ascending to the upper ^grounds, n^n, women, and 
children, with flocks and herds, camels and asses, like 
the patriarch of old. If them St. Paul was Perga in 
May, he would find the inhabitants deserting its hot 
and silent streets. They would be mmdng in the 
direction of his own intended journey. He would be 
under no temptation to stay. And if we imagine him 
as joining some^, such company of Pamphylian families 
on his way to the Pisidian mountains, it gives much 
interest and animation to the thought of this part of his 
progress 

Mark yeclined to accompany the apostles in this 
extension of their expedition and returned to Jerusalem, 
leaving Barnabas and Paul to prosecute the mission by 
themselves. The first halting-place was Antioch in 
Pisidia, the Roman colony and' grpat military centre. 
Here, according to custom, they entered the synagogue 
on the first sabbath and took their spats among their 
fellow Jews. After the usual reading of two lessons, 
one from the Torah, the sacred book of the law, and 
the other from the second volume of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the two visitors were •»,asked if they had 
anything to say, This was quite in ’ accordance with 
the custom of the synagogiife^f where the prc^aching 
and teaching were not confined*- to any order of 
ministry, but wire open to any capable person who 
might be invited to speak by the elders in authority. 
Paul, already appearing as the chief spokesman in the 
mission, responded ^o the cou^eous invitation of the 
synagogue rulers, ros/^to J^is feet, and attracting attention 

* Conybeare and Ykvtson, Life aAd^ Epistles of St* Paul, 
chap, vi 
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with a beckoning wave of his hand, delivered the great 
message of the gospej for the first time in the hearing of 
any people of Asia Minor. Luke shews that he perceives 
the importance of- the occasion by giving the speech in 
full. It must be# allowed that, in harmony , with the 
recognized licence of the ancient historian, the author 
of Acts woirid feel free to compose such a speech as he 
would believe Paul might have uttered on the occasion. 
This was the invariable practice of Thucydides, who 
nevertheless must be reckoned an honest and trust- 
worthy writer. But then' we must not forget that Luke 
became a travelling companion of the Apostle. In con- 
templating the production of his narrative, is it not 
likely that an accurate and diligent author, such as 
the preface to the Third Gospel leads us to expect Luke 
to be, would do his best to learn from the lips of Paul 
himself w^hat the Apostle had said on so historic an 
occasion ? At all events we may rest assured that 
we have here the line of thought and the method of 
presenting his subject followed by the Apostle. In view 
of our Epistle it is important to see how the Galatians 
were first approached with the gospel niessage. Here in 
the first discourse in the first of the four towns visited by 
Paul and Barnabas we have the first presentation of 
Christianity to these people. What form did it take ? 

Paul begins yk^ithra brief review of the histoiy of 
Israel, calling attention to God’s choice of the people and 
His directing hand at-^wery great crisis. Thus they 
should be prepared fdr some new manifestation o^ Divine 
power and grace. In a few swift strokes the Apostle touches 
on leading points - the bondage in Egypt, the obtaining 
of Canaan, the mission of the judges up to Sftmuel, the 
appointment of Saul in response to |he people’s deipand 
for asking, the substitution of as king when Saul 

wa5|rejected.' Hore the tecital ceasls. The mention of 
David suggests David^s greater soi^, 1 At this point Paul 
plunges at once into his new message. It is all in line 
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with what preceded. God had sent the judges and kings ; 
now God has brought a descendant of David, according 
to the promises of Scripture, to be a Saviour. This is 
Jesus, for whose coming John the Baptist— of whom the 
(ialatian Jews must have heard, foii.he had disciples 
even at Ephesus prepared the way, and to whom the 
prophet of* the wilderness bore witness be^ng a much 
more honourable personage than himself. This Jesus 
came to bring salvation to the Jews ; but the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem rejected him and induced Pilate to 
put him to death. Their opposition was futile, for 
Ciod raised him from the dead, in adcordance with 
prophecy. Through this man forgiveness of sins is now 
proclaimed. Every one who believes is justified as he 
could not be justified by the law of Moses. A solemn 
warning not to despise the message concludes this clear, 
virile declaration of the gospel. The statement about 
justification should be especially noted. Luke here re- 
produces the exact Pauline doctrine. It is the doctrine 
which the Apostle enforces in our Epistle-justifica- 
tion by faith over against the failure of the Jewish 
law to etTcct it. When writing his letter he expresses 
astonishment that the Galatians should have fallen 
back from this position, fascinated by the weak and 
beggarly elements of the law. He assumes that they 
know his teaching of justification faith perfectly well. 
Now in Luke^s account of the first sermon preached to 
the Galatians we see that thisni^J^a is distinctly set forth. 
Here we have the very teaching, departure from which 
Paul deplores in hiS Epistle. 

The effect of this sermon was remarkable. one 
seems <o‘*have taken offence at it, although it was 
delivered to Jews jn their synagogue. It is to be 
observed that while/Pa^I spoke of the Ineffectiveness 
of the,, law, assuming that th^ Jws were *consciog^ of 
this in their own eiperience, he did not 'announce the 
abrogation of the law. It \vas a moderate, considerate 
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statement of his position. The Jews requested Paul 
to speak to them again the next sabbath. They were, 
interested, . but not yet convinced, arid perhaps per^ 
plexed. Still, after the meeting many of them followed 
Paul and Barnatas, who urged them ‘to continue in 
the grace of God,' implying that they fead yielded to 
the messaige and become converts. These were of two 
classes — Jews and ‘devout proselytes/ i. e. men* and 
women of the native race who had previously accepted 
Judaism. As yet no heathen were included. But the 
novel teaching made a fereat stir. The synagogue was 
open to th^ public, and on the next sabbath it was found 
to be ’crowded with the pagan inhabitants of the city. 
This roused the jealousy of the Jews, and as Paul was 
preaching, though it does not appear that as yet he was 
making any explicit offer of his gospel to the Gentiles — 
that came a little later—since his teaching was of such 
a character as to break down the wall of privileged 
seclusion about the covenant people, they interrupted 
him, contradicting his statements, and at length de- 
scending to personal abuse. Then Paul made a bold 
declaration of policy. It was necessary that he should 
first deliver His message to the Jews. But since they 
had rejected ' it the missionaries would turn to the 
Gentiles. Of course this pleased the latter class of 
people, and many them came over to tlie new move- 
ment. Not only the city, but the region— a technical 
term for thc^ suburban parts under the jurisdiction, of the 
colony — were affect^. Thus .quite a considerable* church 
was gathered. We can see from this narrative how it • 
was composed. There was^first the nucleus of Jews 
and Jewish proselytes won over on the firsf sabbath ; 
then there was tjie much more numerous l^dy ot con- 
verted pagans froha the city, anil ‘ the region.' The 
majority would be Qentile, bul Ihere was a Jewish 
minority. ^ ^ - 

This success was not to go en unmolested. The Jews 
(9) G 
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roused the religious women of influential position and the 
chief men of the city, who commenced a persecution 
which induced Paul and Barnabas to leave, shaking otT 
the dust of their feet, according to their Master’s direc- 
tions. Thence they made their way to l/:onium. In con- 
nexion with this journey we have the earliest account 
of the Apostle’s bodily appearance. It is found in the 
apocryphal Ac^s of Paul and Thccla^ an early Chris- 
tian romance, based to some extent on tradition. We 
cannot put much faith in the description contained in such 
a work. Still it is so definiw that it may contain a 
genuine reminiscence of what Paul looked li^e. Onesi- 
phorus, who with his wife and family is waiting at the 
crossroads for the Apostle as he comes from Antioch, 
recognizes him by the description Titus ^ had given. 
It is as follows: ^ He saw Paul coming along, a man 
of moderate stature, with crisp hair, . . . scanty, 
crooked legs, with blue eyes, and large knit brows, 
long nose, and he was full of the grace and pity of the 
Lord, sometimes having the appearance of a man, but 
sometimes looking like an angel.* 

At Iconium the missionaries proceeded on lines similar 
to those followed in Antioch. They first went to the 
synagogue, and their preaching resulted in the conversion 
of many people, both Jews and Greeks. Here too the 
Jews aroused opposition on the p%rt of the heathen 
population, and the whole city was divided into two 
factions. At length the antijgpnism became serious. 
Gentiles and Jews, including the eldeiFs of the synagogue, 
united in a plot to stone the apostles, hearing of which 
they fled from the tity. * Still . they had been there 
for some time preaching, and miracles had appeared. 
They left a considerable church behind them as the fruit 
of their labours. / ^ * • 

The next places to «e* visited were the Lycaonian cities 

i, ^ 2 ^ 

* An anachruntsm : this was before Titus had met Paul. 
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of Lystra and Dcrbe, with ‘//w region roumi abcui^ 
The mission was not confined to the towns. Outlying 
parts were also evangelized*^ ' At Lystra the cure of 
a cripple led to a scene of wild enthusiasm. The excited 
populace,, more devoted to the old pagan cults in the 
interior of Asia Minor than people nearer Kome/were for 
sacrificing* to the rnissionaries as to two divinities who^ 
were paying them a visit. They actually brought oxen 
crowned with garlands for this object, Barnabas, the 
leader of the expedition, they took for Zeus, the king of 
the gods, and Paul, the chief spokesman, for Hermes, the 
herald god. There was a temple or shrine, or perhaps 
only an altar of Zeus, at the gate of tljc city, and here 
the sacrifices were to be offered. A stranger scene has 
never been witnessed in all the romance of missions. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that Paul could restrain the 
crowd from their fanatical purpose. Now we know that 
our Epistle was addressed in part to converts from these 
v^ry people, we chn see how suitable some of its expres- 
sions are. Thus when Paul writes, ‘ye received fne as 
an angel of God’ (Gal. iv. 14), he may be referring to 
their mistaking him for Jlermes, the winged messenger 
god of the pagans. If so, then his words in an earlier 
passage, ‘ But though we, or an angel from heavett^ shoul'* 
preach unto you any gospel other than tliat which we 
preached unto yov^ let him anathema ’ (i. 8), may 
contain an allusion to the same incident. Then his re- 
minder of the enthusia|nj of the Galatians, which went so 
far that Paul could »ay of it, ‘ for I bear you witmfss, that, 
if possible, ye would have plucked out your eyes and given 
them to me ’ (iv. 1 5), might well be based on a recpllection 
of that frantic attempt to offer -^garlanded oxen and so 
render Divine honours to the apostles. 

But the amazing* changeablen^s of temperament to 
which the Epistle bears witness asV painful characteristic 
of the Galatians was previously, w^nessed in the city of 
Lystra. Jews from Antioch and Iconium persuaded the 
G 2 
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mob to turn against the missionaries, no doubt represent- 
ing them to be no better than cheats and charlatans. 
.Chagrin at their *own humiliation in having taken such 
people for gods would whip the fickle ^ multitude into 
a rage. What was only planned at Icoaium w^s effected 
at Lystra. Paul was stoned and dragged out of the city 
as a dead man. But while the mourning disciples^ were 
gathered round him he recovered consciousness and was 
able to return. The next day the two missionaries left 
for Derbe. The mention of ‘disciples’ shews that at 
Lystra there were some converts. But they do not seem 
to have been numerous. There is no statement to that 
effect, as in the cases of Antioch and Iconium, and 
probably Paul’s visit to the city was qidckly terminated. 
The disturbance must have followed almost directly after 
the cure of the’ cripple, and that miracle is described 
immediately after the general statement that ‘they 
preached the gospel ^ in these parts. But one important 
result of the Apostle’s work at Lystra tvas that Timothy 
was vvon to the faith (sec Acts xvi. i). 

Luke gives the briefest notice of the Apostle’s work in 
Derbe, the last of the four Galatian cities visited ; but he 
tells us that the missionaries ‘made many disciples.* 
Here also a church was founded. Paul and Barnabas 
retraced their steps, again visiting the cities by the way, 
encouraging and instructing the convi^rts and appointing 
elders in the churches, after the pattern of Jewish synar 
gogues. Coming down to Perg^ Jhey now stayed longer 
at that place than when they passed through on their 
.outward journey, and delivered their gospel message 
there. Then, embarking ac the port of Attalia, they 
returned ta Antioch, to* the chUrch that had sent them 
forth, with a report of^the adventures and results of their 
mission. The chief ^int^ was. that ‘God had opened 
a door of faith unto tje Gentiles.’* We can imagine with 
what eagerness the Cliristians of Antioch would listen to 
this report.. They had sent out the missionaries under an 
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impulse of the Divine Spirit, perhaps because directed to 
do so by prophets in their church. But, the mission had 
been directed to Jews in the^first instance. It would be 
known that Paul^and Barnabas, both Jews, would visit 
the synagogues and preach the gospel in those 'centres 
of the olcl faith. And yet the majority of the Antioch 
church was Gentile ; it consisted of ‘ Greeks,* as the 
name was then used, that is to say, of people of Greek 
culture and civilization. And it was liberal in spirit as 
well as alive with the passion of eva’ngelizing. Now it 
learnt to its delight that the signs of grace manifested 
among its own members were also appearing among the 
* * Greeks * of Asia Minor. Experience was shewing* the 
logic of facts was proving, that the gospel was no narrow 
message only for Jews. It was good news for the world 
at large. Galatia panic in to confirm what hitherto had 
been seen at Antioch only, or scarcely anywhere else, 
viz. the saving power of the gospel for ‘Greeks* as well 
as Jews. This was, a confirmation of the Antiochian 
position ; and it opened up a magnificent prospect fqr 
the future of Christianity. Like the enlargement of 
horizon brought about at the Renaissance by the discovery 
of America, and further, by the appearance ofthe Coper- 
nican system of astronomy, an immense widening of 
outlook, a vast increase of possibilities, now opened up to 
the Antioch Christfans. The Gentile churches of Galatia 
were the firstfruits of a jvorld-wide harvest. This must 
be borne in mind v^en we read of the ApostleV extreme 
disappointment at thp defection to Judaism of these very 
churches. It was like the, corruption of his proof-text,* 
the tearing up of his sheet anchor. He was , accustomed 
to point to Galatia as aflfording the Divine proof that his 
libval gospel was true arid right, fijfr there God wdis seen, 
to be blessing it greatly as aP menage of gface to the 
heathen apart from the Jewish law Bitter indeed must 
have been his disappointment, deep and dark his dismay, 
when he found these specimen churches of thgir own 
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accord cutting the ground from beneath * them by 
voluntarily abandoning the position of Christian liberty 
which their very existence was vindicating in the eyes of 
the timorous Jewish Christians of Jerusalem. 

Subsequent Visits to Galatia.'' 

Wc learn from the narrative in Acts that Paul paid two 
later visits to the Galatian churches. The first (described 
in Acts xvi. i^6) was after the Jerusalem council— that 
meeting of the church at Jerusalem recorded in Acts xv, 
in which the problem of (ientile Christianity was dis- 
cussed and in some measure decided (r. A.D. 50). The 
proposal came from the Apostle who would have had 
Barnabas go also ; but when Barnabas wished to take 
his nephew Mark, who had left them in Pamphylia on 
the previous occasion, Paul objected, and there was ‘a 
sharp contention ’ between them, with the result that 
Barnabas sailed for Cyprus, his native island, with Mark, 
and Paul then took Silas as his companion. This time 
he approached Galatia from the east, coming round 
through Syria and Cilicia. Thus Derbe, the last town 
visited on the former occasion, was now reached first. 
At Lystra Paul found Timothy, and took hin> to be his 
attendant disciple and assistant ev|ingelist. The de- 
cision of the Jerusalem council was communicated to 
the Galatian churches. It allowed of Gentile Christianity 
apart from circumcision. Paul's §re^t point was gained. 
Converts from heathenism were not required to become 
Jews in accepting Christianity. They bould receive the 
salvation of Christ without keeping the law. But certain 
simple restrictions, especially aimed at excluding heathen- 
ism abd its vices, w^ included in the ‘decrees' fyom 
Jerusalem. The rc£lt 6f this visit was an increase 
and strengthening ofvthe churches. For the third visit 
(c A.D. 53), which followed a return to Jerusalem and 
Palestine after the great tour in Macedonia and Greece, 
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Paul’s first visit to Europe, he again travelled to Galatia 
from Antioch, though Luke does not say which way he 
approached the pro\'ince. He ‘ went through the region 
of- Galatia and Phrygia in order, stablishing all the 
disciples’ (Acts x^iii, 23). The Galatians were included 
in the contributors to the fund for the relief of the poor 
members ot the Jerusalem church. 

The Date and Place of Origin of the Epistle. 

Date, There is some uncertainty, not only as to the 
exact date of the Epistle—a comparatively unimportant 
,jnatter — but as to its position in the life and history 
of the early church and its order in the list of Paul’s 
letters. These are questions of some interest, because 
a right understanding of the Plpistle itself and of its 
relation to the Christian life and thought of the day, 
of which its ideas arc important factors, depends in 
some measure on our answer to them. The principal 
question is, Did il precede or follow the ‘council of 
Jerusalem’? Manifestly the whole discussion contained 
in the Epistle will take a different complexion according 
as we consider", it to be prior to that decision, and 
therefore quite out of any relation to it, or subsequent 
and perhaps more or less modified by if.’ 

It was maintained by Lightfoot that, the Epistle came 
later. But tliere is a tendency in the present cLiy to 
put it earlier, and ev,ett*to make it the first written of 
all our thirteen Patline Epistles. Let "us look first at 
the reasons in favour of an early date. . • 

I. In writing to the Galatiansnhe Apostle expresses his- 
astonishment at the quickness with which theV have per- 
mitted themselves to be perverted# He says, 'I marvel 
thaf ye are so quickly removing frAn him that called you 
in the grace of Christ unto a different gospel ’ (Gal. i. 6). 
That is said to imply a perversion very soon aftwvthe 
founding of the - churches, A period of some six years, 
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which would be required if we accepted the later date of 
the Epistle, would seem too long to allow of such 'an 
expression. But how do we know that tlie Apostle is 
counting from the time of the founding 0/ the churches ? 
If he had visited them twice since had found them 
steadfast on each occasion, and if he had received letters 
and messages 'even after his last visit, perhaps with 
reference to the collection for the Jerusalem church, and 
these had conveyed favourable reports, and then all 
of a sudden ,the Galatians had been led astray into 
teaching quite contrary to that of their Apostle, this would 
strike him as an amazingly quick change. The news 
would come on him like a thunder-clap, however long 
an interval may have elapsed since the conversion of 
the Galatians. Professor Ramsay understands the words 
^ so quickly ' to mean ‘ so soon ’ after the second visit. But 
they may just as well mean so soon after the third visit, or 
not even that, but so quickly, taken in an absolute sense, 
implying that it had been a hasty change of mind and 
belief on the part of the Galatians, no matter when it took 
place. 

2. In iv, 13 we read, ‘But ye know that because of an 
infirmity of the flesh 1 preached the gospel unto you the 
first time' Here the Revisers note in their margin that 
the ^Greek word"" rendered ‘first’ means ‘former.* The 
former time would seem to mean the first of two. Thus 
this would seem to imply that Paul had only paid two 
visits to Galatia when he wrote tht* .Epistle. Accordingly 
it should not belated after the third visit. But if we take 

othe word more* indefinitely as meaning just ‘formerly,* this 
difficulty vanishes (see ndte on the text). 

3, In ii. 3 PauJj yrites, ‘But not even Titus who was 

with me, being a Crec^ was compelled to be circumcised.* 
Why does Paul say a Greek,’ if Titus was kitewn 

to the Galatians, as v^^uld be the case at the later date 
assigned to the Epistle? The phrase, however, is not 
merely introduced in order to inform the Galatians 
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of the fact that Titus was a Greek. The point is that, 
inasmuch as Titus was a Gr^ek, Paul would not pcnnit 
him to be circumcised. ‘ 

These ^.arguments for the early date of the Epistle do 
not amount to nfuch. They all turn on small verbal 
points. On the other hand, the reasons for»assignin|^^it 
to the later period stand on a broader basis. They are 
drawn from , the character of the Epistle and the" subject 
it discusses. Paul’s Epistles naturally fall into four 
groups according to character and contents as well as 
in chronological arrangement. First we have the simple, 
practical Thessalonian Epistles, second the great doc- 
trinal and controversiar Epistles, third the meditative, 
spiritual, partly mystical. Epistles of the imprisonment, 
fourth the Pastoral Epistle. There cannot be the slightest 
question as to which of these groups would claim our 
Epistle on the ground of its subject and characteristics. 
This Epistle is immersed in the controversy with the 
judaizers.* Paul’s authority has been challenged, and 
he is vehemently defending his apostolic rights. His 
specific teaching has been set aside, and he is expounding, 
and justifying it in a polemical temper. His style has a 
peculiar force and incisiveness in keeping with the tone 
and spirit of the Epistle. Something' of the same spirit 
and style may be detected in the other great doctrinal 
Epistles. In 1 Corinthians Paul alludes to various parties 
in the church, one, of which claims his name, while the 
rest take other names,' ?n 2 Corinthians he vindicates 
his own apostolic authority against opponents. He does 
not fin 1 it necessary to do this when writing to the distant • 
church at Rome which h^p has never visited. But in the 
Roman letter he deals with similar doctrinal subjects, 
and Jiie uses the same vigorous stylft. Thus our Epistle 
naturally falls into line with th» othV doctrinal Epistles, 
those which belong to the second group. None of 
the remaining three groups manifest these pharacter- 
istics either of subject-matter or of style. To place 
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(/alatians before i and 2 Thessaloiiians would be an 
anachronism, viewed in the light of the Apostle’s personal 
history and the development of his own thought and 
stj'le. Tiiose Epistles give us no hint of the great 
controversy ; they contain no trace of the logical strenu- 
ousness found in all the four doctrinal Epistles^, Of course 
we must allow that if the troubles dealt with in our Epistle 
had not broken out in Macedonia Paul might have bad 
no occasion to refer to them when writing to the Thessa- 
lonians. Still it is easier to bring this Epistle into close 
connexion with the otlier doctrinal Epistles than to separate 
it from them and place the mild, simple Thessalonian 
letters between. » 

There are some who accept this position, but who 
place Galatians before the two Corinthian Epistles, dating 
it from Ephesus during the Apostle’s long residence in 
that city. They thus bring it near to Paul’s third visit 
to (lalatia (or his second visit, if they hokCto the North 
Galatian theory). Hut we have seen that if the words 
*so quickly’ do not refer to the Apostle’s recent presence 
.in Galatia, then wc have no reason for saying that the 
Epistle was written soon after Paul had been with the 
( ialalians. If we may allow a little interval of lime, there 
is reason for placing our Epistle after the Corinthian 

letters. This is found in its dose resemblance to the 

% 

Epistle to the Romans both in idea And 111 phrase. The 
two Epistles expound the doctrine of justification by faith 
with a fullness and force not'*rfiet^with elsewhere, and 
they both treat of the reJaCion of Christianity to Judaism 
as the one burning question of the hour. Dr. Lightfoot 
worked out the comparison in .detail, and nothing that 
has been said since his time could possibly demolish 
the facts of close re^mblance which he has set bpfore 
us. Both Epistles coAtaiii the same appeal to Abraham as 
affording the typicar example of righteousness obtained 
by faith, Jhe same idea that they who have faith are 
Abraham’s true children. Then both contain what to 
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Jews must have seemed the amazing statements that 
the lafw brings a curse rather than a blessing and that 
no man is justified by it. Turther, in both it is argued 
that this failure of the law is for the ultimate blessing 
of those who con& to the righteousness of faith. The 
result is sliewn in both Epistles to be the same— that 
those who nave faith become sons of God in the power 
of the Spirit. 

Several striking and peculiar phrases • arc common to 
the two Epistles, shewing that in language as well as in 
thought they are often very close together. Foi* instance ; * 

(ial. ii. 16 : ^ Because by the woiks of the liw shall no 
tFesh be justified.’ 

Rom. iii. 20; * Because by the works of the law shall 
no flesh be justified in his sight.^ 

Here we have identically the same variation from the 
Old Testament, which is as follows both In the Hebrew 
and in the Septuagint : ‘For in Ihy siglit sliall no man 
living be justified’ (Ps. cxliii. 2). 

Gal. ii. 19; ‘Died unto the law.’ 

Rom, vii. 4 : ‘ Dead to the law.’ 

(iai. ii. 20: ‘Crucified with Christ.’ 

Rom. vi. 6 : ‘ Crucified with him.’ 

Gal. iii. 22 ; ‘ Th^ scripture hath s/u/f up all things 
undei sin.' 

Rom. xi. 32 : ‘ God hajl^r^w/ up) all unto disobedience.’ 

Gal. iii. 27: ‘As Tnany of you as were, baptized into 
Christ.’ 

Rom. vi. 3: ‘All wc who were baptized into Christ 
Jesus.’ 

G^l. iii. 27: ‘ Did put on Christ.’ ' 

Rom. xiii. 14 : ‘ Put ye on thciLor^ Jesus Christ.* 

Gal. iii. 29: ‘ Abraham’s heirs according xo promise,^ 

Rom. ix. 8 : ‘ The children of the promise reckoned 
fpr a seed* 
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Gal. iv. 28 : ‘ Children of promise.^ 

Korn. ix. 8 : ‘ Childr en of the promise.’ 

(ial. V. 14: ‘The whole lant is f^ilJUled in one word, 
even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

Rom. xiii. 8, 9 : ‘He that loveth his neighbour hath 
fulfilled the law; ... it is briefly summed up jn this word, 
namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.* 

Gal. V. 16:/ Walh by the spirit^ and ye shall not 
fulfil the lust of the fle.^hl - 

Kom. viii. 4 : ‘ Who walk not after the fleshy but after 
the spiritl 

Gal. V. 17 : ‘ Ve may not do the things that ye would.*^^ 

Rom. vii. 15 : ‘ Not what I would, that do‘ I practise.’ 

Gal. vi. 2 : ‘ Rear ye one another’s burdens.’ 

Rom. XV. I : ‘ We . . . ought to be.ar the infirmities of 
the \Veak.’ 

In each case the context shews that the ‘burdens* or 
‘ infirmities * are faults or moral defects. 

It has been suggested that the identity of subject in the 
two. Epistles may account for the close resemblance of 
style, even if other Epistles come between. But some 
of these phrases do not belong to the main argument ; 
and in all cases it is easier to think that both Epistles 
were written at the same time whilfc the Apostle’s mind 
was deeply stirred with the great question raised by the 
Judaizers. This is .the more ^fiWsly ^when we consider the 
peculiarity of" the Epistle to the Romans. Unlike all 
the other of Paul’s Epistles, except Colossians, this 
was not written 4 o one of his own churches ; nor was it 
called forth by any immediate necessity. There was no 
reason ^r it to bft sent at the particular time ;when 
the Apostle chose ty dispatch it, excepting that his mind 
w'as then full of the subject. This was so supremely 
important that he wished the church in the imperial city 
to come to see it clearly and be fully impressed with its 
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significance. Possibly too he desired to write out once 
for all a complete exposition of the subject that might 
se^^'e for other churches also. It is probable that the 
idea would occur to him when the desperate stale of 
the Galatian churches urgently called for instruction and 
expostulation, rather than at some subsequent period. 
If Paul wished to do thj^ at all, that would be the time 
when he would be most strongly impelled to write the 
Roman letter. It seems reasonable then to say that the 
two epistles were written about the same time. We 
have a parallel case in the close resemblance between 
Ephesians and Colossians, the natural explanation being 
that they were companion Epistles, composed in the 
same period^ of the Apostle^s imprisonment. 

These considerations help us also to decide which of 
the two letters was written first. It has been said that 
('lalatians comes after Romans, since it shews an intensi- 
fying and further accentuating^ of the ideas contained in 
the earlier epistle. This is a perverse statement ; or 
rather, it is not too much to say that it is an inversion of 
the case. Nothing can be more certain than that Gala- 
tians comes hot from the roused feelings of the Apostle. 
He is astonished, distressed, indignant. ‘Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ Here wc 
have the psychological moment, and in it the psychologi- 
cal explanation of thp unique phenomena of the Epistle. 
This is just the condition in which new thoughts are 
brought to the birth ap4 new phrases coined. ' The 
cajpier atmosphere inPwhich the longer epistle is written, 
the absence of any special need of immediate guidance 
and help in the church at Rome, the fact that the Apostle 
had no personal relations with that church; the^ are all 
conditions undei^ which the« later discussion could 
be developed when based on |he ^strong phrases and 
fiery, passionate ideas of the Galatii^in Jetter. First wc 
have the rough draft, then^the elaborate treatise ; first 
the epistle of urgent necessity aimed at effecting a vital 
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result, an epistle the writing of which is a deed ;* after- 
wards the enlarged, finished document which partakes 
more of the character of literature. 

This position of our Epistle, just before Romans and 
therefore next after 2 Corinthians, is c«>nfirmed by a com- 
parison with the latter epistle. Dr. Jowett called atteiition 
to certain points of resemblance between the^wo. Thus 
in both Paul vindicates bis own apostieship and in both 
he mentions his bodily weakness or illness, the ^ thorn in 
the flesh* of 2 Corinthians (xii. 7) corresponding to the 
‘infirmity of the flesh* mentioned in Galatians (iv. 13). 
Accordingly it seems that we should fix the date of our 
Epistle between 2 Corinthians and Romans, and probabh^ 
near the time of the latter epistle. This will give us the 
end of A. 1 ). 57 or the beginning of 58 (according to the 
usually accepted chronology of the Apostle’s missionary 
journeys). The date is fixed thus— the epistle to the 
Romans was written in ^chaia (Rom. xv. 25, 26), _ and 
therefore probably from Corinth. This must be during 
the second visit recorded in Acts (xx. 2). It could not be 
the first visit to Corinth recorded in Acts xviii, because 
Paul had preached the gospel us far as Illyricum (Rom. 
XV. 19), and wc have too full particulars of that first visit 
when he came down through Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Pjeroea to allow of an interval for any deviation towards 
Illyricum. Resides, Romans evid\;ntly belongs to the 
second group of epistles, and has i and 2 Corinthians as 
well as Galatians for its companion epistles. It cannot 
possibly be put back to the time of the Thessalonian 
letters, which were written during the first visit to Corinth. 
If then Galatians belongs to the same period, this too 
must. have been written during that second missionary 
■visit to Greece. ^ 

An objection to tl^^s la^e date assigned to Galatians has 
been raised on the ground that it makes the letter to be 
subsequent to the Jerusalem council. We can best 
appreciate and meet this objection when we have 
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consid^rea the occasion and purpose of our Epistle. Let 
it stahd over for a little while. 

Place of Origin. The question where the Epistle was 
written is virtually settled when we have decided its date. 
According to the theories as to the date are the theories 
concerning the locality. 'JTherc are the claims of three 
places which demand our attention. 

I. Antioch in Syria. The claims of this place are 
advocated by Professor Ramsay. He considers that 
Paul supported his arguments with the authority of the 
churcli in that city, the church which had sent out the 
mission that led to tiic evangelizing of Cialatia, and for 
which therefore grateful converts should feel some 
deference. The expression, *all the brethren that arc 
with me/ in tlie openmg salutation (Gal. i. 2 ) is taken as 
a leferencc to the church at Antioch. But if that church 
were appealed to, w^hy was it not named ? In the Efhllc 
i\f Clciiuut the church at Ron^e addresses the church at 
Corinth. And the phrase, ‘all the brethren tliat arc willi 
mc.^ is not suilabic to the church which had commissioned 
I'aul for his lour.* It aj)plicb much more aptly to his 
own traveJJing companions. TIic words ‘ with vie ' point to 
inferiors or subordinates rather than to a resiiectcd body 
such as the great church at Antioch. The plirasc is used 
elsewhere for the Apostle's personal friends and com- 
panions, as m Philip^ians iv. 21^ whcie we read, ‘The 
brethren which are wath me salute you.' But by lar tlie 
most serious clifTicully 'in^Uie way of accepting Professor 
Ramsay's view coinc» from the fact that it runs counter 
to tlie spirit of the Epistle and the line of argument 
maintained through the whole writing. Paul's apostolic 
authority has l:)ecn ciilled in question. He Hlias ^ been 
accused of pi:csenting a second-hand ^gospel. His teach- 
ing Ifas be(^ discredited by an attempt to lo\ycr the 
status of tJic teacher. Paul meets this personal charge 
boldly an;f unequivocally. He maintains his absolute 
independence, lie ascribes his apostleship to God and 
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Christ, not to any human being. On autliority thus 
secured he expects his readers to shew deference to 
his instructions. He would ’only have weakened his 
argument in this direction if he had appealed to 
the church at Antioch or associated that church with 
himself in his letter. It is the one Epistle above all 
others that stands on the personal, independent authority 
of the Apostle. 

The only other reason for suggesting Antioch as the 
place from which .the letter was sent which is of any 
weight, is dependent on Professor Ramsay’s theoiy of 
its early date, a time when Paul would be found at 
Antioch. But if there is validity in what has . been 
here said about the date, of course that argument 
vanishes. If the Epistle was written as late as A.D. 57 
or 58 it could not have come from Antioch. 

2. Ephesus. The claim for this city as the place from 
which the Epistle was dispatched, put forth by Dr. Zockler 
and others, especially in Germany, is also dependent on 
the question of date. Placing the Epistle earlier than the 
two Corinthian letters, though later than the two Thessa- 
Ionian letters written during the first visit to Corinth, 
it finds the Apostle's long stay at Ephesus as the most 
likely period for the writing of it. 1 Corinthians w^as written 
at Ephesus at this time. Galatians is assigned to an 
earlier part of the Apostle’s residence in that city. On 
the North Galatian theory it could not be written earlier ; 
but on the South Galatian theory, a&vocated in this Intro- 
duction, it is not necessarily confined to^ this time: The 
quickness with which the Galatians^ were perverted is 
given as a reason for preferring Ephesus, during the early 
part of Paul’s residence there, rather than Corinth, after 
the whole time of hi^ stay in the capital of Asia was over. 
But we have seen that his words will not bear the^ con- 
struction put on them in this argument \ 


^ See p, 87 fp 
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3. Corintli, If we accept the date above assigned to 
the Epistle we seem driven towards Corinth for the place 
of its origin. Coming later than 2 Corinthians^ which was 
written in Macedonia, and earlier than Romans, which was 
written at Cor inth, 4 he only alternative would be Macedonia 
or some place on the route round through Achaia* But 
Paul would not be likely to stay long at any place during 
this journey. He wrote to Corinth, it is true ; but he 
had special reasons for doing so, afler Titus had come to 
him from that city. It is more probable that news of the 
state of the churches in Galatia would reach him when he 
was in an important metropolis such as Corinth, which was 
in constant communication with the East, than while he 
was journeying through Macedonia and Achaia. Corinth 
then seems to b^ the most likely place of origin for the 
Epistle. 

There is no authority for the subscription to the Epistle 
in our Authorized Version, ‘Unto the Galatians written from 
Rome.' This is not found in the oldest MSS., which simply 
have, ^To the Galatians,’ and even that would not have 
been part of the original writing. 

The Occasion for Writing the Epistle. 

Most of Paul’s Epistles were written to meet certain 
specific requirements* of the moment. They all contain 
truths of profound significance and lasting worth. It was 
characteristic of the Apqskle’s depth of spiritual t^iought 
to treat every topic he had occasion to handle from the 
standpoint of the ‘eternal verities.' That is why his« 
writings remain of permanent value. They are ‘ Scripture * 
for us to-day, because they are inspired with idehs that live 
through all the ages and bring light ^nd life to read^s of 
everf generation, Nevertheles| they were not drawn up 
as manifestos for die benefit of the church In perpetuity. 
We cannot suppose that their author had the least idea of 
the immense debt under which he was laying all future 
(») H 
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Christendom. Such an elaborate work as the Epistle to 
the Romans may have been designed for more than local 
use. Sent to the church in the centre of the empire^ a 
church the Apostle had never seen, and for which he was 
in no special way responsible, it beat’s the character of 
a careful declaration of his essential gospel intended to 
be of general service if widely circulated. ^•But this is 
wholly exceptional— though Ephesians and Colossians 
approach the great Roman Epistle in their detachment 
from local circumstances. For the rest, Paul’s Epistles 
were all written to meet immediate, pressing requirements. 
Thus we must understand what those requirements were 
if we would discover the drift and purpose of the Epistlqs. 

These considerations apply with force to the Epistle to 
the Galatians. No other Epistle is more clearly stamped 
with the marks of its origin. It springs up hot and eager 
to meet its provocation. That is really not too strong a 
phrase. The Epistle was called forth by nothing less than 
provocation. The Apostle was literally provoked into 
writing it. Sudden news that fell upon him Mike a bolt 
from the blue ’ roused the fire of his indignation. Still, 
passionate as it is, this is no mere outburst of feeling. 
The Apostle never thought more clearly than when he 
felt most deeply. Like Byron’s English Bards and 
Scottish Re^ntwers^ which is said to have been written 
in a night under a slinging sen^ of stupid injustice, 
our Epistle owes its point and piquancy to the rousing 
circumstances of its origin. « ^ 

For this was the situation. The Apostle was regarding 
the four churches of Galatia as the firstfruits of his 
missionaiy labours. Though he had been successful 
elsewhere in his earlier work, there is no evidence that 
he had actually siico^eded so far as to found and organise 
churches before he esta^plished the churches at Aiftioch, 
Iconium, Lystra^ and Derbe. And this remarkably 
successful work had been aided and prospered by the 
very enthusiastic reception he had received among the 
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Phrygian and Lycaonian people. Here in the course of 
what we call his * first missionary journey ' he had met 
with eager souls who had responded to his appeals with 
all their hearts. They had received him as an angel of 
God ; they would 4iavc plucked out their eyes and given 
them to him, if he had demanded such a sacrifice. Nor 
was this ertthusiasm the mere efifervescence of transitory 
emotion. When the Apostle passed through the cities on 
his return journey he was able to thoroughly organize 
their churches. Since then he bad visited them again, ' 
perhaps twice, and on each occasion he had been well 
received and had found cver>'thing in a most encouraging 
Q?ndition. Thus he had every reason for thankfulness 
in thinking of these churches of (»alatia now jipening in 
Christian experience. 

Suddenly the Apostle was amazed and confounded by 
the receipt of absolutely unexpected information of what 
he could regard as nothing less than a revolution in the 
beliefs and practices of the Galatians. They had come 
to reject his authority as an Apostle, treating it lightly, 
as quite inferior to the authority of the Jerusalem 
apostles, and no better than a delegated position received 
from them and dependent on their good-will. This is the 
first surprise, and it calls forth the personal explanations 
which occupy the first part of the Epistle. In the second 
place, in rejecting Ae authority of their founder and 
guide, the four churches had also abandoned his specific 
teaching and adopted of the Jewish Christians at 
Jerusalem. Those Christians continued to observe the law 
of Moses as they had observed it from ihtir childhoods 
They were loyal followers of Jesus Christ, believers in 
him as their Lord and Saviour, his servant^, working 
out what they could see of his wiU^ for this persepufed 
by tfleir unbelieving brethren agiong the Jewsj and ready 
to suffer martyrdom for their faith. Still, they did not 
abandon the practices of the Jewish law. Circumcisic;^ 
was not superseded by baptism, nor the passover by 
n 2 
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the Lord’s Supper, nor the temple by the church. These 
Jerusalem disciples were law-abiding Jews who accepted 
Jesus as Christ, Jews who added Christianity to Judaism 
and considered that the amalgam made one perfect re- 
ligion. Now the Galatians were going-over to the same 
position. Yet it was really entirely different with them. 
For the most part these people were not Jevt^ by birth. 
Unlike the Jerusalem Christians they had never been 
under the yoke of the law', had never confessed any 
obligation to accept it. It was the law of the Jews, 
and they were Gentiles. They had received Christian 
baptism and had been formed into churches without 
the least idea that in so doing they were becomiitg 
Jews. The omission of the rite of circumcision on their 
reception into the pale of Christianity was a plain proof 
that they were not expected to adopt Judaism. And 
then the gospel which Paul had preached, and which 
they had received, tacitly excluded Judaism by leaving 
no room for it. They had seen his picture of Christ 
crucified vividly set before them, and in it the promise and 
pledge of full redemption. After that no more could be 
needed to secure the very richest blessings which God 
could give or man receive. For people with such 
a history, men who had been heathen, Gentiles, never 
under the Jews’ law, and w'ho were now Christians 
enlightened with knowledge of thd^ gospel of freedom, 
to be adopting Judaism was indeed an astounding piece 
of perversity. And the chahge had come about so 
quickly. There had been no preVnonitory symptoms. 
It was not like the case of Newman’s recession to Rome, 
a slow movement through successive stages of deep 
meditation, soul struggle, and agony, as the sbry is 
set forth in his Apohgia pro Vitd sud. When last seen 
by the Apostle these Qalatians were apparently un- 
changed, still steadfast in the faith they had learnt from 
their founder. And now they are in foil pursuit of the 
Jewish gospel, quite infatuated with it. 
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How could so great a change have come about so 
suddenly? Dr. Lightfoot puts it down to Celtic fickle- 
ness. But we have seen that the Galatians were not 
Celts, but Phrygians and Lycaonians. These people 
of Central Asia ^tinor were exceptionally liable to be 
captured b^ appeals f’o religious excitement. Their 
very enthusiastic reception of the Apostle on the occasion 
of his first visit is a revelation of their temperament. 
People who had behaved in that extravagant manner 
once would be ready to do so again if some equally 
novel, though not equally deserving, influence were 
brought to bear upon them. Like those Jews of the 
ffflljwing cf James who went down to Antioch and 
disturbed the peace of the church there, some Jewish 
Christians, perhaps jealous for the position of the 
primitive apostles, possibly sincerely anxious for the 
good of the new heathen converts, and fearing that 
Paul had given them a one-sided representation of 
Christianity, went over to visit the four Galatian churches, 
the fame of whose prosperity had reached Jerusalem. 
There they set to work to depreciate the authority of 
Paul, and so to undermine his teaching, at the same 
time introducing their own teaching of Judaistic Chris^ 
tianity. This they would assert to be more authentic 
since they would claim to represent the original Chris- 
tianity of the apostlbs in Palestine. The idea was that 
the Gentile converts should accept the ordinances of 
Judaism as these we^e obierved by the Jewish Christians 
who constituted the primitive church at Jerusalem. 

'Fhe Galatians were fascinated. Paul in his indignant^ 
amazement can only describe their condition as that of 
people bewitched. Still, it must be admitted that the 
intruders could make out a speciouf case. They would 
support it on the highest authority, that of Christ’s twelve 
apostles. There is not the faintest evidence to shew that 
they were authorized by the apostles at Jerusalem. We 
have no indication that James at the head of the mother 
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church had commissioned them for their unfortunate task. 
We do not even know that they claimed to be the emis- 
saries of those authorities, though it is quite possible that 
they would pose as such. But at all events they would 
be able to cite the precedent of Jerusalem, telling the 
Galatians how the venerated community in^the parent 
church thought and acted ; and this wbuld go for much. 
Then the substance of their teaching would have a fascina- 
tion for the people of Central Asia Minor. These people 
had been brought up in a religion of outward rites and 
ceremonies. Judaism presented itself as a system of 
outward rites and ceremonies. So similar in spirit and 
character were the heathen and Jewish cults in thfrs 
respect, that Paul could describe the adoption of Judaism 
— new as it was to the Galatians in name and form— as 
nothing less than a return to the ‘weak and beggarly 
elements * which they had abandoned at their conversion. 
In the Apostle’s opinion their adoption of Judaism was 
tantamount to a reversion to heathenism. Then the 
natural tendency to return to the primitive type which is 
seen as much among men and women as it is in the 
cultivation of gardens and orchards would aid the 
Judaizers. The introduction of a new ritual would 
awaken the old habit of ritual observance in the minds 
of the Galatians. 

But now it is said that all this is inconsistent with the 
decision of the council of Jerusalem as described in Acts 
XV. The supposed inconsistenef is , variously interpreted. 
IJaur and, the early Tubingen critics used it as an argu- 
ment for discrediting the historicity of Acts. A modern 
Dutch school, represented by Steck, reverses the reasoning 
and endeavours to ugset the genuineness of the Epistle. 
Lastfy, Professor Ramsay, and others who agree < with 
him on this point, consider that it makes for the early 
date of Galatians, since the trouble in the Galatian 
church could not have arisen after the Jerusalem settle- 
ment of the status of Gentile Christians ; or, at all events, 
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that if it did arise later — tbaugh most inconsistently — 
Paul would certainly have appealed to the decision of the 
council in this letter. Yet he never does so. 

Now to take up the last of these ideas in the first place, 
we have to face tHfe question, Why did not Paul refer to 
the council and its decision if he was writing after that 
event ? According to the chronological arrangement here 
set forth he had already done so, ior he had gone through 
the Galatian cities with * the decrees * some time before 
the date of our Epistle. Still, it must be granted to be 
somewhat perplexing that he makes no reference what- 
ever to the subject in the Epistle. This point, however, 
lAould be considered. Paurs personal authority had been 
assailed. His originality had been challenged. It was 
said that he was only the lieutenant of the primitive 
apostles and the bearer of a second-hand gospel. Under 
such circumstances he would not feel inclined to fall 
back on the authority of the Jerusalem church. He 
must base his contention on completely independent 
grounds. 

When we turn to the question of the introduction of 
Judaism into the churches of Galatia after the decision at 
Jerusalem two facts should be considered. 

First, it is not at all probable that the whole church 
loyally held to that^decision. There must have been at 
least a minority whd were overawed by the weight of the 
great leaders Peter and Tames, and compelled, for the 
time being, to be sclent in face of the very remarkable 
testimony concerning the conversion of the heathen, 
which so trusted a member of their community- aif 
Barnabas joined with Paul in presenting to jthe church. 
But though silenced for the time they would not be 
conjfinced, much less would they Be finally suppressed. 
The spirit that shewed itself in the meddlesome visit of 
the Judaizers to Antioch would prompt a similar inva- 
sion of the liberties of Galatia. The disturbance may 
have come from this minority, disloyal to the decision 
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at Jerusalem ; and determined if possible to frustrate its 
influence. 

Second, the question decided at Jerusalem was not the 
same as that subsequently brought up in Galatia. The 
point on which the Christians at Antiech had consulted 
the mother church concerned the reception of the heathen 
into the privileges of Christianity. Should fne rite of 
circumcision be insisted on? In becoming Christians 
must they also become Jews ? Was Christianity only a 
phase of Judaism, and should it be bound down to the 
rules and customs of that religion even when it received 
Gentiles into its fold ? This question was answered 
in the negative- The heathen need not be circumcised.: 
the Gentiles were under no obligation to keep the law. 
Thus the main position Paul contended for was gained, 
though some slight restrictions in regard to the ritual of 
diet were imposed on the Gentiles, as well as obligations 
of moral purity. Now quite another question had come 
before the four churches of Galatia. They had been 
recognized as Christian, quite apart from the observance 
of the Jewish law. But the Judaizers who had come 
among them were persuading them to adopt and practise 
the rites of the Jewish religion in order to perfect their 
Christian life. This was not presented as the preliminary 
to Christianity, but as the perfection of it : not as the 
foundation on which to build, bub as the crowning 
pinnacle. And it was not demanded as obligatory ; but it 
was made out to be eminently dt^<rable. Having become 
Christians by faith in Christ while GAitiles, free from the 
•Mosaic law, the Galatians were invited to go on to 
perfection by voluntarily adopting that law and practising 
it. This the situation Paul had to face. Thus he 
writes. * Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or 
by the hearing of ^ith ? ' (jial. iii. 2). The Galatians ‘had 
welcomed the gospel message with faith, and the result 
was that they had received the gift of the Spirit, always 
regarded in apostolic times as the sure sign that God 
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was acknowledging those on whom it descended. It was 
their Divine seal, the proof that they were duly authenti- 
cated Christians. Then Paul proceeds with his expostu- 
lation : ^ Are ye so foolish ? having begun in the Spirit, 
are ye now perfected in the flesh ? ’ (verse 3 ) — ^petfected 
in the flesh.* The idea is that some bodily rite is to 
perfect what was begun in a spiritual way. Circumcision, 
then, was not the door of entrance to the church, as it 
was to the synagogue, but a subsequent performance in 
which the further advance of a Christian life already 
commenced was aimed at. 

The Judaizers might argue thus ‘ It is true you have 
bn«n excused the rite on your entrance into the church, 
and with it the obligation to keep the law. Thus you 
have a religion made easy for you as an accommodation 
to your Gentile habits. But do you desire an easy religion ? 
See ! We observe all these regulations about days and 
diet, fastings and washings. We grant that they are 
somewhat of a burden. But we are eager to live the 
highest life, to do our utmost in religious service. The 
same is open to you. Accept these rules from that of 
circumcision onwards and you will not only be Christians 
just admitted within the gate of the fold ; you will be 
advanced Christians following on to perfection.* Some 
such presentation of the case would appeal to enthusiastic 
natures. These Phrygians and others of Asia Minor who 
had witnessed the wild, orgiastic rites of Cybele, who 
had even known fanatj<9S mutilate themselves in the 
frenzy of their devdition, were not the men to shrink 
from a religion that exacted much. They were ready^. 
to despise an easy road if a more arduous path were set 
before them. The very severity of the discipline would 
constitute its fascination. Reading Ixetween the lines^ may 
we add yet another idca.^ Thjse people of Asia Minor 
had been brought up in ail the dissoluteness of a most 
corrupt heathen society. Suddenly they were called to 
live a life of spotless purity. When the first enthusiasm 
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died down, old habits would threaten to reassert their 
power. How were they to be kept under ? Turning with 
wistful hope to the rules of Judaism, the Galatians would 
be tempted to think that here perhaps was the aid they 
needed. If so, there is something very pathetic in their 
delusion. They were engaged in a desperate struggle for 
which every possible assistance was requisitibned. 


Purpose and Teaching of the Epistle. 

The Apostle’s aim in writing this Epistle was to counter- 
act the mischievous influences that were at work amo^'j 
the Galatian churches. Since these were twofold in their 
ends, though of common origin, the reply and refutation 
were necessarily also twofold. Paul’s personal authority 
as an Apostle had been attrxked, and the gospel which 
he proclaimed had been assailed. Accordingly he had 
in the first place to defend his apostlesbip and in the 
second to justify his doctrine. These two subjects, though 
so different in form and in the treatment they called for, 
were vitally connected. K was only because of his 
teaching that the judaizers had made their personal attack 
on the Apostle, seeking to undermine his influence in 
order to discredit his message. And it was only in order 
to secure what he saw to be his dll>important message 
and its hold upon the Galatians that Paul set himself 
to the distasteful task of vinftyating his office. This 
was necessary in the first instancej if only in order to 
vgain a hearing for the exposition of the great truths with 
which he followed in the doctrinal part of the Epistle. 

The personal olaim. The ground Paul takes in the 
vindication of his own apostlesbip is the highest possible. 
He claims to have recfivcd it direct from God* and 
wchrist, through no human instrumentality whatever. The 
was TIC claim extends to his message. He has not 
>^®g2icived this from the older apostles, nor from any other 
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Christian teachers. It has come to him by revelation from 
heavsDi. In proof of this high claim he describes all his 
interviews with the apostles previous to the missionary 
journey when he founded the Galatian church. That is 
the object of thf autobiographical rennnisdences with 
which the Epistle opens. Paul declares that after his 
conversion he did not go up to Jerusalem in order to 
learn from its custodians the principles of the new faith 
which he had just adopted ; he went direct to Arabia, to 
the desert, to solitude. There, alone with (}od, meditating 
on the facts that he had now come to see in a new light, 
especially the death and resurrection of Jesus whom he 
litTw acknowledged to be the Christ, he was led to perceive 
the gospel that grew out of them. This perception, since 
it came to him when under the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, was reckoned by him as a revelation from heaven. 
It is true he met the apostles on subsequent occasions. 
These he distinctly enumerates and exactly descriljes. 
They all occurred later than his adoption of that form of 
Christian truth which he preached as in an especial 
sense his own gospel, and they were too brief to account 
for his knowledge of that gospel. They did not allow 
of the idea that he had ever sat at the older apostles' feet, 
as their disciple. 

With this negative conclusion to be drawn from the 
recital of the autobiographical incidents there arc as- 
sociated two deductions of a positive character. It shews 
that his apostlesh^, with its peculiar claims and the 
mission to which it was dedicated, was fully recognized 
by the older apostles ; and it also shews that he did nat 
shrink from asserting his full equality with thcjchicf among 
them. The first comes out in the description of the 
intyv'iew at Jerusalem, in which thO leading apostles gave 
him the right band of fellowship; the second in the meeting 
with Peter at Antioch, when Paul * withstood him to the 
face ' and rebuked him sternly for what he regarded as 
cowardly vacillation. These tjpo deductions account for 
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the introduction of the incidents that lead to theiD} and 
are themselves important factors in the main argument 
by which Paul establishes his right to full| independent 
apostieship. 

In thus claiming originality for his^message, as well 
as independence for his office, Paul must not be under- 
stood to assert that he was in no way helped "by human 
testimony in regard to the facts of the life of Christ. 
To suppose that he knew those facts by revelation 
and not by report from eye-witnesses is to bring in a 
needless supernatural agency. Luke tells us that he 
gathered his information for the life of Christ from the 
testimony of witnesses. He was a disciple of Paul, 
the Apostle had received the story direct from heaven, 
why did not Luke take it down from the lips of his 
master ? Why did he resort to the laborious process 
of the secular historian in hunting up his facts, if they 
were all ready to hand in the information that had been 
flashed into the mind of Paul ? If we are to understand 
the Biblical idea of revelation by studying the character 
of revelations received through prophets and apostles, we 
shall recognize that they are not vehicles for conveying 
information about the events of external history, which 
could be obtained from earthly sources— mere expedients 
to save the trouble of historical research. Besides, the 
Apostle does not despise or ignore 'iK^stimony in regard 
to these matters. He cites the evidence for our Lord's 
resurrection, carefully specify! ng^^ke witnesses. In giving 
his account of the Lord's Supper he states that he had 
received it * of the Lord ’ (i Cor. xi. 23). Yet the narra- 
tive is parallel to the synoptic accounts, and even in 
verbal texture very like that of Luke, who has told us 
that be got the materials for his book from eye-witnesses. 
Are we to understand that a revelation from heaven 
would shape itself in words agreeing with the synoptic 
tradition? When we examine Paul's language in the 
Greek, wc find that it does not point to a direct com- 
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munication. He uses words that are applied to tradition, 
thei-efore suggesting not that what he is about to com* 
municate was given to him immediately by Jesus Christ, 
but that ‘ the Lord * was the original source of it, so 
that it has his authority, though it reached Paul through 
the channels of human testimony. In refemng to his 
own original message the Apostle calls it his gospel— 
‘the gospel which was preached by me.’ Now the word 
‘ gospel ’ is never used by Paul, is never used anywhere 
in the New Testament, for a narrative of the life of Jesus 
Christ. The meaning attached to it when it stands 
as the title of four books in our Hible is not met with 
bafore the second century, certainly not before Ignatius, 
not definitely before Justin Martyr in the middle of that 
century. In apostolic times the word invariably stands 
for the message of salvation in Jesus Christ. I’aul’s 
gospel was his conception and presentation of that 
message. It was based on the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Christ. These were facts widely known, the 
first in the world, the second in the church. Viewing 
them in relation to human sin, the Jewish law, and 
the failure of the struggle for deliverance from sin by 
way of the law, Paul was led, under the influence of 
the illuminating Spirit that he felt he possessed, to strike 
out new paths and shape his message of salvation on 
broader lines and with a freedom from Jewish prejudices 
not yet attained by the older apostles. That was his 
gospel. He had not r^cJfeived it from Peter, or John, or 
James, or any olhA human teacher. It had come to 
him from God. It was a revelation. ^ 

And now the question arises, What differences between 
Paul and the older apostles does this EJbistle make 
apparent? According to Baur they are in opep and 
protiounced antagonism ; the^ church is divided into 
two by a wide cleft, and we have Pauline Christianity on 
the one side and the Christianity of the Twelve Apostles 
on the other, each disowning and opposing its rival. 
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In arguing against this extravagant representation of 
the case Bishop Lightfoot went to the other extreme, 
denying that there was any appreciable difference 
between the two schools of teaching. More moderate 
views have been maintained by HQ;*t, Harnack, and 
McGiffert, and even by Pfleiderer and Weizsacker, 
although the two latter are more inclined the left 
wing of criticism. 

It is sheer perversity to maintain that there was an 
irreconcilable quarrel between Paiil and his seniors in 
the apostleship. They recognized him as an apostle, 
and he acknowledged them. This Epistle is sufficient 
to demonstrate the fact of their flindamental agreem^jt 
and mutual respect. Paul says, ‘and w'hen they per- 
ceived the grace that was given unto me, James and 
Cephas and John, they who were reputed to be pillars, 
gaye to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship ’ 
(Gal. ii. 9), What could be more explicit ? what more 
definite? The elder apostles, suspicious at first, origin- 
ally questioning the legitimacy of Paulas free preaching 
of the gospel to the heathen, apart from Judaism, 
but subsequently convinced by the logic of facts, were 
compelled to allow that the conversion of the heathen, 
their changed lives, the appearance of the Christian 
graces among them of which Paul had given evidence, 
were signs that the work was of. God, that it had 
the stamp of His approval. Seeing this, they ceased 
to criticize, withdrew their opposition— if indeed they 
had ever really opposed, and we haf^e not dear evidence 
^Jio that effect — and geneiously welcomed Paul and 
Barnabas to their fellowship. 

At Antiofeh there was a sharp contest lietween Paul and 
Peter^ But according to the account of it in our Epistle 
there was no fundamental difference between the* two 
apostles. Peter had been eating with the Gentiles till his 
scruples were roused, or his fear of criticism excited, by 
the advent of strict Judaizers from James. Then he 
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had turned round and ceased to have brotherly intercourse 
with the Greek section of the church. Paul was indignant. 
What most roused his anger was the appearance of moral 
weakness and culpable inconsistency in the older disciple. 
Peter appeared t# be acting contrary to his own con- 
victions. If they had taken different lines all along Paul 
would not*have been surprised at Peter’s exclusiveneb, 
nor would he have had any occasion to rebuke it as 
hypocrisy. 

On the other hand, it must be allowed that there were 
considerable differences of view and method of work 
existing between Paul and the Jerusalem church with 
i^vdeaders. i Peter, Avhich is essentially Pauline in spirit, 
and the Epistles and Gospel of John, which are as anti- 
Jewish and as liberal towards the Gentiles as Paul’s own 
writings, shew that the two senior apostles came over to 
Paul’s position in later years. The Epistle of James is 
not anti- Pauline. Even Pfleiderer admits this, holding 
that it is directed against an extravagant perversion of 
Paulinism by disciples who misinterpreted their master. 
But at the time covered by the Acts, and when our Epistle 
was written, it is not clear that these three reputed ‘pillars’ 
accepted Paul’s position. Probably the Jerusalem church 
never reached it. To the last that church was essentially 
Jewish, observing the law, and frequenting the* temple, as 
long as the temple *%tood. After the destruction of the 
city by Titus it returned from Pella, where it had been in 
retreat, appointed Sym^ftn, a relative of Jamesj.as its 
bishop, and apparently resumed the James tradition 
of Jewish Cbristijanity. After the revolt of Bar Cochba% 
in the reign of Hadrian, when no Jews were permitted to 
approach the site of Jerusalem — now occupierfby a pagan 
city named Aelia Capitolina with ks temples of Jupiter 
andVenus— the Jewish Christians were scattered. Some 
passed into the Catholic Church. But those who held 
together still maintained!^ their Judaism, and were ac- 
cordingly regarded as hcrdtics^by the Catholic Church. 
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Thus the Jerusalem church right down its history was 
Jewish, observing circumcision, keeping the law. Jn 
this respect, then, James and the Jewish Christians differed 
from Paul and the Greek Christians who followed that 
Apostle’s leading. This was so even -^n the grounds of 
the compact contained in the Jerusalem treaty. Jewish 
Christians were to keep the law ; Gentile Christians were 
to be exonerated. But our Epistle goes much further 
than that compact. It proclaims the abolition of the law 
for Jews as well as for Gentiles. The Jerusalem Christians 
had never faced such a revolutionary proposal. It must 
have shocked them greatly when they heard of it. But 
Paul was anxious to preserve the peace of the church, ^n 
this condition of affairs we can see why he attached great 
importance to the collection of money in the Greek churches 
for the assistance of the poor members of the Jerusalem 
community. We must not regard this in the light of a 
vulgar bribe. It is not to be supposed that sincere men 
would change their views on receipt of a dole. But it was 
an evidence of brotherly sympathy ; the generosity it im- 
plied was to be recognized as a fruit of Christian grace. 
Paul hoped that the freedom practised by his converts 
would be pardoned in view of the spirit of love and peace 
and self-sacrifice they were manifesting towards their 
more conservative brethren in Jerusalem. 

The teaching of the Epistle. This was both posi- 
tive and negative ; but its negation was the necessary 
result of its affirmation. It^iassefted Justification by 
faith in Christ crucified, and ii^intained that this was 
zo complete, so all-sufficient, that no room was left for 
any additional justification by means of the Jewish law. 
Thus the perfection and triumph of the Christian method 
abolished the Jewish by superseding it. The older 
method was no longer needed. It had been proved to be 
inefficient. To introduce it in addition to the Christian 
method was to detract from the latter by usurping some of 
its offices, since it covered the whole ground and efiected 
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the whole work of salvation from beginning to end much 
better than the old method could do with any part of it 
The Judaiasing proposal might be compared to a sugges- 
tion from the rural owners of stage-coaches, when the 
railway was const^cted from London to Edinbuxgh, to 
the effect that they admitted the higher power and 
speed of ihe trains, and would accept them for the 
greater part of the journey, say as far as Berwick, but 
thought the rest of the route should be taken by road. 
Paul was sure that his gospel introduced the one efficient 
means of salvation. To allow any space for the clumsy, 
ineffectual Jewish method was to detract so much from 
th§^ range and scope of the gospel, and so to check and 
retard the Christian progress, not to carry it a stage 
further on towards perfection, as the Judaizers main- 
tained. 

The theme of the doctrinal part of the Epistle appears 
in the Apostle’s speech at Antioch, his expostulation with 
Cephas, or perhaps his comment on that speech. ‘ Know- 
ing,’ says Paul, ‘ that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, save (or rather, ‘but only’) through faith in 
Jesus Christ, even we believed on Christ Jesus, that we 
might be justified by faith in Christ, and not by the works 
of the law: because by the ;works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified’ (Gal. ii. i6). 

The object then ai^ned at by both methods is ‘justifica- 
tion.’ The only question is as to the means of reaching 
that object. The word ju^ification is legal and technical 

It means the establishment of a claim to stand right in 
the eyes of the law. Such a term with its forensic asso-» 
ciations, would be especially appropriate in an argument 


’ It would be suggfested to Paul by his professional training, 
for wWle by trade he was a tent-maker» by profession he had been 
a lawyer. As we should say, he had* l^en educated for the bar, 
the Jews considering that the work of a trade, as the means of 
a livelihood, was by no means Incompatible with the practice 
of a profession as the chief interest of life. 

(») 
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with people who were posing as champions of law. 
Paul uses their own term to shew that the legal status 
they aim at acquiring by their method is reached by his 
method. Some of our difficulty in understanding the 
Apostle arises from the necessity of jeading his words 
from the standpoint of Jewish law and Rabbinical dis- 
cussions if we would see their exact force. jUnder the 
influence of modern science we are more accustomed to 
discuss religious problems in terms of biology. But the 
technicality of the Apostle’s language is not really abstruse, 
nor is it very difficult to understand. F rom the legal stand- 
point he uses the word ‘justify’ in the sense it invariably 
bears both in the Old Testament and in the New, and ^at 
is the sense we usually attach to it, viz. to clear from a 
charge of guilt, to acquit- What is special is rather in 
the application of the word. With Paul it represents not 
the clearing of the innocent from a false charge, but the 
clearing of the guilty from a true charge. In other words, 
it stands for forgiveness when I(X)ked at from the stand- 
point of law. This we may regard as PauPs limiting, 
specific application of the word. It is not really far 
from the Jewish application. In so far as Christianity 
awakened a keener sense of guilt than Judaism, Paul’s 
justification gave more prominence to the idea of pardon, 
while Jewish justification admitted of self-complacency, 
as when a self-righteous man attemjjted to justify -himself, 
not admitting his guilt, excusing and defending his con- 
duct. Yet even here the ide^ of the final result was the 
same, viz. to stand right in the'eyeb of the law, to stand 
right with God, the Judge of all. 

Then, further, Paul continually identifies justification 
with rightoousness. This is most manifest in Romans ; 
but it is more or les% apparent throughout all his writings 
on tfie subject. When a man was accounted righieous 
by being justified, Paul would say that he possessed right- 
eousness. He guarded himself against an immoral use 
of this teaching by continually insisting on the fact of 
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experience, that the faith which justifies also brings a new 
life, because it is the act of surrender to Christ, through 
union with whom the transformation of character takes 
I^ce. Therefore if the transformation of character is 
not there, this is a^roof that the faith which would bring 
it about is absent, and therefore that there can be no 
justificatioit. 

Now Paul teaches that this justification is realized 
by faith in Jesus Christ. How does he prove it ? In 
two ways — by an appeal to experience, and by an appeal 
to Scripture. 

(i) The appeal to experience. The Galatians had 
received the gift of the Holy Spirit, and it was working 
wonders among them (Gal. iii. 5). These facts were not to 
be denied. The Galatians themselves were conscious of 
the gift, and they saw its good effects in their community. 
What was the source of the wonderful gift? Originally 
heathen, living in idolatry and all kinds of gross 
corruption, these people had heard Paul and Barnabas 
preach. They had received the message, they had 
yielded their faith to what it had set before them. This 
is all they had done. There had been no performance 
of the rite of circumcision, no attempt to practise the 
requirements of the Jewish law. And yet unmistak’ 
able spiritual results had followed. The substance of the 
preaching had *beem*lhe setting forth of Christ crucified 
(Gal. iii. i). Then it was faith in Christ thus made known 
that liad effected all tkis. Here was the prqof of 
experience. But thif seems to imply that the receipt of 
the Spirit was equivalent to justification, for what 
sought is justification, but what is received is the Spirit. 
The Apostle’s idea is that this great gift is ^ result of 
justification, or at all events is only given to the juaj^ified, 
and •therefore is a proof of justification. Moreover it 
contains the promise and potent^ of every needful grace. 
Paul reverts to this phase of the subject in the practical 
exhortations with which he draws the Epistle to a close. 
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The Galatians possess the gift of the Spirit; then let 
them live in accordance with their high privilege, and 
it will work out in their lives all the Christian graces. 
‘ Walk by the Spirit/ he says, ‘ and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the flesh ’ (GaL v. i6). A kttle “further on he 
appends a catalogue of fhiits of the Spirit to shew how 
those who have received this gift have implicitly received 
these graces, and will enjoy them in actual experience 
if they make use of the gift. What more could they 
want ? 

(2) The appeal to Scripture. Paul cites the example 
of Abraham. This was especially apt in dealing with 
people who had been fascinated by the glamour of<he 
Jewish law, because the story of Abraham was to be 
found in the law. Paul will answer them from their own 
much-vaunted authority. We have here a specimen of 
the argumentum ad hominem which was a favourite 
method of reasoning with the Apostle. This is not a 
mere ad captandum argument. It is valid for all who 
accept the inspired authority of the Old Testament. He 
cites the classic text, ^A.braham believed God^ — though 
he does not now complete it as when he is writing his 
more deliberate Epistle to the Romans. Still the point 
on which he lays emphasis is here. It was Abraham’s 
faith that was commended, not his submitting to a rite. 
And a promise of blessing to all nations was connected 
with the name of Abraham. Then the source of his 
own blessings, faith, must be^t^he source of the Gentile 
blessings also. Paul adds a second Old Testament 
testimony to the value of faith, this time citing a text 
from the prophets— ‘ The just shall live by his faith’ 
(Hab. ii. 4), and then he returns to the example of 
Abraham on which he mainly relies. 

The negative positioi\^ is necessarily associated with 
this positive position, as its complement or counterpart. 
If faith does everything, there is no room for the Jewish 
law. Still the law exis^. How then can it be ignored 
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or evaded ? It is not ignored or evaded. It is satisfied 
and superseded. At this point Paul brings in his doctrine 
of the cross. The law pronounced a curse against every- 
body who did not keep all its requirements. Hence the 
strenuousness of tHh Jewish endeavour. But Christ had 
died a death which the law itself had pronounced to be 
accursed, for he had been crucified, and the law had said, 
‘Cursed is every one that hangeth on the tree.’ Then 
Christ had experienced the worst thing that the law had 
threatened — not merely death, its more common supreme 
penalty, but the accursed death. What more could it do, 
since Christ had endured its very worst ? 

T^bw it is possible for some one to object here that the 
logic halts. Christ did not break the law, and his death was 
not a legal infliction in consequence of any such action, 
but a grossly illegal crime on the part of its perpetrators. 
This Paul does not stop to consider. It is enough fpr 
him that Christ did endure the fate which the law 
accounted accursed. This could not be required a second 
time. But, it will be objected further, even if Christ 
could not receive the doom a second time, how does that 
affect us ? We have not experienced it, and we are the 
offenders, not he. Christian theology has endeavoured 
to solve the problem by the doctrines of imputed .sin 
and imputed righteousness. Our sin is said to be imputed 
to Christ, and then*he is punished for it as though he 
were the guilty person ; Christ’s righteousness is said to 
be imputed to us, anc^thcif we are acquitted as though we 
were innocent people. This is not the place in which to 
discuss a much controverted theological dogma. All we* 
are endeavouring to do here is to understand Pj-ul’s teach- 
ing in our Epistle. It cannot be said that the doctrines 
referjed to are here explicitly set Torth. Probably we 
should look for his explanation dof what he leaves unex- 
plained in quite another direction— not along the lines of 
what might be called a legal fiction, but rather in the 
region of the Apostle’s mysticism^ On one side of his nature 
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a lawyer arguing according to the Rabbinical logic of the 
schools, on the other he was a mystic penetrating to the 
deep things of God beyond the reach of words. These 
two phases of thought are never fir apart. The Apostle 
passes swiftly, easily, unconsciously, ftom the one to the 
other. The mystical supplements the arguments of the 
logical and furnishes data for^ further reasoning. In 
the presQnt case Paul does not reason about the relation 
of Christians to Christ. He assumes it. He takes it as 
a fact, realized in mystical experience, that there is a union 
so close between the Redeemer and liis people that what 
he does is equivalent to their doing it, so that if he 
satisfies the law by enduring the curse they are rede^ed 
from that curse. 

Moreover, Paul argues, returning to his main position, 
even while the law held good it could not set aside the 
promise to Abraham : even a liuman covenant once 
confirmed cannot be thus treated, nor can it have fresh 
clauses inserted. The covenant with Abraham was 
older than the law. That law, only appearing, accord- 
ing to the conventional Jewish reckoning, 430 years 
later, could not interfere with the venerable covenant. 
Once confirmed this stands for all lime. If then Chris- 
tians become Abraham’s heirs by sharing his faith, they 
have a right to claim the pennanent covenant, not- 
withstanding the interlude of la\V which appears in 
Jewish histoi-y. 

What then was the purpose of, the law ? What end 
did it serve? Here we must see that, while Paul 
’separated himself from the Judaizers, he did not take 
the position assigned to him by Marcion in the second 
century. He did not treat the law as an evil thing, or 
deny its inspired ofigin. He regarded it as a Divinely 
ordered system, intended to benefit the people to whom 
it was given. The benefit was not what the Judaizers 
claimed. It was not to confer the gift of justification. 
It was to prepare the people for Christ. Paul does not 
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here say how the preparation was carried on, though 
he hints at the process when he adds, * the scripture 
hath shut up [all things under sin, that the promise by 
faith in Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe ’ 
(Gal. iii. 22). Thi» idea is developed and explained in the 
Epistle to the Romans, where the Apostle shews that 
the law avfakens conscience, creates the sense of helpless 
guilt, and so shews the need of Christ and drives us to 
him as our only refuge and hope. There is no thought 
that the law carries us a little way towards goodness 
and then Christ meets us and completes the process. 
It does not take us a step. What it does is to reveal 
thffnecessity of redemption in Christ. 

But now in representing the law to be the tutor or 
attendant slave who brings to Christ, Paul does more 
than indicate its inferiority of function, he hints at its 
temporary nature. This he declares more explicitly 
a little later. Tutors and governors are only set over 
the heir so long as he is an infant in the eyes of the law. 
As soon as he is of age he is liberated from their 
authority and surveillance. After this he has nothing 
more to do with them. Therefore Christians, who are 
regarded as God's adult sons, are entirely free from 
the Jewish law. This argument only applies directly 
to Jews, since they were formerly under the law. 
But a fortiori Geirfile Christians must be very foolish 
if they subject themselves to such a yoke. 

Thus Paul comes to JfJie absolute abolition of ^he law 
of Moses. It was a great step to take, a daring step. 
It went far beyond the Jerusalem decision, for it not 
only exempted Gentiles, it made Jewish Christians 
equally free from the law, the sanctity of which they had 
been brought up to venerate from ♦heir childhood.* Paul 
writes as the conclusion of ^ the whole matter, ^For 
neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creature’ (Gal. vi. 15). The situation among 
the Galatian churches had evpked that great utterance. 
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We may almost thank the mischievous intruders for 
having provoked so complete an answer to their con* 
tention. It is impossible to say how far Paul had gone 
in this direction in his earlier teaching. But for all 
we know, never before had he neade this explicit 
announcement. It might be regarded as a logical 
necessity. Even the half measures of the* Jerusalem 
council pointed in this direction. If Gentiles could be 
saved without the law, why not Jews also? If there 
was a better method of salvation which could be preached 
to the Greeks, why should the chosen people be . ex- 
cluded from it ? Still, few people have the courage to 
be logical in face of prejudice. It is Paul who l^w 
distinctly to the end of the argument, and then dared to 
pronounce the conclusion in clear, ringing words that 
nobody could misunderstand. It is Paul, therefore, who 
liberated the church from the Ghetto and secured for 
all future ages that Christianity should go forth as a 
religion for mankind, free from the shackles and fetters 
of an antique, provincial cult. And yet he was but 
developing the teaching of his Master who had said, 
^No man putteth new wine into old wine-skins,* 

The practical application to the condition of the four 
churches was obvious. The Galatians would gain no- 
thing by adopting the Jewish law as a counsel of perfec- 
tion. It would be a degeneration, not a progress, and it 
would put them under the intolerable burden of com- 
plying with impossible obligatidlps from which they were 
now free. Paul therefore exhorts tliem to stand fast in 
the liberty which Christ has given them. 

It is beyond the scope of an Introduction, which is con- 
fined to the literary and historical problems of the book 
it seeks to explain, to vliscuss'the application of its teach- 
ing to the circumstance^ of later ages. Yet it cannot 
be ignored that the great controversy of Paul with the 
Judaizers has been repeated more than once in the 
history of Christendom, whenever the doctrine of faith 
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and the claims of ritual have come into collision. Most 
markedly was this the case at the time of the Reformation. 
Luther, with an eye of genius for the true inwardness 
of the situation, selected the Epistle to the Galatians as 
the chief weapon ifl his armoury with which to do battle 
against Rome ; and the most beautiful of his writings 
is his early *work Concerning Christian Liberty^ in which 
he urges on behalf of Christianity, as opposed to priestly 
and Papal tyranny, exactly the same claims which Paul 
here puts forth in opposition to the interference of Jewish 
legalism. 

It has already been remarked in connexion w'ith the 
discussion on the date of the Epistle ' that the topics of 
Romans and Galatians are closely similar. But there 
is a great difference in the methods of treatment followed 
in the two epistles respectively. While Galatians is 
written in a tone of vehement expostulation, Romans is 
courteous in manner and without any fault-finding ; for in 
writing to Rome Paul is addressing strangers, and these 
are people against whom he has no cause of complaint. 
To them he is simply sending an exposition of his gospel 
for their edification. The earnestness of his Argument 
implies that they need it, that they have not yet clearly 
seen it That is all While the Galatians are blamed for 
an amazing falling back, the Romans are encouraged to 
advknce to what th6 Galatians were supposed to have 
attained previously and lost. The positive doctrine is 
the same in both cays— ^stification through faith tbased 
on the redeeming death of Christ. But the negative 
attitude is not the same in the two epistles. Among the 
Galatians the opponents are Judaizing Christians. No 
such persons are contempla^ in the case of the Roman 
chuyh. At Rome the rivaf influence is that of th;e un- 
believing Jews. Therefore in •Romans Paul’s doctrine 
is opposed to Judaism pure and simple — not to Judaism 


’See pp. 9 pfr. 
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as an addition to Christianity, the Galatian position, but 
to Judaism as claiming to be superior to Christianity and 
so to make out the gospel to be needless. 

Literary Style and Characteristics. 

This is the most characteristic of all PauPs writings. 
He reveals himself in the sincerity of his argument and 
the eagerness with which he presses it home. The last 
thing that he is thinking of is the production of a finished 
piece of literature to stand the criticism of the fastidious 
in all ages. He is too terribly in earnest. Cicero worked 
up his correspondence with an eye to effect. Pope wrote 
letters for the express purpose of publication. No such 
thought entered Paul’s mind while he was dictating these 
fiery sentences. We shall not expect to find in such an 
unstudied composition the delicacies of phrase that delight 
the admirers of Mr. Walter Pater. But there is a style the 
very excellence of which is to be found in its ruggedness. 
Fors Claifigera does not emulate the richly embroidered 
sentences of Moderft Painters, But Mr. Ruskin’s style is 
as great in vehement expostulation as in elaborate de- 
scription. This Epistle of Paul is more than a word; 
it is a deed. As we read it wc watch the swing of the 
sledge-hammer that is breaking the fetters of Judaism. 

Even for us in these late days, when the controversy 
with which it deals is relegated to the museum of theo- 
logical antiquities, the Epistle iS^ms and throbs with life ; 
it speaks to us in trumpet notes that we cannot keep 
Upart from the vexed controversies of our own religious 
thought. There is immortality in such an inspired utter- 
ance. ^ 

Thfc Apostle’s toni in this Epistle differs from that of 
any other of his writings, except the latter part of 2 Corin- 
thians, with which it may be closely compared. It is 
vehement, indignat>t, sometimes approaching sarcasm, at 
other times indicative of profound concern. The opening 
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and close differ markedly from the corresponding parts 
of all the rest of Paul’s Epistles. Elsewhere it would 
appear to be his invariable habit to commence with 
congratulations ax)d thanksgiving and to conclude with 
affectionate messages. Even in writing to Corinth, when 
he had several complaints to make about the conduct of 
the church, he was able to find some ground of congratu- 
lation. He could not praise the Corinthians for their 
love one to another, nor for their spiritual attainments, as 
for instance he praised the Philippians and Colossians. 
But he knew that they were gifted with intelligence and 
fac^ty of speech. Therefore he expressed his thankful- 
ness to God that they * were enriched in him, in all utter- 
ance and all knowledge’ (i Cor. i. 5)— meagre praise for 
a Christian church, but still indicating so much to the 
good. Paul cannot even say that of the Galatians. The 
Epistle opens without a word of congratulation or thanks- 
giving. The Apostle begins with an assertion of his high 
claims and their Divine authority. He proceeds to greet 
his correspondents with language of earnest well-wishing ; 
for he is writing in love and for their good, although he 
is constrained to adopt a lone of severity. Then he 
plunges right into his subject with the indignant out 
burst, * I marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him 
that called you in Jhe grace of Christ unto a different 
gospel ; which is not another gospel, * &c. (Gal. i. 6). It 
is the same at the close^ There is an entire absence of 
those pleasant personal ^reelings with which Paul \isually 
ends his letters. He wishes peace for those who will 
follow his advice—* as many as shall walk by this rule^ ; 
and then he flings off the painful controvq^y with the 
almost disdainful words, *From henceforth let no man 
trojible me: for I bear branded 8 x\ my body the* marks 
of Jesus ' (Gal. vi, 17). The briefest possible benediction is 
appended. There is a sternness about Paul’s method of 
addressing his- old friends that might well strike them 
with consternation. This was necessary. If they were 
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‘ bewitched/ caught in the toils of an evil fascination, they 
needed a rude awakening. 

For the rest, we notice that Paul’s method is by way 
of vigorous argument. Here is no hectoring and brow- 
beating, no mere scolding, no denunciation on the bare 
authority of the npostleship. Pad always treats his 
correspondents as persons of intelligence who are free to 
cherish their own opinions and who, if they are to be 
saved from error, must be convinced in their own reason. 
He is opposing what he regards as a deadly heresy, but 
it is not in the spirit of the Inquisition. His very conten- 
tion is that Christians are God’s free sons, and he is 
careful to treat even erring Christians with due respect to 
their liberty and independence. 

While he argues his point, however, Paul does not 
write like a scholastic divine, more interested in the 
abstract theme than in the personal relations of the 
disputants. He would care nothing for a barren logical 
victory such as the Rabbis of the schools or the Greek 
sophists delighted in. His concern is wholly practical. 
He is a father pleading with his children—thougli for the 
moment a somewhat stern father, since a severe treat- 
ment is what they need. His one desire is to rescue 
them from the snare of a most disastrous delusion. Their 
welfare, not the mere triumph of his doctrine, is what he 
is labouring to secure. This gives an intensely human 
interest to the Epistle. We do it an injustice when we 
discuss it with cold criticism, as though it were an abstract 
theological treatise. The humanity of Paul is revealed in 
the passion that stirs the pages* and the humanity of his 
readers is suggested by all he says about them. The key- 
note of the motive of the Epistle is struck in the sentence, 

^ I am*afraid of you, lest by any means I have bestowed 
labour upon you in vain ’ (Gal. iv. ii). 

And now in conclusion the question arises, What 
was the effect of this letter ? If we could accept one of 
the earlier dates assigned to it we should have good 
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reason for considerinig: that it had accomplished its purpose. 
For in that case we should have a record of at least one 
more visit of Paul to Galatia in Aqts, and even of two if 
we could admit Professor Ramsay’s very early date* The 
fact that these ^sits are but briefly alluded to would 
imply that nothing treniarkable had happened. If Paul 
had found the trouble still working, painful scenes 
would have en^ed, and Luke could scarcely have 
passed them over in silence. But with the date assigned 
in this Introduction we have no record of a later visit 
to Galatia. Still we have some light on the question. 
1 Peter is addressed to Galatians, among other peoples 
of Asia Minor (i Pet. i. i) ; and this Epistle is 
thoroughly Pauline in tone. But it is not in any way 
controversial on the question of the law. Thus it implies 
that the vexed controversy is over, and it assumes that 
its readers agree with its author, sharing with him the 
spirit of liberty from the law. Subsequently when we 
meet with Judaistic Christians it is not in Galatia. 
Known as Ebionites, these people were found in Judaea, 
and they even penetrated to Rome in the second century. 
But we meet with no reference to their presence in the 
cities to which this Epistle was written. Then about 
the same time, that is, before the middle of the second 
century, there arose in Phrygia, the very district of 
some of the GalatiaPh churches, an enthusiastic move- 
ment known as Montanism, which magnified the gifts 
of the Spirit and claimed the widest freedom for the 
exercise of them. Tt was in part a revolt against the 
growing clericalism of the Catholic Church, and it 
(Jaimed liberty of prophesying for laymen ^ and even 
for women. This was regarded as a breach df discipline 
and an abuse of Christian liberty. Therefore it exhibited 
tendencies in some respects the very opposite to that 
fascination for legalism against which Paul contends. 
Accordingly we may safely conclude that the Epistle was 
successful, that its powerful aiguments and its urgent 
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appeals were effectual, that the mischievous leaven was 
purged out and the churches brought back to their old 
allegiance to the gospel they had received from Paul, its 
liberty, its faith, its spirituality. 


CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE 

Introductory Statements, i. i-io. 

Opening salutation, i. 1-5. 

Paul, claiming a Divine appointment for his apostlcship, 
but associating his companions with the letter, greets the 
churches of Galatia with good wishes for their spiivtual 
prosperity. 

The Oalatian perversion, i. 6-10. 

The Apostle expresses astonishment at the quickness 
with which the Galatians are being turned aside from his 
gospel. No matter how high the authority of any one 
who proclaims another kind of gospel, he deserves to be 
accursed. Paul will not consider whether he pleases 
men in expressing such a sentiment. 

1 . PEUbONAi. Defence, i. ii — li. 21. 

Paul’s account of his own conversion, i. Ji-17. 

This is shewn to have been wholly God’s work. Paul 
did not even see the apostles till much later. He could 
not have received his gospel from them. His first step 
was to .seek retirement in Arabia, 

First visit to Jerusalem, i. 18-24. 

Three years later he went up to Jcnisaleni, stayed only 
a fortnight there, and saw aonc of the apostles except 
Peter and James the Lord’s brothe.. Thence he went to 
Syria and Cilicia without becoming personally known 
to the churches of Judaea. 

Another vfsit to Jerusalem, ii. i- to. 

After fourteen years Paul went up again to Jenisalem, 
under the influeace of a * revelation,’ accompanying 
Barnabas, and taking Titus, who though a Greek was 
not compelled to be circumcised. He then learnt nothing 
from the leaders of the church ; but they recognized his 
mission to the Gentiles and greeted him cordially as 
a brother apostle. 
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Dispute erlth Deter, ii. 1 1-14. 

At Antioch Paul boldly rebuked Peter because that 
apostle bad gone back from social intercourse with Gentile 
Christians under the influence of some messengers from 
James, Barnabas being carried away by the same influence. 

The new life in Oh^et, li. 15-21. 

Even Peter an<f Paul, though Jews, were not justified 
by thc*works of the law, but through faith in Christ. 
I'his faith, by identifying the Christian with the crucified 
Christ, brings about a new life, together with the conquest 
of sin. The preaching of that truth destroys the religion 
of law, to reintroduce which, after this, would be to become 
a transgressor of the Law. 

^ II. Doctrinal Argument, iii. 1— v. i. 

An appeal to experience, iii. 1-5. 

The Galatians must be bewitched. Had they received 
the Spirit by way of the law, or through the gospel which 
they had heard ? 7 'hcy are stultifying their own past. 

The example of Abraham, iii. 6-9. 

Abraham's faith, according to the law itself, was reckoned 
to him for righteoubness. Then it must be the same with 
those who have become his sons by sharing his laith. 

The curse of the law, iii. 10-14. 

They who go the way of the law come under its curse, 
since they cannot perfectly keep it. But Christ has 
redeemed us from tliis curse by becoming a curse for us 
in dying the accursed death of the cross. 

The ancient oovenanff, iii. 15^ 18. 

A covenant once confirmed cannot be subsequently set 
aside or even altered. - Therefore God's covenant with 
Abraham cannot ^bc ftlfected by the law which ^camc 
hundreds of years later. 

The place and function of the law, iii. 19-29. 

It was a temporary necessity for the sake of transgressors 
to convict them of sin and so drive them to Christ for 
deliverance. 

Sonahip, iv. 1-7. 

Christians are like sons come of age, and so liberated 
from tutors and governors, i. e. from the restraints of the 
Jewish law. 
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The rtftVLrn to the old bondage, iv. 8-11. 

The adoption of Jewish legal rules by the Galatians 
was essentially a return to the old bondage of their 
heathenism. 

The earlier ejmpathy between Paul and the Chtlatiana, 

iv. Ta- 20 . / 

Though it was a physical intimity that had led the 
Apostle to preach to them in the rirst instance they had 
given him a most enthusiastic welcome. Has he now 
become their enemy because he tells them the truth ? He 
is most affectionately concerned for them. 

Tho allegory of Kagar, iv. zt ~ v. i. 

Hagar corresponds to Sinai and the present Jerusalem 
with the law, Sarah to Jerusalem which is above, the 
mother of all Clinstians. As the son of the bondwoman is 
cast out after persecuting Isaac, so will it be with the ' 5 ' 6 ws 
after persecuting Christians. 

III. PRACnCAI. r.XPOSTtTLATlON, V. 2— VI. t8. 

The danger of Jndalzing, v. 2-12. 

In becoming circumcised the Galatians were putting 
themselves ifnder an obligation to keep the whole law, 
and in seeking justification in that way they were making 
their connexion with Christ ineffectual. The leaven would 
spread and work greater mischief if it were not removed. 

XKive the falfllment of the law, v. 13 -15. 

Christians should not abuse their freedom, but practise 
It in love, thus fulfilling the law. 

The spirit and the flesh, v. 16-26. 

Christians arc urged to live in the Spirit and so escape 
the tyranny of the senses. Indulgence in the flesh 
produces a multitude of evil works ; life in the spirit, fruits 
of good conduct. 

On burden-bearing, vi. 1-5. 

The more spiritual should restore a fallen brother in 
a spirit of meekness. 

On well-doing, vi. 6-10. 

Church teachers should receive temporal support. The 
harvest will be acceding to the sowing, and patient labour 
will be reworded. v 

OoBolnsion, written by Ptfol himself, vi. ii>i8. 

Writing with his own hand, Paul gives a final warning 
against the Judaizers, desires that he may be no more 
troubled, and ends with a brief benediction. 
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THESSALONIANS 

1 Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto the 
church of the 'I’hessalonians which is iu God the 
Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ: Grace be 
unto you, and peace, from (}od our Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I We give thanks to God always for you all, 

3 making mention of you in our prayers ; remember- 
ing without ceasing your work of faith, and labour 
of love, and patience of ho[)e in our Lord Jesus 
C’hrist, in the sight of (jod and our leather ; 

4 knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God. 

5 For our gospel came not unto you in word only, 
but also in pow^r, and in the Holy Ghost, and in 
much assurance ; as ye know what manner of men 

6 we were among you fof your sake. And ye became 
followers of us, aYid of the Lord, having received 
the word in mpeh affliction, with joy of the Holy 

r/siGhost: so that ye were ensamples tg all that 

8 believe in Macedonia and Achaia. For from you 
sounded out the word of the*I-X 5 rd not onlj^ in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every* place 
your faith to God-ward is spread abroad ; so that 

9 we need not to speak any thing. For they 
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Chap.i themselves shew of us what manner of entering 

in we had unto you, and how ye turned to God 

from idols to serve the living and true (iod ; and ro 
to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he raised 
from the dead, eve^t Jesus, wh^/n 'delivered us 
from the wrath to come. 

A dcBcrip- For yourselves, brethren, know our entrance in 2 

Apostle's* unto you, that it was not in vain : but even after 2 

conduct of we had suflered before, and were shamefully 
his mis- , , 1 , , 

Sion at entreated, as ye know, at Phihppi, we were bold 

lonicaf gOSpcl of God 

with much contention. For our exhortation 7 oas 3 
not of deceit, nor of uncleanne.bS, nor in guile; 
but as we were allowed of God to be put in trust 4 
with the gospel, even so we speak ; not as pleasing 
men, but God, which irieth our hearts. I* or 3 

neither at any time used we flattering words, as 
ye know, nor a cloke of covetousness; God is 
witness : nor of men sought we glory, neither of (> 
you, nor yet of others, when we might have been 
burdensome, as the apostles of Christ. But we 7 
were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children : so l)eing affectionately desirous of S 
you, we were willing to have imparted unto you, 
not the gospel of God only, but also our own souls, 
because ye were dear unto us. Bor ye remember, 9 
brethren, our labour and travail; for labouring 
night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of you, we preached unto you the gospel 
of Ciod. Ye (ire witnesses, and God a/so^ how 10 
holily and justly and iinblameably we l>ehaved 
ourselves among you that believe: as ye know 11 
bow we exhorted and comforted and charged every 
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12 one of you, as a father doth his children, that ye 
would walk Worthy of God, who hath called you 
unto his kingdom and glory. 

13 For this cause also thank we God without 
ceasing, becau^<[j. w’hcn ye received the word of 
God which ye ward of us, ye received it not as 
the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word 
of God, which effectually worketh also in you that 

14 believe. For ye, brethren, became followers of 
the churches of God which in Judaea are in Christ 
Jesus : for ye also have suffered like things of your 
oWif>ountrymen, even as they have of the Jews : 

15 who both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own 
prophets, and have [)crsecuted us ; and they please 

16 not God, and are contrary to all men ; forbidding 
us to speak to the Gentiles that they might be 
saved, to fill up their sins alway: for the wrath 
is come upon them to the uttermost. 

1 7 But ^ve, brethren, being taken from you for a short 
time in presence, not in heart, endeavoured the 
more abundantly to see your face with great desire. 

iS Wherefore we would have come unto you, even 
I Paul, once and j Satan hindered us. 

19 For W’hat is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? 
Are not even ye in, the presence of our Lord 

20 Jesus Christ at •his •coming ? For ye are’our 
glory arid joy. 

Wherefore when we could no longer forbear, 
we thought it good to be left at Athens alone ; 

2 atjd sent Timotheus, our brother, and miiKster 
of God, and our fellowlabourer in the gospel of 
Christ, to establish you, and to comfort, you con- 
cerning your faith : 
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That no man should be moved by these afflic- 
tions : for yourselves know that we are appointed 
thereunto. For verily, when we were with you, 4 
we told you before that we should suffer tribulation ; 
even as it came to pass, and yeAnow. For this 5 
cause, when I could no longer (orbear, I sent to 
know your faith, lest by some means the tempter 
have tempted you, and our labour be in vain. 

But now when Timotheus came from you unto (> 
us, and brought us good tidings of your faith and 
charity, and that ye have good remembrance of 
us always, desiring greatly to see us, as we 5 lso 
/o see you : therefore, brethren, we were comforted 7 
over you in all our affliction and distress by your 
faith : for now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord, s 
For what thanks can we render to God again for 9 
you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes 
before our God; night and day praying ex- 10 
ceedingly that we might see your face, and might 
perfect that which is lacking in your faith ? Now 1 1 
God himself and our Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, direct our way unto you. And the Lord k* 
make you to increase and abgund in love one 
toward another, and toward all 'men, even as we 
do toward you: to the end,, he may stablish your 13 
hearts unblameable in holintss before Crod, even 
our Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with all his saints. , 

Furthermore then we beseech you, brethren, 4 
and‘ exhort by Ihe Lord Jesus, that as ye ha^ve 

received of us how ye#ought to walk and to please 
God, so fe would abound more and more. For 2 
yc know what commandments we gave you by the 
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7, Lord Jesus. For this is the will of God, eveft 
your sanctification, that ye should abstain from 

4 fornication : that every one of you should know 
how to possess his vessel in sanctification and 

5 honour; not in'i^he lust of concupiscence, even 

6 as the Cjentiles wiich know not God; that no 
man go beyond and defraud his brother in any 
matter ; because that the Lord ts the avenger of 
all such, as we also have forewarned you and 

7 testified For God hath not called us unto 

8 uncleanness, but unto holiness. He therefore 
tha't ofCspiseth, despiseth not man, but God, who 
hath also given unto us his holy Spirit. 

9 But as touching brotherly love ye need not 
that I write unto you ; for ye yourselves are taught 

[0 of God to love one another. And indeed ye do 
it toward all the brethren which arc in all Mace- 
donia: but we beseech you, brethren, that ye 
increase more and more ; 

: r And that ye study to be quiet, and to do your 
own business, and to work with your own hands, 

1 :j as we commanded you ; that ye may walk honestly 
toward them that, are without, and t/iat ye may 
have lack of nothing. 

But I would not Jiave you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concemtng fhem which are asleep, that 
ye sorrow not, even as others w^hich have no Impe. 
Jior if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 

5 bring with him. For this we sSy unto you by*the 
Aord of the I^ord, that we# which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the I^ord lhall not 

G prevent them which are asleep. For the Ixjrd 
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himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God : and the dead in Christ shall rise first : 
then we which are alive and remain shall be 17 
caught up together with them^ the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air : ani so shall we ever 

I 

be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort one another is 
with these words. 

But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye 6 
have no need that I write unto you. For your- 2 
selves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so 
Cometh as a thief in the night. For when ttiey 7, 
shall say, J^eace and safety ; then sudden destruc- 
tion cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman 
with child \ and they shall not escape. But yc, 4 
brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should 
overtake you as a thief. Ve are all the children 5 
of light, and the children of the day : we are not 
of the night, nor of darkness. Therefore let us 6 
not sleep, as do others; but let us watch and be 
sober. For they that sleep sleep in the night; 7 
and they that be drunken are drunken in the 
night. But let us, who arc of ^he day, be sober, 8 
putting on the breastplate of faith and love ; and 
for an helmet, the hope of salvation. For God 9 
hath not appointed us to 'wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died 10* 
for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should 
live together with him. Wherefore comfort your- 11 
selves together, and edify one another, even as 4so 
ye do. o 

And m beseech you, brethren, to know them 12 
which labour among you, and are over you in the 
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13 Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem them Chap.B 
very highly in love for their work's sake. 

14 And be zt peace among yourselves. Now we 
exhort you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, 
comfort the feebkminded, support the weak, be 

15 patient toward all* men. See that none render 
evil for evil unto any man; but ever follow that 
which is good, both ampng yourselves, and to 
all 7 /ien. 

17 Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceasing. 
iS In every thing give thanks: for this is the will 

of Goa’' in Christ Jesus concerning you. 

JO Quench not the Spirit. Despise not prophesy- 
i I ings. Prove all things ; hold fast tliat which is 
i2 good. Abstain from all appearance of evil. 

!3 And the very (jod of peace sanctify you wholly ; Concin* 
and / pray God your w'hole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless unto the coining of 
54 our Lord Jesus Christ Faithful is he that callcth 
you, who also will do if. 

26 Brethren, pray for us. Greet all the brethren 
7 with an holy kiss. I charge you by the Lord that 
this epistle be read .unto all the holy brethren. 

18 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ f>e with 
you. Amen. 

The first episile unto the Thcssalonians was 
written from Athens, 
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Chap.i Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothcus, unto the 1 
Saiuta- church of the 'Fhessalonians in God our Father 
tion. Christ ; Grace unto you, and 2 

peace, from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Conpratu. We are bound to thank God always for you, 3 
fideuty^*^ brethren, as it is meet, because that your faith 
ncuUies^^ growetli exceedingly, and the charity of every one 

of you all toward each other aboundeth ; so that 4 
we ourselves gl(>ry in you in the churches of God 
for your patience and faith in all your persecu- 
tions and tribulations that ye endure: /s a 5 

manifest token of the righteous judgment of God, 
that ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom 
of God, for which ye also suffer: seeing if is a 6 
righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation 
to« their that trouble you; and to you who" 3 re'* , 
troubled rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven with his mighty angeK,' in 8 
*'idcUc»j ^ taking vengeance on them that know 

exhofta- . . , t God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
uon. " Christ ; who shall be punished with ever- 9 
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lasting destruction from the presence of tlie Lord, 

10 and from the glory of his power; when he shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to be ad< 
mired in all them that believe (because our testi- 
mony among you iips believed) in that day. 

1 1 Wherefore also We pray always for you, that our 
(iod would count you worthy of ihh calling, and 
fulfil all the good pleasure of his goodness, and 

12 the work of faith with power: that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, 
and ye in him, according to the grace of our God 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

2 Now we l)escech you, brethren, I)y the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hr our gathering to- 
gether unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in 
mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, 
nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ 
is at hand. Let no man deceive you by any 
means : for /ha/ day sha/l no/ comc^ except there 
come a falling away first, and that man of sin be 

4 revealed, the son of perdition ; who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped^ so that he as God sitteth in 
the temple of God, shewing himself that he is God. 

5 Remember ye not, that, •when I was yet with you, 

6 I told you these tHSngs*? And now ye know what 
w^ithh^eth that he might be revealed in his time. 

mystery of iniquity doth already^ work: 
only he who now letteth ivill lety until he be taken 

8 o\^f the way. And then shall* that Wicked be 
/Sealed, whom the Ix)rd shah consume with the 
spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the bright- 

9 ness of his coming : mn himy whose coming is 
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after the working of Satan with all power and signs 
and lying wonders, and with alt deceivableness of lo 
unrighteousness in them that perish ; because they 
received not the love of the truth, that they might 
be saved. And for this cause (j^od shall send them 1 1 
strong delusion, that they should believe'alie: that 12 
they all might be damned who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. 

But we are bound to give thanks alway to God 13 
for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because 
God hath from the beginning chosen you ^salva- 
tion through sanctification of the Spirit and belief 
of the truth ; whereunto he called you by our 14 
gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and 15 
hold the traditions which yc have been taught, 
whether by word, or our epistle. Now our Lord 16 
Jesus Christ himself, and God, even our Father, 
which hath loved us, and hath given tis everlasting 
consolation and good hope through grace, comfort 17 
your hearts, and stablish you in every good word 
and work. 

Finally, brethren, pray for that the word of 3 
the Lord may have free course, and be glorified, 
even as it is with you : itnd that we may be de- 2 
livered from unreasonable and wicked men : for 
all ffien have not faith. 

But the Lord is faithful, who shall stablish 
and keep^w/ from evil. And we have confidence 4 
in the Lord touching you, that ye both do and vrill 
do the things which Ve command you. And the 5 
Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and 
into the patient waiting for Christ. 
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6 Now w^e command you, brethren, in the name of chap. 3 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves 

from every brother that walketh disorderly, and tion 
not after the tradition which he received of us. d£o?dw^ 

7 For yourselves ldft^)w how ye ought to follow us : conduct, 
for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among 

S you ; neither did we eat ajiy man’s bread for 
nought ; but wrought with labour and travail night 
and day, that wc might not be cliargcable to any 

y of you : not because we have not power, but to 
mak^, oursejves an ensamplc unto you to follow us. 

10 For even when wc were with you, this wc com* 
manded you, that if any would not work, neither 

Ti should he eat. For we hear that there arc some 
which walk among you disorderly, working not 

13 at all, but are busybodies. Now them that arc 
such we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that with quietness they w'ork, and cat 

13 their own bread. But yc, brethren, be not weary 

14 in well doing. And if any man obey not our 
word by this epistle, note that man, and have 
no company with him, that he may he ashamed. 

15 Vet count him notf as an enemy, but admonish 
him as a brother. 

16 Now the Lord of pq^ce himself give you peace Benedic- 
always by all means. The Lord be with you alf. 

17 Thj^ysalutation of Paul with mine own liand, tion. 

5* wifich is the token in every epistle : so J write. 

18 The^ grace of our Lord Jesus CJirist be with you 
aljr Amen. 

/ The second epistle to the Thessalonians was 
written from Athens. 
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Paul, an apostle, {not of men, neither by man, 1 
but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father— who 
raised him from the dead ;) and all the brethren 2 
which are with me, unto the churches of Galatia : 
Grace be to you and peace from God the Father, 3 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave himself 4 
for our sins, that he might deliver us from this 
present evil world, according to the will of God 
and our Father : to whom k glory for ever and 5 
ever. Amen. 

I marvel tliat ye are so soon removed from him 6 
that called you into the grace of Christ unto an- 
other gospel : which is not another ; but there be ; 
some that trouble you, and would pervert the 
gospel of Christ. But though we, or an angel s 
from heaven, preach any 'other gospel unto you 
than that which wc have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed, A.s we said before, so sa^ T now 9 
again, Xi any man preach any other gospel unfe' * 
you than that ye h^ive received, let him be acem-sed. 

For do I now persuade men, or God? or db^^I 10 
seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men, 

I should not be the servant of Christ. 
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M But I certify you, brethren, tJiat the gospel ciiap<l 

1 2 which was preached of me is not after man. For 

I neither received it of man, neither was I taught account 

13 /V, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. For ye conver^° 
have heard of conversation in time past in 

the Jewj’ religion, how that beyond measure I 
persecuted the church of (lod, and wasted it: 

14 and profited in the Jews* religion above many my 
equals in mine own nation, being more exceedingly 

15 zealous of the traditions of my fathers. But when 
it pleased God, who separated me from my 

16 mother's womb, and called we by his grace, to 
reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him 
among the heathen; immediately I conferred 

17 not with flesh and blood: neither went 1 up 
to Jerusalem to them which were apostles before 
me ; but I went into Arabia, and returned again 

iS unto Damascus. I’hen after three years I went First visit 
up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with 

19 him fifteen days. But other of the apostles saw 

20 I none, save James the Lord’s brother. Now 
the things which 1 write unto you, behold, 

21 before God, I lie^^not. Afterwards I came into 

22 the regions of Syria and Cilicia; and was un- 
known by face unto th« churches of Judaea which 

23 were in Christ: but fhey had heard only, That 
he which persecuted us in times past now prcacheth 
:hff^lSnh which once he destroyed. Ajid they 
glonfied God in me. 

2 JThen fourteen years after I went up again* to Another 
^ruaalem with Barnabas, and took 'Fitus with j^salem. 

/also. And I went up by revelation, and com- 
municated unto them that gospel which I preach 
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Chap. 2 among the Gentiles, but privately to them which 
were of reputation, lest by any means 1 should 
run, or had run, in vain. But neither Titus, who 3 
was with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be 
circumcised: and that because/'of false brethren 4 
unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy 
out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, 
that they might bring us into bondage : to whom 5 
we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour ; 
that the truth of the gospel might continue with 
you. But of these who seemed to be somewhat, 6 
(whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me : 
God accepteth no man’s person :) for they who 
seemed to he sonmvhai in conference added no- 
thing to me: but contrariwise, when they saw 7 
that the gospel of the uncircumcision was com- 
mitted unto me, as the gospel of the circumcision 
was unto Peter; (for he that wrought effectually 8 
in Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, 
the same was mighty in me toward the Gentiles;) 
and when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed 9 
to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given 
unto me, they gave to me and*^arnabas the right 
hands of fellowship; that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision. Only 10 
they would that we shoulcf remember the poor; 
the same which I also was forward to do. 

Dispute But when Peter was come to Antioch, 1 
withPeter. because he was to be blaqjed. 

FoV before that certain came from James, he^ohd 12 
eat with the Gentilei : but when they were dbmX 
he withdrew and separated himself, fearing them ‘ 
which were of the circumcision. And the other 13 
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Jews dissembled likewise with him; insomuch Chap. 2 
that Barnabas also was carried away with iheir 

14 dissimulation. But when I saw that they walked 
not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, 

I said unto Pete*? before them all, If thou, being 
a Jew, Kvest after the manner of Gentiles, and 
not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 

15 Gentiles to live as do the Jews? We wlio are The ntw 
Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, 

16 knowing that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even 
we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might 
be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by 
the works of the law : for by the works of the 

17 law shall no flesh be justified. But if, while we 
seek to be justified by Christ, we ourselves also 
are found sinners, is therefore Christ the minister 

18 of sin? God forbid. For if 1 build again the 
things which I destroyed, I make myself a trans- 

19 gressor. For 1 through the law am dead to the 

20 law, that I might live unto God. I am crucified 
with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in she: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved ^me,*and gave himself for me. 

I do not frustrate the grace of God : for if 
r igh^j^ sness come by the law, then Christ is dead 
inv^. • 

foolish Galatians, who ha{h bewitched you, An appeal 
ye should not obey the truth, before whose 
Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth, 

% crucified among you? This only would I learn 
of you. Received ye^lhe Spirit by the works of 
(9) L 2 
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the law, or by the hearing of faith? Are ye so ^ 
foolish ? having begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
made perfect by the flesh? Have ye suffered so 4 
many things in vain ? if it be yet in vain. He 5 
therefore that ministereth to yo^Q the Spirit, and 
worketh miracles among you, doeth he it by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? 

Even as Abraham believed God, and it was 6 
accounted to him for righteousness. Know ye 7 
therefore that they which are of faith, the same 
are the children of Abraham. 

And the scripture, foreseeing that God would 8 
justify the heathen through faith, preached before 
the gospel unto Abraham, sayings In thee shall 
all nations be blessed. So then they which be of 9 
faith are blessed with faithful Abraham. 

for as many as are of the works of the law are ro 
under the curse : for it is written, Cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things which arc 
written in the book of the law to do them. 

But that no man is justified by the law in the 11 
sight of God, it is evident: for, The just shall 
live by faith. And the law is •not of faith: but, 12 
The man that doeth them shall live in them. 

Christ hath redeemed u^'from the curse of the 17, 
law, being made a curse for us : for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tre^;, that 14 
the blessing of Abraham might come on the C?e!P 
tiles through Jesu§ Christ ; that we might re^'ve 
the promise of the Spirit through faith. 

Brethren, I speak 'after the manner of 
Though it be but a man's covenant, yet if it be 
confirmed, no man disannull^th, or addeth thereto. 
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16 Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises 
made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many ; 
but as of one, And to»thy seed, which is Christ. 

17 And this I say, that the covenant, that was con- 
firmed before o6>God in Christ, the law, which 
was foui; hundred and thirty years after, cannot 
disannul, that it should make the promise of none 

18 effect. For if the inheritance he of the law, it i$ 
no more of promise : but God gave it to Abraham 
by promise. 

19 Wherefore then serveth the law ? It was added 
because of transgressions, till the seed should 
come to whom the promise was made ; and it um 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator. 

30 Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, but God 
is one. 

31 Is the law then against the promises of God? 
God forbid: for if there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily righteousness 

22 should have been by the law. But the scripture 
hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them .that 

23 believe. But befere faith came, we were kept 
under the law, shut up unto tbe faith which 

24 should afterwards be •revealed. Wherefore ^ the 
law was our schoolmaster to hrin^ us unto Christ, 
that ^^might be justified by faith. 

after that faith is come, we are ao longer 

26 und^ra schoolmaster. For ye are all the children 

27 (^Clod by faith in Christ Jesus*. For as many of 
you *as have been baptized Into Christ have put 
on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
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Chap. 3 female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And 29 
if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
lieirs according to the promise. 

Sonship. Now I say, That the heir, as long as he is a child, 4 
difiereth nothing from a serva9>t, though he be 
lord of all; but is under tutors and governors 2 
until the time appointed of the father. Even so 3 
we, when we were children, were in bondage under 
the elements of the world : but when the fulness 4 
of the time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 5 
them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons. And because ye are sons, 6 
God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
your hearts, crying, Abba, Father. Wherefore 7 
thou art no more a servant, but a son; and if a 
son, then an heir of God through Christ. 

The return Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did 8 
bondage? service unto them which by nature are no gods. 

But now, after that ye have known God, or rather 9 
are known of God, how turn ye again to the weak 
and, beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again 
to be in bondage? Ye observa days, and months, 10 
and times, mi years. I am afraid of you, lest ii 
I have bestowed upon yoirlabour in vain. 

The earlier Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am; for I am 12 
^^Ifeen*^ as ye are : ye have not injured me at ;jH. Ye 13 
Paul and know ho/v through infirmity of the flesh I prdtt!ii»d 
tiana. the gospd unto you at the first. And my te^jpta- 14 
tion which was in my flesh ye despised not, <or 
rejected ; byt received me as an angel of Goo^^ 
n>en as Christ Jesus, Where is then the blessed- 
ness ye spake of? for I bear you record, that, if 
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it had been possible, ye would have plucked out Chap. 4 
your own eyes, and have given them to me. 

1 6 Am I therefore become your enemy, because I 

17 tell you the truth? They zealously affect you, but 
not well; yea, they would exclude you, that ye 

iS might affect them. But it is good to be zealously 
affected always, in a good thing, and not only 

19 when I am present with you. My little children, 
of whom I travail in birth again until Christ be 

20 formed in you, I desire to be present with you 
now, and to change my voice; for I stand in 
doubt of you. 

21 Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, Theaiie- 

22 do ye not hear the law? For it is written, that 
Abraham had two sons, the one by a bondmaid, 

23 the other by a freewoman. But he who was of 
the bondwoman was born after the flesh ; but he 

24 of the freewoman was by promise. Which things 
are an allegory : for these are the two covenants ; 
the one from the mount Sinai, which gcndcreth 

25 to bondage, which is Agar. For this Agar is 
mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusa- 
lem which now k, and is in bondage with her 

26 children. But Jerusalem which i^^above is free, 

27 which is the mother of us all. For it is written. 

Rejoice, thoii^ iJarren that bearest not; break 
forUi^nd cry, thou that travailest not: for the 

"dSoj^ hath many more children than^she which 

28 haiman husband. Now we, brethren, as Isaac 

29 ^s, are the children of proiflise. But as -then 

he that was born after th<f flesh persecuted him 
that 7 vas born after the Spirit, even so it is now. 

30 Nevertheless what saith the scripture? Cast out 
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the bondwoman and her son : for the son of the 
bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of the 
freewoman. So then, brethren, we are not children 31 
of the bondwoman, but of the free. 

Stand fast therefore in the hberty wherewith 6 
Christ hath made us free, and be .not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage. * Behold, I Paul 2 
say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing. For I testify again to 3 
every man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor 
to do the whole law. Christ is become of no 4 
effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified 
by the law; ye are fallen from grace. For we 5 
through the Spirit wait for the hope of righteous- 
ness by faith. For in Jesus Christ neither circum- 6 
cision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision; 
but faith which worketh by love. Ye did run y 
well; who did hinder you that ye should not 
obey the truth? This persuasion cometh not of 8 
him that calleth you. A little leaven leaveneth 9 
the whole lump. 

I have confidence in you through the Lord, 10 
that ye will he none otherwise minded: but he 
that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, who- 
soever he be. And I, br^hren, if I yet preach n 
circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution? 
then is the offence of the cross ceased. P^uld 12 
they were .even cut off which trouble you. ’ i 

For, brethren, ye have been called unto libe?<y ; 13 
only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesif, 
but by love serve one* another. For all the law ^ 

is fulfilled in one word, eoen in this ; Thou shalt ^ 
love thy neighbour as thyself. But if ye bite and 15 
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devour one another, take heed that ye be not Chap. 5 
consumed one of another. 

16 This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye The Spirit 

17 shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh. For the flesh?'* 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against tie flesh : and these arc contrary the one 

to the other: so that ye cannot do the things 

18 that ye would. But if ye be led of the Spirit, 

19 ye are not under the law. Now the works of 
the flesh are manifest, which are these ; Adultery, 

20 fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 

21 strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the 
which I tell you before, as I have also told 

in time past, that they which do such things 

22 shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 

2?, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance : 

*24 against such there is no law. And they that 
are Christas have crucified the flesh with the 

25 affections and lusts. If we live in the Spirit, let 

26 us also walk in thp Spirit. Let us n^ be desirous 

of vain glory, provoking one anotljr, envying one 
another. • 

C Brethren, if a man\)e overtaken in a fault, ye On bur- 
which^Are spiritual, restore such an one in the f^.'**®**” 
sffflSjit meekness; considering thyself, Jest thou 

2 als^^ tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, 

3 a>® so fulfil the law of Christ. For if a man 

/ think himself to be somethirl^, when he is nothing, 
he deceiveth himself. But let every man prove 
his own work, and then shall he have rejoicing in 
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Chap.0 himself alone, and not in another. For every 5 
man shall bear his own burden. 

On well- Let him that is taught in the word communicate 6 
unto him that teacheth in all good things. Be 7 
not deceived ; God is not mocked : for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap. « For he 8 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption ; but he that soweth to the "Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting. And let us not 9 
be weary in well doing : for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not As we have therefore oppor- 10 
tunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith. 

Conciu. Ye sec how large a letter I have written unto n 
written by you with mine own hand. 

hSnseif. desire to make a fair shew in the 12 

flesh, they constrain you to be circumcised ; only 
lest they should suffer persecution for the cross 
of Christ. For neither they themselves who are 13 
circumcised keep the law ; but desire to have you ^ 
circumcised, that they may glory in your flesh. 

But God forbid that I should glory, save in the 14 
cross of out; Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is cruciSed unto me, and I unto the world. 

For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 15 
any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. 

And as many as walk according to this rulQ* peace 16 
be on them, and mercy, and upon the JjsraSI*®f ^ 
God. From henceforth let no man trouble\^e: 17 
for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jean’s. 

Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. iS 
be with your spirit. Amen. 

Unto the Galatians written from Rome, 
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Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy, unto the church of 1 

i. I. Salutation, Paul and his two companions salute the 
Thessalonian church, wishing them grace and peac<‘. 

1. The name is given witliout any title. This is quite 

unusual in Paul’s Epistles. In all other cases, except the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, (heic is some descriptive name or 
phrase. Usually Paul designat<*s himself an ‘ apostle/ sometimes 
very emphatically, as ‘an apostle oi Jesus Christ tliiough the will 
of God,* * an apostle not from men, neither through men, but 
through Jesus Christ, and God the Father,' iLc. In writ in;; to 
the Romans and to Titus he also describes himself as *a 8Cl ^ ant 
of Jesus ChrLst/ and ‘ of God ’ ; and in writing to the Philippians 
he unites the name ofJTimothy with his owniiamc, describing both 
as ‘servants of Christ Jesus' ; in this ca^. the only one beside 
the letters to the Thessalonians and tha^S Philemon, he does not 
name himself as an aposile. In the ueautiful little Epistle to 
Philemon — quite a pnivate4etter— he is simply ‘ a prisdner of Jesus 
Christ/ Thus out of the thirteen Epistles — 

In mine Epistles Paul introduces himself as an ‘apostle/ 
two of thc-se he is also a ‘servant.’ 

joined with Timothy, he is only a ‘liervanL* 
iln one he is a ‘prisoner of Christ Jesus.* 

4 In two he appears without any fitte. 

The omission of the title in the two Thessalonian letters implies 
that when be wrote them he ha J no reason to assert his claims. 
This was early, before the opposition of Judaizing Christians had 
arisen. 

flilTBiiiui i a lengthier form of the name * Silas,' and indicating 
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the Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ : Grace to you and peace. 


Paul’s travelling companion, of whom we read in Acts under that 
name. He had been a prominent member of the Jerusalem church, 
and as such he was sent, together with another member named 
Judas, by the apostles and ciders of that church |;o Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas on their return, in order to convey the 
answer of the church at Jerusalem to a momentous question 
on whicli the Antioch Christians had sought advice. Paul having 
had a diiTerence of opinion with Barnabas, his travelling companion, 
on what we call his ‘first missionary joui ney,* chose Silas instead 
for the second journey, that in which, having travelled through 
Asia Minor, he crossed to Europe. Thus Silas was with the 
Apostle when the Thessalonians — who were evangelized during 
this mission — received the gospel. He remained behind at Bera'a 
when the Apostle went on to Athens, and joined Paul later at 
Corinth. There he took an active part in preaching the gospel. 
Possibly he was with Peter some years later, as the name Sil- 
vanus occurs in i Pet. v. la, an epistle directed to Christians 
residing in districts that Silvanus had traversed when he 
was Paul’s travelling companion. There is a tradition that 
Silvanus was bishop of Thcssalonica, but it is late and of little 
value. 

Timothy : named last as junior to Silvanus. Paul’s favourite, 
most trusted, and most useful disciple and helper. The son of 
a Greek father and a Jewess mother named Eunice (Acts xvi. i; 
3 Tim. i. 5\ he had been trained in the Hebrew Scriptures when 
he first met Paul. He was living at Lystra, and apparently he was 
there won to the Christian faith by the preaching of the Apostle 
during the first missionary tour in Asia Minor. On his second 
visit to Lystra Paul V>ok Timothy to be his personal attendant 
and fellow worker. ac\*'ding to ‘Acts’ first having him submit 
to the Jewish rite of initiation, that he might be received among 
the Jews. He accompanied the Apostle to Europe, and was 
present at the founding of the church in Thessalonica, and 
he remained behind at Bercea when Paul hurried oi;i Athens. 
There he joined the Apostle, to be sent back, howevq^to 
Thessalonica, as our Epistle shews (iii. i, 2). He had jiiS»<^turned 
a second time to the company of Paul, coming up with h'm at 
Corinth, when this letter was written. It is therefore irost 
appropriate for Timothy’s name to appear in the salutation of an 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. The three names — Paul, Silvanus, 
and Timothy — recur precisely in the same way in the opening of 
a Thessalonians. 

the olmreli of tlio ThomMloalmui. ^ The word ecclisia, 
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rendered * church,' was the name of the lawful assembly of free 
citizens in a Greek city. But it seems to have come to be 
employed loosely for an assembly of any kind, in accordance 
with the less accurate usage of later Greek, for we find this name 
given to the riotous mob at Ephesus in Acts xix. 3a, 41. In the 
O. T. it ia used for the assembly of the Israelites, ‘ the congregation 
of Israel/ It only occurs at two places in the gospels, both of 
them being ii| Matthew (i, e. xvi. 18, and xviii. 17 V We meet 
with it frequently in Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
Most commonly it is used for a local community of Christians, 
defined by the town in which it is situated. It is used in this 
sense here; ‘the church of the Thessalonians ’ is the Christian 
community at Thcssalonica. In Ephesians and Colossians t^e 
Apostle uses the word ‘church' for the commumon or mystical 
assembly of all Chiistians. In that sense of the word there 
«is but one church, geographically coextensive with Christen- 
dom, but everywhere limited by individual disciplcship to Jesus 
Christ. 

the ThMsalonlaas. Sec Introduction, p. 5fr. 

In; a preposition very extensively used by Paul to express 
the idea of mystical union between God or Christ and Christian 
people. They are so closely united to God and Christ, so much 
under Divine influence, so entirely drawing their life from above, 
that they arc said to live in the Divine Being. 

Ood the Father: a peculiarly Christian name for God, 
consequent on our Lord’s revelation of the Fatherhood of God. 
This Paul had made known to the Thessalonians. 

the ]k>rd Jesus Christ. The first title, ‘ the Lord,’ is one of 
honour and reverence, carrying with it a confession of loyalty 
from the servant who uses it, ‘Jesus* is the personal name by 
which our Lord was known among all acquaintances from his 
childhood. ‘Christ* is just the Greek rendering of the Hebrew 
‘ Messiah,' literally the * Anointed-one,’ but i^sage meaning the 
expected Deliverer and King of Israel. Paul it has become 

a surname of Jesus. • ^ 

Oraoe: an echo ofihe Greek salutation—' All hail ! * but with 
a Christian meaning. The word in N. T. usage means the Tree 
favour of GIkI and its happy effects, manifested in the Christian 
gdspeW ^ 

echo of the Hebrew salutation-^thc ‘ Salaam ! ’ 
but ha^ng a deepening of its meaning with Christian ideas, 
Chrisdians having the privilege of petdc with God atyd peace 
in their own hearts and in their happy relations one with 
another. * 

r The additional clause in the A. V., ‘ from God our Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ/ is omitted by the Revisers as it is absent 
from some of the best MSS., though found in others. Tliere could 
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2 We give thanks to God always for you all, making 

3 mention of you in our prayers ; remembering without 
ceasing your work of faith and labour of love and 
patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, before our . 

be no reason for cutting it out. But it may easily have been 
inserted by some scribe copying the Second Epistle, f*rhere it stands 
on undoubted MSS. authority. 

i. a- TO. Thanksgiving for the happy condition of the Thessahnians. 
Paul thanks God for tlie graces seen in the Thessalonians. 
They prove that his preaching has not been ineftectual. These 
people, manifesting joy in spite of persecution, have become an 
example to others north and south of them, the word of the 
gospel thus sounding out from Tliessalonica in both directions;^ 
and thus the report of their conversion has come round to the 
Apostle from Macedonia and Achaia. 

9. We ; not the ^ editorial we,' but meaning the Apostle together 
with Silvanus and Timothy. This plural continually recui's 
throughout the Epistle, and for the same reason. Still, it is used 
in courtesy, not because the two companions are really joint 
authors with the Apo.stle. It is Paul’s Epistle, 
for yon : lit, ‘ about ’ or ‘ concerning you.* 

3. Paul here mentions the three Christian graces of which he 
writes later in t Cor. xiii. i. In both cases he names faith first, 
not for Us pre-eminent importance, because in Corinthians he 
expressly gives the palm to love, but no doubt because he regards 
it as coming earlier in experience than the other graces, and in 
a measure laying the foundation for them. In tlie passage before 
us the graces are not by themselves, but associated with their 
fruits. It is thes^' fruits that the Apostle describes himself as 
remembering. Tmw are more concrete and perceptible than the 
graces, but they areyalued as evidences of the existence of those 
graces. * 

, work of faith : work that .springs from faith, or is characterized 
by faith. 

labour of love : * labour ' is a stronger word thant* work.* In 
the Greek original, as well as in the English translation, term 
used points to* painful effort. Love is capable of ge^Teyond 
faith in inspiring and sustaining painful efforts. Thitf labour 
springs 'from love, or characterized by love-^tbe phnv^e ad- 
mitting of either interpretation. 

patience: more than uncomplaining submission. There is 
an active sense in the Greek word which points to a sustaining by 
eifort, a bearing up. 

hope. The patience is based on hope, or is characterized by 
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God and Father ; knowing, brethren beloved of God, 4 
your election, how that our gospel came not unto you in 5 
word only, ^ but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, 

hope, a similar alternative being open to ub in interpreting each 
of these three phrases* 

In our :|ioxd Jeans Obrlst* This must not be connected with 
the whole phrase * patience of hope/ nor with all three phrases, 
but only with the word ‘ hope/ It is not the work or labour or 
patience, but the hope that is in Christ. In Col. i. 07 Paul writes 
of Christ as our hope. The meaning is that the Christian 
expectation is based on Christ and what he will do. It may 
mean the hope of Christ's return, that subject occupying attention 
later in the Epistle (iv, 13-18). But the word ‘ hope ’ occurs three 
times again in this Epistle, at iv. 13, where it refers to the condition 
of the blessed dead, and at v. 8, wlicrc its object is * salvation,’ or 
final deliverance from all evil. It is best therefore to take it here 
in a wide, general sense. The gospel instils hopefulness with 
regard to the future generally ; this rests in Christ and what he 
will accomplish ; meanwhile it gives the power to bear up amid 
present adverse circumstances. 

4 . beloved of Ood: the reading of R.V., preferable to the 
arrangement in A, V., which is ‘brethren beloved,' the following 
phrase then being ‘your election of God.' That arrangement 
disjoints the phrases. 

your eieoUon : the selection of these people out of the great 
population of the city of Yhessalonica. 

5. how that: not ‘for’ as in A. V. The words that follow 
expand the notion of the selection of these people, shewing It 
what end they were chosen. 

our goapeif the gpspel which Paul, Sil^nus, and Timothy 
had preached. The word ‘ gospel ' is nevci^ed in the Bible for 
a book, as we use it for the works of th^four Evangelists, but 
always for the preachers' #nessage, thi^ood new's .they were 
proclaiming. m ^ 

In power t manifested in the effects of the mission. This was 
at ThessaJinica. Now Paul is in Coiinth. Writing subsequently 
to thf^hri^ns of the latter city he refers to the ‘ power ' of his 
preachipg^witnessed there also, describing ‘ the wvrd of the cross* 
as * tfTe power of God ’ (i Cor. L 18), 

pL tbo Holy : the coming af the Spirit of God on the 
converts as spiritual gills conferred bji^the apostles. This may be 
iUustrated ap incident at Ephesds, where Paul, finding twelve 
converts who bad not heard of this gifiL laid his hands on them, 
with the consequence that ‘ tho Holy Ghost came on them ; and 
they spake with tongues and prophesied ' (Acts xix. 6). Probably 
(3) M 
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and in much assurance; even as ye know what manner 
of men we shewed ourselves toward you for your sake. 
6 And ye became imitators of us, and of the I^ord, having 

similar sig;ns which expressed the extraordinary enthusiasm of the 
new movement were witnessed at Thessalonica. Still the deeper, 
more permanent, and more valuable effects of the^ working of 
the Divine Spirit were also seen there, as this Epistle clearly 
shews, 

assurance: rather, ‘fullness/ The word admits of both 
senses ; but as here it follows references to the power of tlie 
preaching and the accomrmnying outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
it is not so likely that we should hav<i the Ihouglit of the Apostle’s 
own confident mood as the third idea brought before us; it is 
much more probable that the abundant working of the gospel 
among the Thessalonians should be the idea that crowns the 
other two. Besides, the preposition * in ’ is not repeated the third 
time. We have (i) ‘in power,' and (2) ‘in the Holy Ghost 
and fullness’ — one common, complex idea. There was a wealth 
of grace and gcxxl effects in association with the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

even as ye Icnow, fkc. Paul appeals to his readers' experience. 
They had seen the missionaries who had preached in tlie effective 
way just described to be themselves living witnesses of the power 
of the gospel they proclaimed. 

we shewed onxselves: Hi. ‘we became,* not merely ‘wc 
were,* as in A. V, The expression occurs several times in the 
Epistle, and is generally equivalent to ‘ wc proved to be* this or 
that. Still it might be read more literally here. In point of fact 
the missionaries adapted themselves to the requirements of their 
converts, toiling frr their daily bread (sec ii, 9), labouring in 
teaching, denying il^mselvcs innocent delights, almost incurring 
martyrdom, as the hi^ry in Acts shews. All this they became for 
the sake of the Thessalonian Chris' ians; and that the people 
themselves knew right well. Thij was the secret of their 
influence. We see the same thing repeated in the story of 
Robert and Mary Moffat, where the Africans are^ impressed 
by their self-denying kindness in coming out from KMgland 
and living amoilg the native people solely for the g^tJd^of^these 
people. 

6. yo ■tieoaiiie: corrcs| 5 onding to the 'we became’ the 
previous verse. * 

imitators: better than ‘fcdlowers,’ as in A. V. The Greek 
word is that from which our term ‘ mimic * Is derived, but it docs 
noc convey the belittling associations of the English derivative. 
U points to the grave imitation of the master by the pupil. 
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received the word m much affliction, with joy of the 
Holy Ghost ; so that ye became an ensamplc to all that 7 
believe in Macedonia and, in Achaia. For from you 8 
hath sounded forth the word of the Lord, not only in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but in every place your faith to 


uid of tbe Lord. The Thessalonians were led on to the 
imitatio Christi by first of all copying the conduct of those of 
Christ's servants who were living among them. 

aflLiotlon: the persecution described in Acts xvii. 5-9, where 
we read how the Jews of Thcssalonica collected ‘vile fellows of 
the rabble* with whom they assaulted the lioiisc of Jason, Paul's 
host, and dragged him before the Roman tribunal. 

Joy of tho Holy Ghost : the joy that .springs from the 
reception of the Spirit of God. Elsewhere in specifying ‘the 
fruit of the Spirit’ Paul gives ‘joy* as the second item in his 
list of products — the first being Move* (Cal. v. aa). Prof. 
Harnack has pointed out that the two great characteristics of 
the early Christians were brotherly love and an enthusiasm of 
gladness. 

7. an onsample. As the Thessalonians had imitated the mis- 
sionaries, so they in turn became examples to neighbouring Chris- 
tians, and particularly in this, that they cheerfully surmounted 
persecution. The idea is that gladness of soul shining out of the 
troubles of life furnishes an attractive example to others. 

Xaoadonia: the Roman province of northern Greece. 
Aohaia: the Roman province of southern Greece. Pa..) 
always uses these large names of the political divisions of the 
Roman Empire when ^ referring to the disfxicts they include. 
Thus he writes of ‘ AsiV' ‘ Cilicia/ &c. y 

8. soundsd fbrtb. This can scarce)/ point to missionary 

enterprises undertaken by tjie Thessaloirfans, It seems to mean 
that the fame of thei% glatk endurance of persecution Was itself 
a powerful declaration of the go.speI. Their joy was like a merry 
peal of hcjfe ringing out the good news of the Christian message, 
and far and wide. 

ilL« wwd of the Lord: either (x) ‘the Lord's word,' lijs 
teaching and commands, or (a) * the word about the Lord/ the 
gosjyil story of his grace. The very frequent use of* the oxpression 
in the O. T., and always with the first of these meanings, points to 
that meaning here (cf, Isa. i. lo).* Thus the idea is the Divine 
word, the word from Godiand Christ 

every place : besides Macedonia and Achaia ; therefore the 
Eastern Churches, see Introduction, p. 22. 

M 2 
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God-ward is gone forth ; so that we* need not to speak 

9 anything. For they themselves report concerning us 
what manner of entering in yre had unto you ; and how 
ye turned unto God from idols, to serve a living and 

10 true God, and to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he 
raised from the dead, even Jesus, which dd!ivereth us 
from the wrath to come. 

wt need not to epeak ausrthlx^: i. e. in commendation of 
the Thessalonians, their character being so well* known. 

9. they themeelvee. These people having heard the fame of 
the Thessalonians are sending to congratulate the Apostle on the 
wonderful reception his message has met with in the Macedonian 
city. 

idols. Those marble statues that we now admire as works 
of art were to Paul mere idols, and rightly so, since in his day 
incense was burnt before them as though the gods lived in them, 
living: in contrast to the lifeless stone. 
tm«: in contrast to the false, the unreal divinity of the 
images. The first and most fundamental change in the religion of 
these Greeks was their abandonment of idolatiy and their com- 
mencement of the spiritual worship of God. 

10* This verse indicates the second great change in the 
Thessalonians, viz. their reception of the Christ-thought. 

to wait for his Sou : i. e. for the return of Christ. It is 
characteristic of this Epistle to direct attention forward to our 
Lord s second Advent, rather than back to his earthly life, his 
death and resurrection, mention of which only comes here in 
a subsidiary clause, the main thought being that of the attitude of 
expectancy. Thei two things characterize the new faith of the 
Thessalonians — ' i) ^andonment of idolafry for the worship of 
the living, true God, (a) expectation of the Aturn of the risen 
Christ. * 

whom he raised. This is Paul*^ usiiil manner of describing 
our Lord’s resurrection. It is not that Christ rises ; but that God 
raises him up (e. g. Rom. iv. 24, vi. 4 , 9 ; i Cor. Vi. 14, 19, &c.). 

The fact is mentioned here as a ground for the of 

our Lord’s rctufn. 

even Jehne; our Lord’s personal name, 
delli^ereth. The verfii is in the present. The process is now 
going on. 

ue. In humility, and truth also, the Apostle associates 
himself with these converts from heathenism. He too as well as 
they was in danger of the wrath, and was being saved from it by 
Christ. 
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For yourselves, brethren, know our entering in unto 2 
you, that it hath not been found vain : but having suffered a 
before, and been shamefully entreated, as ye know, at 
Philippi, we waxed bold in our God to speak unto you 


tbo wratSi to come : Hi. * the coming wrath * ; the partidple 
is in the present, not to indicate that the wrath is on the way, but 
to shew the certainty of its future advent, whenever that may be. 
Paul is referring to the anger of God that will descend in vengeance 
on the guilty race* 

ii. I -I a. A description of the Aposil^s conduct of his mission at 
Thessahnica. The Thessalonians know how Paul and his com- 
panions came to them after having been shamefully treated at 
Philippi, preaching boldly the pure, true message that . was 
entrusted to them. They did not flatter, they did not seek their 
own profit, but they cherished their converts, giving them their very 
selves. Not to be a burden to the Thessalonians, they supported 
themselvds by tlieir own labour, and lived a good and holy life 
among them, treating them as a father treats his children, and so 
encouraging them in the Christian life. 

1 . our eutoxlng lA: the coming of the missionaries to the city 
of Thessalonico. 

hstli not found: lit. *did not become ~i.c. did not 
prove itself to be. 

‘ vain: lit. ^ empty.* They did not come as helpless fugitives, 
as panper immigrants, empty-handed and useless. They come in 
fullness of power and with gifts for the people they visited. 

a. shamefully entreated ... at Philippi. Luke gives a full 
account of this shameful treatment in Acts ^vi. 19-23. In this 
case it was not JewisNjealousy that raised ojfosition to Paul, but 
a much more rare source of antagonism, rjf alarmed commercial 
self-interest in heathen circjps. Some giiCthsaycrs were enraged 
because Paul had cur^d a opposed Pythoness, a girl said to be 
possessed by a divining demon, out of whose performances they 
were mt-Uci^g their living. These men got Paul and Silas arrested 
and (hji^gge^Sefore the praetors in the forum as disturbers of the 
peac^nd imiovators in opposition to Roman cus*oms. The mob 
were excited against the apostles, and the magistrates had them 
stripped and scourged with the lictoris rods and then ilung into 
prison, conduct for which Paul subsequently exacted an apology 
on the ground of his Roman citisedbhip. 

Philippi 3 a city in the east o£ Macedonia situated on a steep 
hill at the edge of a great plain. It was named after Philip A 
Macedon, its founder, but in Paul's time it was a Roman colony. 
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3 the gospel of God in much conflict. For onr exhortation 

4 is not of error, nor of uncleanness, nor in guile : but 
even as we have been approved of God to be intrusted 
with the gospel, so we speak ; not as pleasing men, but 


Our Epistle to the Philippians was addressed to tli^ church in 
this city. 

waxed bold. The Apostle’s courage grew all the stronger in 
face of opposition. The word, taken literally, means * became bold 
in speech.’ 

iu our God : by the help of God, the source of the courage. 

the ifospel of God; God’s gospel, meaning the gracious 
message which He sends, not the glad-tidings about God. The 
subject of the gospel is Christ. The expression is a favourite one 
with the Apostle, and his use of it is clear in Rom. i. 1-3, where 
after referring to Uhc gospel of God,’ he adds that it is ‘ concerning 
His Son.* 

much oonfiiot: the opposition at Thessalonica already referred 
to. See note on i. 6. 

3 . exhortation: the appeal that follows the ‘preaching* or 
proclamation of the gospel, and ‘teaching’ or exposition of its 
truths. 

of error : meaning ‘ out of error,* ‘having its source in error/ 
Compare the phrase in the Creed, * light of liglit/ i. e. derived light 
coining from original light. The apostolic exhortation did not 
spring from a delusion. 

nnoleanness: ‘impure motives,’ i. c. low, self-interested 
aims, as the words that follow shew the Apostle’s meaning to 
be. He was not deceiving and flattering, with secret motives 
of covetousness. The Greeks were familiar with such conduct 
on the part of sophists and rhetoricianli travelling lecturers, 
clever to gather audieV^p with taking speech, but caring only for 
the fees they could extr!i,*t. 

nor In gnlle. All was open and ^bovt; board in the apostolic 
exhortation, There were no sophistical attempts to entrap the 
unwary. 

4. approved of God; as regards their characters.*.^ ^ 

Intrusted with tbe gospel : with reference to their mission. 

God had considered Paul and his companions fit and proper 
persons tc^havc the rcspoa'^ibility of expounding His messages of 
grace intrusted to them. In the pastoral epistles the Apostle says 
that the gospel ‘was committed to my trust* (I Tim. i. 11), and 
calls it ‘ the message wherewith 1 was intrusted according to the 
commandment of God our Saviour’ (Titus i. 3). 

■0 ws gpssk t i. e. in accordance with their character, the 
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God which proveth our hearts. For neither at any time 5 
were we found using words of flattery, as ye know, nor 
a cloke of covetousness, God is witness ; nor seeking 6 
glory of men, neither from you, nor from others, when 
wc might have been burdensome, as apostles of Christ. 
But we wgre gentle in the midst of you, as when a nurse 7 


character of which God so much approved that He intrusted them 
with the gospel. 

provoth: tries and tests, and so discovers the true inner 
character. 

5. aolokeofoovetousness: some trick to disguise covetousness, 
flattering tlie people with pleasant phrases only to get money out 
of them. 

God la witness. He only can sec if there is any hidden 
selfish motive or deceitful aim. Therefore here the Apostle 
appeals to God. When dealing with external conduct, visible 
to all, he appeals to his readers. 

0. boon burdensome. The alUTnatives arc ‘ used authority ' 
(margin of A,V.) and ‘claimed honour’ (margin of R. V.). If wc 
accept cither of these the idea is that the apostles did not assert 
their dignity as they might have done. The previous statement, 
that they did not seek ‘ glory of men,* and the following words in 
which Paul writes of their gentleness favour this view/ But 
a little further on he uses a form of the same Greek word here 
rendered ‘burdensome/ saying, ‘that we might not burden you,* 
when reminding the Thessalonians how he had worked for l.,s 
living rather than take anything from them. It seems reasonable 
therefore to conclude that the meaning is thc^ame here. 

7. w© were : or ‘ p’roved to be/ the wjra so frequently met 
with before in tliis sense. / 

gentle. Curiously cnoi^gh some oldest MSS. — including 

the two most andieni^of a^l, the Katow and the have 

‘ babes* instead of this word : * But we were babes in the midst of 
you/ this is quite inappropriate to the immediate context, 
whcije Paul Compares himself to a nurse cherishing her children. 
The change of the word is easily accounted for. In the Greek 
it only involves the addition of one letter. * Gentle * « eptoi ; 
‘ babes * « nepioi. Uoreover in tbe Gpeek text the prewous word 
ends with this letter ». In the old MSS. there is no division 
between the words. If that final* H got detached from its own 
word and joined to the following word in reading, the result 
would give tia ‘babes* instead of ‘gentle*; or the carelessness 
of a scribe in writing the n twice would produce the text as it 
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8 cherishetli her own childten : even so, being affection- 
ately desirous of you, we were well pleased to impart 
unto you, not the gospel of God only, but also our 
own souls, because ye were become very dear to us. 

9 For ye remember, brethren, our labour and travail ; 
working night and day, that we might not burden any of 

10 you, we preached unto you the gospel qf God. Ye arc 
witnesses, and God also, how holily and righteously and 


stands in the MSS. referred to. This is an instance of how the 
best MSS. may sometimes be demonstrably wrong, and of how 
therefore wc must sometimes prefer the readings of inferior 
MSS. 

a nurse: a nursing mother, not a slave or a hired nurse, 
because she is described as cherishing * her oivn children.* 

8. affectionately desirous: a single word in the Greek, 
indicating the keen interest the Apostle felt in the Thessalonians. 
our own souls : our very selves, and even our lives, 

8. labour : toil with the idea of its weariness, 
travail : work with the idea of its eifort and strenuousness, 
working nlgkt and day. The Apostle supported himself at 
Tbessalonica by his own labour. In writing to the Corinthians 
Paul Reminds them how he had Worked among them also, as he 
says, with his ‘own hands' (i Cor. iv. 12 ), We learn from Acts 
xviii. 2 that his trade was tent-making, an employment in which 
Priscilla and Aquila joined the Apostle when at Corinth. This 
work by which he earned his daily bread, added to his missionary 
labours, necessarily involved long hours. After .preadiing the 
gospel and discussiKw questions arising from it with all possible 
inquirers during the mCv-time, instead of taking bis much needed 
rest he would have to \u. late into the night, cutting the coarse 
goat’s-hair cloth and sewing it to the requisite shape for the 
shelters of the Greek shepherds out on the hills, * 

that we might not burden any of you: the >-eason for 
undertaking this manual work. Note Paul's deiicac^* of feeling in 
this matter. * i , ♦ 

10. holily. This is not a form of the word commonly rendered 

* holiness,' which reallyvm^^ns being dedicated and set apart for 
God ; but a term pointing to purity and elevation of character, 
and therefore meaiufig more nearly the iame as our word 

• holiness.' • {r 

righteously; with integrity and uprightness of conduct, 
morally right 
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unblamcably we behaved ourselves toward you that 
believe : as ye know how we dealt with each one of you, 1 1 
as a father with hii^ own children, exhorting you, and 
encouraging ^d testifying, to the e^d that ye 12 
should walk worthily of God, who calleth you into his 
own kingdom and glory. 


unbtaaneabtsr., Nobody could sustain any accusation against 
the missionaries. 

11, eacb one of yon. There was personal care and attention 
given to every individual convert separately. 

as a fkther. Previously Paul had spoken of his being like 
a nursing mother (verse 7). Thus he heaps up the images of most 
affectionate solicitude. 

exhortiag > to rouse the sense of duty, 
enoonraglng : to cheer with the prospect of a glad per* 
formance of it. 

teotuyiiig: solemnly charging. The word is used in this 
sense in Eph, <v. 17, <Tliis I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, 
that ye no longer walk as the Gentiles,’ &c. 

12. walk: a Hebraism pointing to the common course of 
daily life. 

oallotli! according to the best MSS., not ‘called’ as in A. V, 
The call is continuous, (i) This may mean that one and anofclicr 
are called succcssivefy, the gospel invitation being continually 
repeated to bring.in new converts. (2) Or it may mean that It’C 
whole church is being continually called to an inheritance not y ^ t 
enjoyed. Perhaps the reference to the ‘ glory ’ which is a privilege 
of the futurc'rather favours this .second view.- But it is not at ail 
ill the line of Paul's usual teaching. The Aj/ostle always regards 
the call of each individual as one act of GevS: Therefore probably 
wc should fall back on thc^rst meaning The evangelistic work 
in Thessalonica lias yot egased ; altlmigh the Apostlft has left 
the city God is still calling new followers of Christ into His 
Church. ^ 

an emphatic pronoun. Tliis is the high privilege 
of Christians, not to 1 ^ treated as aliens, but to* be made citizens 
of God’s own kingdom. Paul is a Jew; the kingdom of God was 
regarded as the privilege of his race. The Thessaipnians are 
Gentiles ; yet they are being called into it 

UxLgdom e the most familiar Vrord in the teaching of Jesus ; 
much less frequent in the apostolic writings. The idea was 
Jewish in origin— the Jews looking forward to the cotmng of the 
kingdom of God. The Greek world was not familiar with tlm idea, 
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13 And for this cause we also thank God'wiihout ceasing, 

that, when ye received from us the word of the message, 

• 

and therefore would not so readily apprehend the presentation of 
the gospel in this form. Still occasionally it is so described even 
for Greeks, for the idea itself is true and important. In Christian 
teaching, as our Lord has shewn, it represents the spiritual, inward 
rule of God in the hearts of His people with all the benefits 
personal and in the social system that result from that rule. 
Ilcrc the union of the idea of glory with it shews the kingdom to 
be regarded as something future, not yet realized, just as we are 
taught to pray, ‘Thy kingdom come," with a view to its future 
advent. It is to be observed that Paul had made the preaching of 
the kingdom prominent at Thcssalonica, since there the Christians 
were accused of ‘saying that there is another king, one Jesus,' 
and thus ‘acting contraiy to the decrees of Cassar’ (Acts xvii. 7). 
May it be that the misunderslapding here made apparent induced 
the Apostle to avoid references to the Jewish conception of 
Christianity as a kingdom in his subsequent work among the 
Greek cities ? Thus we can account for the rarity of the occurrence 
of the term in the Epistles compared with the Gospels. 

ii. 13-16. T/fnnksriin):^ for tie n'ay in which the Thessatomans 
had rccemd ihe apostnUc ntrssngr. 'I'urning from the description 
of his own work at Thcssalonica the Apostle makes mention of 
the good reception of it on tlie part of his converts in that 
city. This is a mattf:r of ceaseless lhankfufness on his part. The 
Thessalonians received the gospel as the word of God, and it 
continued to work in then? so that they followed the example of 
the Jiidaian Christians, enduring from their fellow countrymen 
persecutions like thr^e the Jewish Christians were suffering from 
Jews. This leads tlW Apostle to describe Vie guilt of thosc»Jews 
who both reject Chrflt for them.selvcs and refuse the gospel to 
the Gentiles. \ . 

13. for tMs cause. For what cavse^ t^Th^, Apostle might be 
referring to the call of the Thessalonians into God's own kingdom ; 
but ns the mention of that call only occurs i*f^a 5 *'ibordinate 
clause it is more likely that his lefercncc is to the^N vhol^of the 
previous sentenc::. That is to say, he never ceases to thank God 
for his work at Thcssalonica# 

we also r we who conferred the benefit, as well as you ^ho 
have received it 

thank. The Greek word is that from which the term 
‘Eucharist' is derived. v 

the word of the mossoge: /iV. ‘the word of hearing/ i. e. 
the word heard, corresponding to ‘ the preached word.' It was 
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even the 7Cford of God, ye accepted it not as the word 
of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God, which 
also worketh in you that believe. For ye, brethren, 
became imitators of the churches of God which are 
in Judaea in Christ Jesus: for yc also suffered the 

a word that reached the Thcssalonians, a message they themselves 
had been able to hear. 

the word of Ood : not the word about God, but the word that 
came from God, God’s word, as is proved by the antithesis of ‘ the 
word of men/ a word of merely human orif^in. The Thcssalonians 
had perceived that what the Apostle taught had its origin in God. 
This word of God is not Scripture, but the preaching of Paul and 
his companions. 

which also worheth. This Divine word has power, and 
makes itself felt by its influence. The present condition of the 
Thcssalonians which has been reported to Paul is a fruit and 
sign of the working of the truth in tlicm. 

you that heliovo. The Pauline teaching is that the benefit 
of the gospel is conditional on the faith of those who receive it. 
Observe the present tense of the verb. The word is operative 
while the hearers believe. The two things arc continuous. If 
the faith ceased the influence of the message would cease also. 

14. heoamo imitators: a consequence of the operation of 
the word just mentioned. Previously Paul had described the 
Thcssalonians as imitators of their missionaries (i. 6). Now he 
notes that they are imitators of the primitive churches in JucUra. 

ohurobes . . . lu Judeea. It has been said that there Was iv., 
friendliness, that there was even bitter antagonism, between tlui 
Jewish Christian in Palestine and Paul. TJfis passage does not 
favour that notion. Still the Epistle to t^*! Galatians shews that 
at a later period the party of James iiyjcnisalem was opposed 
to the Apostle, and the subsequent jifstory of the oltl Jewish 
communith^s of (rnrislians^in Palestine tells how they "gradually 
got out otsyiTiMthy with the Greek churches, till at last they 
were regard^aas heretics under the title of ‘Ebionites’ and 
* Nazawenesr for clinging to the law and Jewish notions of 
Christianity by the general body of the Chrisiians elsewhere. 
Then the Greek chut;phes would not dream of imitating the 
chuvehes of Judaea. But at the earf^ date of this Epistle the 
schism had not appeared, and Jthe primitive churches were 
naturally regarded as patterns whose example the new, raw 
converts from the heathen would do well to follow. 

snJfiBrad the sam* things s a third reference to the persecu- 
tions endured by the Thcssalonians. The two earlier references 
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same things of your own countrymen, even as they 

15 did of the Jews ; who both killed the Ix)rd Jesus 
and the prophets, and drave out us, and please not 

16 God, and are contrary to all men ; forbidding us to 
speak to the Gentiles that they may be saved ; to fill up 


are at i. 6 and ii. 2. Here, as in the earlier of the two passages 
just cited, where the Apostle says the Thessalonians were 
imitators of their missionaries, the imitation is in the endurance 
of persecution. The martyr spirit of the judeean Christians 
inspired the fidelity of the Thessalonians when under similar 
trials. 

your own countrymen. The persecution had been carried 
on by the rabble of the city, fellow Macedonians, though it had 
been instigated by the Jews (see Acts xvii. 5). 

IB. killed the Ztord Jeans. The Apostle lays the charge of 
this supreme crime against the Jews generally. Their present 
attitude shewed their consent to the deed. They did itot repudiate 
it ; they continued to act in the spirit of it. tt could be regarded 
as their national action. 

the prophets: not the Christian prophets-^therc is no 
sign that these had been killed by the Jews— but the Hebrew 
prophets of former ages. The mention of them here resembles 
the accusation Jesus brought against the Jews of being the 
murderers of the servants sent to his vineyard by the husband- 
man in the parable (Mark xii. 4, 5'), and his warning tha*t on 
them would * come all the righteous blood shed on the earth from 
the blood of Abel the righteous unto the blood of Zachariah son 
of Barachiah/ &c. (Matt, xxiii. 35^ 

drsye out us. T^e narrative in Acts dercribesfthe expulsion of 
Paul and his companitvps from Thessalonicrf (see Acts xvii. 5^10). 
Prof. Ramsay considers to imply that tlie magistrates settled the 
case that was brought ore them 'on the understanding that 
the missionaries, as disturbers of the pCace, 21011 the city*'fortbwith, 
contrary to all men. The exclusiveness' of the Jews led 
to their being regarded by the Gentiles as misahfthrol(iic. ^ This 
is mentioned by Tacitus. But here Paul suggest thalr their 
antagonism to the pieaching of the gospel rendered them really 
enemies of the human race^'^ ' y 

16 . forlSlddlng ns to sp&k to tke llentlles. The Jews, while 
rejecting the gospel for themselves, were wildly jealous of PauPs 
work in evangelizing the Gentiles. In this jealou^ we may see 
ground of the persecution they stirred up. 

^ to flU ap. The idea is an allusion to the common Jewish 
image of the cup. When this is filled to the brim it will overflow. 
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their sins alway ; but the wrath is come upon them to 
the uttennost 

But we, brethren, being bereaved of you for a short 17 


Therfe will then be no more scope for sinning ; the Judgem<?nt 
will follow. 

alwas^i i.e* the Jews always act in this way. They never 
cease from the dreadful work of filling up their sins. 

the wrftl: i.c. God*s anger, mentioned thus simply with 
the definite article, both as known from previous warnings, and 
also because it is so dreadful as not to be confounded with any 
other being's anger. It is emphatically tfie wrath. 

la oome. This is clearly a verb in the past tense, for the 
form of the Greek word is the aorist. It cannot mean * is coming,* 
or * will come,* Accordingly it has been argued from the phrase 
that the great outpouring of Divine wrath in the destruction 
of Jerusalem had already taken place. This would place the 
Epistle later than a. d. 70. Baur pointed to this as a reason for 
concluding that it is not a genuine work of Paul's. But the 
context does not bear out this view, since there we reac) of the 
Jews still filling up their cup of sin, indicating that the great 
outpouring of wrath is yet to come. Besides, the whole passage 
has manifest reference to a time but shortly after the evangeliz- 
ing of the Thessalonians. Perhaps the Apostle means that the 
preaching of Judgement which goes with the gospel message 
is the coming of the wrath. In this preaching, wrath hangs over 
the heads of the Jews like a thundercloud ready to burst at 
anji moment, sure to burst directly the cup of sin is full. ^ 

to the uttermost: to be connected with the verb-^^iS cotoa 
to the uttermost/ i. e. has completely come. 

Schmiedel edhsidera verses 14 to 16 to br;^a late interpolation, 
both because of the*harsh language used concerning the Jews, 
and also because of the complete accoiT«plishment of their doom 
here affirmed. Tjius the Bpistle may>^ still regarded as genuine 
and of early dat/ alfhougfi a late date is given to thfi passage. 
But this t^eoax^s not needed if we may regard the ‘wrath' as 
coming in UMS^fessage of judgement delivered the by Apostle. 
PosaiMy troubles caused by the insurrection of Theudas 
(Acts V. 36), the Jerusalem famine (xi. 27-30), and the expulsion 
of the Jews from.^me by Claudius (uviii. 2) wer^ taken by Paul 
asisigns of Divine wrath against the Jews. The redsnt Jewish 
persecution of the Christians at Jhes^onica would account for 
Paul's stern thoughts concerning bis people. 

ii. 17-20. Thi Apostles disappointment. Temporally separated 
from the Thessalonianj^— in presence, though not in> heart— 
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season, in presence, not in heart, endeavoured the more 

18 exceedingly to see your face with great desire : because 
we would fain have come unto you, I Paul once and 

19 again ; and Satan hindered us. For what is our hope, 

the Apostle has made several attempts to visit them, but has 
been hindered by Satan. He rejoices, exults in t^em before 
Christ at his coming. 

bereaved. A very expressive compound Greek word is used 
here, including the two ideas of separation and bereavement, 
i. c. * bereaved by separation.' 

a abort season: HL ^a season of an hour.* In point of fact 
it was a few months. There was the time of the Apostle's visit 
to Bcrcea, his journey to Athens and stay there during which 
he sent Timothy back to Thcssalonica, and Timothy’s return 
to the Apostle, then at Corinth. 

18 . we would fain: lit. 'we wished.' 

X Paul. Throughout the Kpistlc Paul associates Silvanus and 
Timothy with himself by writing in the plural. But evidently 
that is an act of courtesy towards the two companions. It is the 
Apostle who writes, and his personal references are really to 
his own feelings and experience. At this point he breaks from 
the plural form of language to emphasize the idea of his in- 
dividual wish to visit the Thessaloiiians. Indeed the plural would 
be out of place here, since one of the three, Timothy, had been 
to Thessalonica. 

ouoe and again. Wc have no particulars as to these two 
occasions. Possibly one was when the Apostle was rejojned 
at Athens by his travelling companions who would bring news 
from Macedonia. The other occasion might well be on tlie receipt 
of the news that Tiy'iiothy brought to Coripth. Then this letter 
would have to take the place of the visit. ' « 

Baton : liL * the adversary.’ Accordingly some have under- 
stood the word in that g^;^rai sense h^re, as mining that some- 
body or something that Paul called ad\iersa|7y hindered him. 
But throughout the N. T. it clearly stands for the Prince of Evil, 
and therefore so w^ must understand it here, lir^b I. 6 Satan 
appears among the sons of God as the Patriarch's at'*usei^. But 
in I Chron. xxi; 1 he is the evil spirit who tempts David to 
take a military census of his people. In Ps. cix. ^ and Zeeh. iii. i, 2 
he appears rather as an adv4rsary than as a tempter. These, arc 
the only O. T. books in which Satan is mention^. In the N. T. 
he is the (1) Evil Spirit as tl^ great tempter and promoter of 
wickedness. It is Satan who tempts Jesus in the wilderness 
(e. g, Mark i. 13) and later through Peter (Mark viH, 33). (2^ Satan 
is also referred to as the Prince of the demons who is exorcised, 
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or joy, or crown of glorying? Are not even ye, before 


together with his instruments, when the possessed are cured 
(Mark iii. 23). This is coming near to some physical power, 
and that is distinctly referred to in the case of a woman bowed 
together with *a spirit of infirmity,* for jesus speaks of her as 
one ‘whom Satan had bound* (Luke xiii. 16). Paul seems to 
have this w|y of regarding disease as the work of Satan in mind 
when describing the ‘thorn in the flesh’ with which he was 
, afflicted as *a messenger of Satan* (2 Cor. xii. 7), and perhaps 
also when recommending as an act of discipline on an oflender, 
that the church ‘deliver such a one unto Satan’ (i Cor. v* 5 )* 
(3) He is the evil world-power, because tempting men to sin, and 
thus ruling through human wickedness, as the ‘Prince of this 
world* (John xii. 31), and the ‘Prince of the power of the air* 
(Eph. ii. 2). 

hindered. The expression is vague, and wc are left to 
conjecture as to the way in which Paul conceived Satan to have 
prevented him from going to Thessalonica. (i) I'hc Apostle 
cannot possibly be thinking of temptation here, as though .some 
morally evil influence on himself held him back. (2) He may 
mean illness; but if that were the case probably he would be 
more explicit. (3J It would seem then that the third form of 
Satan’s influence is in the Apostle’s mind— Satan mismanaging 
human affairs. This might take the form of some adverse 
conjunction of circumstances, some hindrance to the arrangements 
of travel, perhaps the watchful opposition of the Jews, or perhaps 
the attitude of the magistrates at Thessalonica in theirdetermination 
to prevent fresli disturbances of the peace. 

19 . crown of glorying: , better, ‘garland of exulting.’ Thr 
word rendered ‘crown* does not stand for the gold and jewelled 
decoration worn by a J^ing ; it is used for t^ib wreath of laurel, 
myrtle, or olive, gives to a victor or honoured person, and for 
the garland worn by a guest at a banquet. The ‘crown of life’ 
(Rev. ii. 10) is the yictdl-.’s Mgcath. I 3 u^icrc the idea of a festive 
garland is more ^pr«priatr. The Tnessalonians are ’like this 
sign of joy to theMpostle, for he can exult and rejoice in them, 
so noble lias yrtfr Christian character proved to be when under 
trial, 

before onr ^id d’esne. The Apostle Idoks ibrward to 
the happy time when he shall sec his Lord. It will be like 
a btgiquet, and he will appear tbert with his festal* garland, 
of which the Thcsaalonians will Ijp the flowers. To put it in 
plain prose ; the Apostle will be proud of these disciplea, full 
of joy and exultation about them, when he appears before Christ 
It is they of all his converts in Asia and Europe who tvill have 
this first place of honour. Some years later he called the 
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20 our Lord Jesus at his coming? For ye are our glory 
^ and our joy, 

3 Wherefore when we could no longer forbear, we 

neighbouring church at Philippi his* joy and garland’ (Phil. iv. 
These Macedonian Christians seem always to have held the first 
place in the Apostle's heart. When writing to the^orinthians 
he cites their example with enthusiasm (a Cor. viii. 5). 

his ooming: Hi, *his presence* — the Parousia. This 
thought is very prominent in both the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
It bulked largely in the minds of the early Christians, Who lived in 
the hope of the return of Christ to establish his kingdom, deliver 
his people, and call their enemies to judgement. Now this was 
very like the Jewish expectation concerning their Messiah. Thus 
it would appear that the Christians were transferring to the Second 
Advent what Jesus had not fulfilled at the first,fiamely, the fulfilment 
of Jewish Messianic hopes. No doubt this was largely so. But 
there were differences. The Christian expectation of the Parousia 
was not merely for Jews, but for Christians, and therefore to the 
' exclusion of unbelieving Israelites, but admitting Gentile believers. 
Then though probably many Christians like the Jews were only 
too ready to take materialistic views of the future and regard the 
good time coming as one of temporal prosperity, in so far as 
the Christians had received the teaching and spirit of Christ they 
mu-st have risen to his more spiritual ideas. It is to be observed 
that the expectation is less prominent in the later period of 
Paul’s life. 

80 , glory : a different word from that translated * glorying’ in 
verse 19 R. V., wliich would have been better rendered ‘exulting,* 
to maintain the d^tinction. ‘ Glory’ is the right word here. It 
does not point to the Apostle's own feeling? of pride and joy in the 
Thessalonians, but indicates that they are to him like the radiance 
of the sun, like the ligl^ that gilds, the ^urce of the honour to 
be given him at the ap^ aring of Christ. TMs accounts for the 
word ‘ for* with which the verse ope?is. Herd is the reason for 
the exultation, viz. that the Thessalonians af^ a c**edit to the 
Apostle of highest value. ' ^ ^ 

iii. I- so. Ttmdfhys mission and repoH* Onable to Tear his 
separation from the Thessalonians without intercourse with 
them, the Apostle sent Tfinothy with the object of encour^ng 
them to the faithful endurance of persecution. He had warned 
them of the danger when with the^ and now it has como. He 
was dreading lest they' should succumb to the temptation and 
thus his labour among them be in vain. But Timothy on his 
return has brought tidings of the fidelity of the Thess^onians. 
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thought it good to be left behind at Athens alone ; and 
sent Timothy, our brother and God’s minister in the 

They have not forgotten their evangelist. This news greatly 
cheers Paul. Now he is full of thankfulness, but he does not 
cease to pray that he may see them in person. 

1. Wherefore: because of what is stated in the previous 
paragraph, iee. that the Thcssalonians are the Apostle^s * garland 
of exulting.’ 

• we: plainly meaning the Apostle himself, and not including 
Silvanus and Timothy. This verse would suggest that Paul is 
using the editorial ‘ we ’ throughout the Epistle. But that would 
lie contrary to his custom. Moreover, since he expressly associates 
two companions with himself at the opening of the Episllo (i. i),. 
the pronoun 'we' in the next sentence would naturally include 
all three. And yet wc often meet with expressions of such intense 
personal feeling associated wnth this plural pronoun that wc must 
assign them to the Apostle individually. The explanation .seems 
to be that he chose the plural pronoun in order to associate the 
two companions with the letter, and then held to it even when he 
was writing what really only expressed his own thoughts. In 
this verse he can only mean himself, as he speaks of being left 
alone. 

forbear s endure separation from the Thcssalonians without 
having communication with them. 

Atheiui : where the Apostle had stayed for a time when on 
his way from Macedonia to Corinth. From Acts xvii. 14, 15 we 
learn that he arrived there before his travelling companions. 
From this Epistle we discover that he sent Timothy to Thc.s5al(mica 
from Athens. Acts only mentions a separation before coining ti, 
Athens ; our Epistle only refers to a separation after arriving 
there. It has been sgid that there is a Joniradiction here. 
But it is not difficult »to piece the two accounts together, and 
understand that the news of the distressed state of the Thessa- 
lonians which Timothy \roiight to Pai^at Athens induced the 
Apostle to send him bock with a message of encouragehmnt and 
to obtain later inf^^ation. 

2 . Greek word is dtakofiosy from w^hich ouf word 

' deacoGsUs d<Sved. It means a servant viewed in regard to his 
work, and not with reference to his relations with^his master. It 
is not here used as an official title. TJ^e minister is one who 
renders service. The addition, 'and effir fellow-labourer,' which 
was in the A. V, disappears, from th^ text in the R. V. because it 
is not found in the be5t’'MSS« There is a reading found, in old 
Western Greek and Latin MSS. which gives ‘fellow-worker' 
instead of ' minister* ; but it is not well attested; 

in tlia gospel, lliis is the sphere of service. Timothy labours 

( 9 ) N 
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gospel of Christ, to establish you, and to comfort you 
3 concerning your faith ; that no man be moved by these 

in preaching and expounding the gospeli He is not * serving 
tables/ like the * Seven ’ who were appointed for that work at 
Jerusalem, although we might think the word * deacon ’ pointed to 
such service. Plainly it is used here in a general sense, which, 
however, is limited by the qualifying words confiningethe ministry 
to ^ the gospel.* 

to establisli : a familiar Pauline metaphor ,(e. g. i Cor. viii. i, 
X. 23, xiv. 17) derived from the O. T., e. g. in the expressions, 

* he established a testimony* (Ps. ixxviii. 5), ‘ I will build them, 
and not pull them down’ (Jcr. xxiv. 6), ‘And 1 will cause the 
captivity of Judah and the captivity of Israel to return, and will 
build them, as at the first ' (xxxiii. 7). But while in the older usage 
the idea is national prosperity, in the N. T. the metaphor refers to 
individuals, and indicates spiritual progress in the enlargement, 
advance, and strengthening of the Christian life, 

comfort. The word has four meanings : — (1) ‘ exhort,' as in 
ii. II and iv. i ; (2) * beseech,’ as in Eph. iv. i \ (3) ‘.encourage,* as 
in Eph. vi. 22 where the English is that ‘he may comfort your 
hearts ' ;^sincc there is no idea of trouble needing consolation, 
‘encourage’ would be a better word here; (4) * comfort,* the 
usual word in the English versions. This word formerly included 
the^ideas of strengthening and cheering, apart from sorrow. Thus 
in the treaty between England and Scotland in the reign of 
Richard 111 it is agreed that neither of the kings ‘ shall maintayne, 
fauour, ayde» or comfoii any rcbell or trey tour.’ ,Wycliffc 
translates Isa. xli. 7, ‘And be coumfortide hym with nailes, 
that it shulde not be moued,’ where the A.V, has ‘fastened.* 
Frequently where our English Bible has ‘comfort* it would be 
better to read ‘ eiL'ourage.’ In the present case, as the word 
is connected with faith, and not with the troubles from which the 
Thessalonians were suffering, it would be desirable to render 
it ‘encourage,’ espeeikS^Y istosY^mt^ with the word 

* establish * or strengthen. We meeUwithdthe^me association in 

2 Thess. ii. 17, ‘ comfort your hearts and staUish th^em,* where 
again ‘encourage* would be more suitable th^v‘ comfort,’ with 
our modern idea of consoling. ^ 

ooneemlntf jenx fidth. In these early times the word ‘faith * 
is always used subjectively. It does not mean the creed or the 
religion, e. the object of^Iaith ; it means the internal sts^e .of 
theiiHting. This^ would be mvNdi tried .by the persecutions the 
them uudonians were passing through, ^d therefore in need of 
was drethening and encouragement. r 

tlrjs hisioved t agitated, disturbed. In Its primary sense the word 
return h of a dog wagging its tail 
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afflictions; for yourselves know that hereunto we are 
appointed. For verily, when we were with you, we told 4 
you beforehand that we are to suffer affliction ; even as 
it came to pass, and ye know. For this cause 1 also, 5 
when I could no longer forbear, sent tha{ I might know 
your faith,* lest by any means the temptfer had tempted 


these aflliotleiist the persecutions before referred to. 
yoTursellreB know : hn allusion to warnings the A))ostle had " 
given the Thessalonians when he was with them, as the next verse 
explainfi. 

we.^ Paul here associates himself with his correspondents. 
He too is appointed to persecution. It is the common lot of 
the Christians. By using the first person the Apostle reminds 
the Thessalonians that they were not being treated with ex- 
ceptional seventy. 

appointed s hy God's arrangement. The trouble should be 
borne patiently, seeing that it is really no accident or misadventure, 
but a part of God's previous plan concerning His people. Why 
it is so the Apostle docs not attempt to say in this place, although 
subsequently he describes trouble as a wholesome discipline (e. g. .. 
see 2 Cor. iv. 17). For the present it is enough to know that 
it is God's ordinance. The knowledge of that fact should 
encourage those who trust God to bear it patiently. 

4 i. baforaluuiA : or ‘plainly,' as in the margin of R.V. The 
same word occtirs at a Cor. xiii. 2 and at Gal. v. 21, in both of 
which cases ‘ I tell you plainly ' seems more suitable than ‘ I tc.il 
you beforehand,' or ‘ forewarn you.' But here the meaning in 
the text fits best, ak iUis followed by the stAement * even as it 
came to pkss;' • 

ye know F now from experience. 

5 . T6t this eaniie. waukwas not anxious bcc^^use of bis 
separation from hi feeeilk converts, he was especially concerned 
for t];i^m i^^ccouit of the persecutions they were enduring. 

tlmt '1 know syur faith: a second reason for 

sendin^^l^o^ ^0 Macedonia. The first was to strengthen and 
encourage the Thessalonians. The Apostle aho*wants a jreport 
of the state of the church. Have Ihe persecuted people stood firm 
dnder persecution! or has tlieir iaitlf failed ? It was an anxious 
time for PkuL He could not em^pxie the susp^se. Hti must 
know the worst. ' . » 

the temptiv « Satan. 

tSmpMi by fear of safferiny inducing the Thesstlotthum to 
lose faith. 
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6 you, and our labour should be in vain. But when 
Timothy came even now unto us from you, and brought 
us glad tidings of your faith and love, and that ye have 
good remembrance of us always, longing to sec us, even 

7 as we also to s^e you ; for this cause, brethren, we were 
comforted over you in all our distress and afBiciioti 

■ ' ““ , 
onr labour, &c. : the work of the Apostle and his fellow 
missionaries at Thessalonica. If the Tliessalonians had yielded 
before the temptation to save themselves from persectraon by 
renouncing Christianity, the church would have been bri|kerji up 
and Paul’s work in the city brought to nothing. 

6. wbeu Timothy oame: Timothy's return from thi» journey 
with its double purpose of encouraging the Thessalonf^s and 
obtaining information for the Apostle. “ 

even now. This shews that the Epistle was writteij .immedi- 
ately after Timothy had reached Corinth and given in hiji r<^port 
glad tidings. This was the answer to Paul’s anxio^^ inquiry. 
Though sorely tried, the young church was standing firgu ' Then 
the Apostle’s labour was not in vain. a ^ 

faith: the one subject of the Apostle's inquiry. 
not failed. ^ ' 

lovo : love to one another. A grateful addition, ftwth was 
bearing fruit in brotherly love. 

good remembrance : a kindly recollection. In his Ip^lhsh- 
ncss the Apostle had not pressed fur an inquiry on tlds point. 
But Timothy brings the additional information ; not only^bacve the 
Thessalomans not lost faith in God and Christ whi^ .unefer 
persecution ; thei^lhave not forgotten the founder of tbei! church, 
nor turned against him as the cause of this trouble, nor cvcfiif rown 
cold towards him, their enthusiasm damped by disappointment. 

Always : even in most trying when pet^uiion 

tempts them to regret tae Apostlela ,ev%r %ving comi^ imiong 
them. t ' 

V. for this cause: because of the good by 

Timothy, especially its items of personal interest just relg^d fO, 
dlstsssst fit- ^necessity,' and so ^hard straits,’ ^distr^’ 
aAitstioiL While the Christians were being persecuted at 
Thessalonica, Paul in Coriafh had his troubles to face. Acccgdii% 
to the narrative in Acts the^ violent opposition of the Jpv$ at 
Corinth, following on Paul’s preaching Jesus as Christ, compeUed 
him to leave the synagogue and commence work with tlje G&iild( 
in a private house. That the situation was dangerous is indicated 
by Paul’s vision in which the Lord said to him, * Be not jtfraithv 
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through your faith : for now we live, if ye stand fast in 8 
the Lord. For what thanksgiving can we render again 9 
unto God for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy 
for your sakes before our God : night and day praying 10 

»•? — ^ , 

bi|t l^ak, tnd hold not thy peace ; for I am with thcc,* See. (see 
tviii. 9-11). Tlie disturbance which led to Paul being 
bought before the proconsul Gallio occurred at a later period — 
^ftbout.a 3’ear and a half after his coming to the city. 

your fidth. It was the faith of the Thcssalonians about 
whidi^PauI had directed Timothy to make inquiry. Now it is 
their d^ith that cheers the Apostle. The brotherly love and the 
kindly r^^membrance were fruits of this faith. If faith had failed, 
they w^uld have vanished. Although the Apostle docs not here 
developihis doctrine of faith as in the Epistle to the Romans, even 
this ear^ Epistle reveals his consciousness of the unique importance 
bf the, fwdamental grace. 

8. iio# we live. It has been suggested that the Apostle 
regards nis depressed state before Timothy arrived with the good 
news frpm Thessalonica as like a condition of death. This glad 
tidings ^as revived him, ennd he will continue to live if only the 
Thcssaldnians will continue faithful. 

stttdd fast: a change of phrase, indicating the result of faith. 
Faith 'produces steadfastness. 

The use of this preposition in the N, T. is very varied 
and eMtnsive, partly owing to the fact that it is often a rendering 
of the Hebrew 6’ a preposition which means ‘ by ' as well as Mn ' 
and pafely because it lends itself readily to certain specifically 
Chri^iip ideas. To be in Christ is one ol| these ideas. Thc 
phra^ IS distinctly a«Christian idiom. It signifies close vital union 
with Clirist, like the bf-anch that abides ‘in the vine.’ 

t^o.Lord: Jesus C^iist. Sec i. i, where this title is given 
togewc|r with the dfcrsoily ifamc. V' . 

0 . you: /iVj ‘c^ncwmng you.’ It is not giving God the 
thanks whieh due iroiri the Thessalonians themselves, but 
thankiAg God'^becausc of the good news that had come from 
ThcssaMica. • 

all the Jvy. This is the immediate occasion of the thanks- 
giving. Paul does not know how to t^ank God enough for giving 
him f his great gladness. 

^ i yowr sakea: simp)|( ‘becatise of you’ as the occasion of 
Uie'jo^, not, on your behalf, as its end and purpose. 

' tf^ore our Ood. Surely not to indicate * the pure nature of 
the joy . . . such as could bear the scrutiny of tKc eye of God,’ as 
Bishdp Ellicott says. That would be a thought too remote from 
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exceedingly that we may see your face, and may perfect 
that which is lacking in your faith ? 

IX Now may our God and Father himself, and our Lord 


the context. The Apostle is thinkings of his prayers and thank.v 
givings when he presents himself* before Goi The^ are made 
glad by the ne^vs from Macedonia. :0. 

10. night and day. This cannot merely refer to morning 
and evening prayers, at the two set hours of devotion. The 
same phrase was used e.irlier for the Apostle’s twofold work of 
preaching the gospel and supporting himself by manual labour— 
‘working night and day’ (ii. 9), where continuity was indicated. 
The same idea is in mind here. Paul is continually praying 
this prayer. It is in his heart in the quiet night and in the busy 
day. 

ptxfeot: /*■/. ‘adjust,’ ‘put in right order’; but the word is 
used in a secondary sense with the idea of completing. It is not 
of the same root as the word usually rendered * perfect,’ as, for 
instance, where Jesus says, ‘Yc therefore shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect’ (Matt, v. 48). It has nothing to 
do with what is technically called ‘Christian perfection,' The 
real meaning of the word ‘ perfect ’ in the N. T. is adult or mature. 
Here the idea is of setting lo rights what is defective. 

your faith. The faith of these new Macedonian converts 
could not but be defective as to its contents, howcver*strong it 
might have been in its sense of loyalty and confidence. There 
is no evidence that the Thcssalonians were deficient in trust- 
fulness of spirit or fidelity lo Christ. What they lacked was 
a clear and reassuring view of truth, as the subsequent words 
of the Apostle ab<fat the Second Advent shew. By giving them 
further enlightenment the Apostle would enlarge and strengthen 
the contents of tlicir faith. 

iii. 11-13. A fervent ^^{re for the^rofiess thi Thessatonians^ 
The Apostle earnestly prays that his \fq5f mty W' DiVinely directed 
so that he may come to his friends He also pl^ tl^t they may 
abound in love, in order that they may be established in 
holiness at the coming of Christ. . « 

our Oq4 and Father ; a favourite expression of the Apostle. 
It also occurs in i. ^and again in iii. 13; in i. i Paul writes of 
‘ God theTather.' Then ift the Second Epistle he has * Goi’ our 
Father* (a Thess. ii. 16), nnd (our God’ (a Thess. i. u, la). The 
full phrase brings beibre us (i) the pS*sonal relation with God as 
*otir God,* and (a) the Divine Fatherhood, a doctrine especially 
revealed and expounded fh the^ teachings of Jesus Christ, and 
fully accepted by the Apostle Paul. 
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JesQs, direct our vay unto you : and the Lord make you 19 
to increase and abound in love one toward another, and 

dlreot : AV. ^ make straight.* The verb is in the singular, and 
yet there are two subjects to it, *our God and Father* and *our 
Lord Jesus Christ* »This indicates that to the Apostle the two 
were one. We must not deduce any elaborate Trinitarian doctrine 
from this simple expression, as Paul is not here formulating a 
creed. It took the church three centuries to arrive at the meta- 
physical refinement of the Nicene Creed. But Paul could not 
possibly write as he docs here unless he viewed our Lord in 
closest union with God. The very casualncss of the phrase 
where another subject is in mind shews that the idea in it was 
familiar to the Apostle. The optative form of the verb approaches 
the language of prayer. In breathing this wish the Apostle is 
virtually pra3ring that God and Christ will make a way for him to 
visit Thepalonica. 

out unto you. The desire to see his friends is on the mind 
of the Apostle, and therefore repeatedly coming out in his letter. 
This sentence must be act off against the earlier statement that 
Satan hindering the journey (ii. i8). If the hindrance is 
from Satan the help must come from God and Christ. Circum- 
stances arc too strong for the Apostle. But the supreme Providence 
can frustrate the madiinations of the great mischief-maker. 

12,. tbe Lord. It may be questioned whether Paul here means 
God, or Christ. Throughout the Epistle he writes of Jesus as 
Lord, soi^etimes with the personal name added, as ^our Lord 
Jesus,' or * the Lord Jesus.’ Here, as in verse 8, it stands aloiu, 
and therefore it might mean God according to the frequent usagi 
of the O. T. But then Paul elsewhere plainb uses the title by 
itself for Cl^rist. Tbust in iii. 13 he has ‘the coming of our Lord 
Jesus,* but In iv, 15, ^ the coming of the Loid,* manifestly with 
reference to the same future event. In the latter passage, and in 
the verses that foI 16 w,\^c^ Lord * is ^idently Jesus Christ. It 
is likely that the i ^tendeo^f plication is the same here. * But the 
indefiniten^s of tike expression agrees with the inference deduced 
from the previous verse, viz. that Paul is assuming the Divinity of 
ChrisL^^therwise he woul!l scarcely use a term so fatniliar to 
readers of the 0 . T. as a name of God without guarding it against 
misapprehei^n. Right feeling, a shrinking from what might 
seem to approach blasphemy, ]||roulb lead him to a(Void this 
danger. ' a • 

Inerease : pointing to the process of growths 

abomid I pointing to superlative attainment 

in lovet or Un your love.' It already exists; the prayer is 
for its advance to overflowing fullness. Love is the one Christian 
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13 toward all men, even as we also do toward you ; to the 
end he may stablish your hearts unblameable in holiness 


grace which the Apostle here expressly desires to see flourishing. 
His following words shew that he regards it as the foundation of 
holiness and of a ripe Christian character generally. This was 
the most marked characteristic of primitive Christianity. There 
had come into the world a new religion distinguished from the 
old religions especially in this, that its followers were cultivating 
a spirit of unselfish kindness. 

one toward another : the peculiarly Christian grace known 
in the N. T. as ^ love of the brethren.* 

toward all men: philanthropy. By what looks like a cruel 
irony of fate the Christians were hated as enemies of mankind. 
Thus, referring to Nero’s perse.cution of the Christians after the 
burning of Rome, Tacitus writes, * a vast multiti^de was convicted, 
not so much of arson, as of hatred for the human race.* Never- 
theless history gradually dispelled this monstrous illusion!: Charity 
was a visible feature of the new religion. Rich men would give 
all their property to the poor. Orphanages were established, 
hospitals supported, prisoners relieved, slaves treated kindly, and 
in some eases emancipated, by the Christians. Seeing that they 
held a gospel of salvation, their missionary zeal in spreading it 
abroad was the outcome of their large and warm philanthropy. 

as wo also. It was the broader philanthropy that led 
the missionaries to preach to the Greeks at Thessalonica after 
they had been repello(.l by the Jews. Then after the church was 
established there grew up between the converts and their teachers 
the new, strong emotion of brotherly love. This Epistle aflbrds 
abundant evidence of Paul’s aflection for the Thessalonians. 

13. to tlie ond.^ This twofold love is, not the end of all per- 
fection. It is the b.asis on which the complete Christian character 
is to be built. The Apostle therefore proceeds to describe the 
object he h.is in view whl^n desiring ith^’he$palonians to abound 
in love. ' * ^ • I 

Btabllsh: the same Greek word that tb(\Apo^e had used 
in verse 2 when expressing his desire that he could visit the 
Thessalonians in order to * establish ' them. Here again ifcpuggests 
the nqtiou of rnaking Arm and strong. But while in the former 
passage Paul wrote as though he could bring about this result, now 
he prays lhat God may do it, TJnable to visit the Thessalonians in 
person as yet, he prays that Qod may mike up his lack of sei*vice 
to them. We must not suppose, hoWever, that he would think 
of the Divine strengthening as a mere alternative to his own, to 
be s'lbstituted simply because he is not able to go to Thessalonica in 
person. If he went, it would be as God’s messenger and servant, 
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before our God and Father, at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus with all his saints. 

and AS the human instrument through which the Divine grace 
would be bestowed. What he pra^ is that, while he is unable 
to go, God will bestow that grace directly, apart from the instni- 
mcntality of the Apostle. 

your fteaxta. Throughout the Bible, both in the 0. T. and 
in the N. T., the heart stands for the whole inner life— the will 
and thought as well as the affections. It is the inner life that 
the Apostle desires to see made firm and strong. 

nnblaitteabld : in view of the judgement at the parousia 
referred to further on. 

boUnesB. The primary idea of holincs.s is consecration. In 
the O. T. it rep^jesents what is set apart for God, and therefore 
sacred in contrast with the common things of the world ; but 
even there the moral character of holiness gradually emerges. 
God cannot endure sin. Therefore what is devoted to God must 
be separated from sin. God Himself is holy as being perfectly 
good and as not permitting the approach of evil. Thus in Isa. vi. 
while the seraphs adore Jehovah as holy the prophet shrinks in 
contra.st as a man of unclean lips. In Ihc N. T. the physical con- 
ception of holiness in ritual disappears and the moral and spiritual 
arc cxclu.sivcly present. Thus holiness is purity considered as 
a condition of approach to God, ftccdom from sin in His sight. 
It is the same moral .state as goodness, but with the addition that 
it is goodness in God’s presence and for His sake. This idea of 
holiness is clear in a Cor. vii. i, where wc read of ‘perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God,’ In the present instance the Apo^' le 
bases holiness on love. He prays that the love of his fricndls m 
abound in order that their hearts may be ma^’ strong in holiness. 
Since sin is selfishness,^ love which expels sdfishness must make 
for purity, the ethicaP aspect of holiness. 

before our Qod af|d Father. The clause might mean (r) that 
the blamelcssncss^as jto ifc such as ^od would recognize, or (a) 
that the holiness shoflltrW that which would stand in*His sight, 
or (3) takijtg th^two ideas together, that to be blamelessly holy 
in God s sight is what the l|po.stle desires for the Thcssalonians. 
This Piffl'd interpretation is the more probable^as the words are 
all closely connected together. There is a MamciessntSs that 
may stand with men, but while this is inoffensive and not chargeable 
wim crime, it may not amount to holiness. To be blam^Jess before 
God, holines-s must be added to virtue, internal purity to external 
goodness. Then there is a holiness that is not without blame, 
being imperfect and defective. The conjunction of the* two ideas 
is necessary for satisfying God and standing clear in His presence 
— blamelessncss as regards holiness. 
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the oomliiflr s * the presence/ the parousia ; see not^ on 
ii. 19. This will be the occasion of the judgement of Christians 
as well as of godless people. It is necessary, therefore, that 
Christians should be ready for the presence of Christ by having that 
blamelessness of holiness that is the only fit condition for being 
presented to God. 

with hll his Balntfl. It is usual to address Christians, the 
members of the apostolic churches, by the title ‘sahits.' Thus 
the Roman Christians are < called to he saints’ (Rom. i. 7), 
Similarly the Corinthians (i Cor. i. a) and the Christians of Achaia 
(a Cor. i. t). The title is not given to the Galatians,, with whom 
the Apostle was much displeased ; but neither is it applied to the 
Thessalonians, with whom he was greatly pleased. The Christians 
in the churches to which the* epistles of the captj^ty are directed 
arc all addressed as ' saints ’ (,Kph. i. i ; Phil. i. j ; Col i. a ; Philem. 
5, 7). Thus the saints arc not the blessed deacL but men, and 
women living in this world ; nor arc they a selccQon of eminent 
souls that have been canonized in distinction from their brethren, 
but all the Christians. The case is different here : Christ does not 
come to his saints as he would come if they were the members 
of the churches on earth at his advent ; he comes mih them. They 
accompany him. This is only a variation of the Jewish picture 
of the Messiah coming with his angels which oyr Lord himself 
adopted when he said, ' when he cometh in glory of his Father 
with the holy angels ’ (Mark viii. 38). Pearson in bis work On 
Creed understands that the word ‘saints’ here simply means 
the angels. But that is contrary to usage. Paul believes in the 
usually accepted idea that Christ will come attended by angels, 
for he states it in the next Epistle, describing ‘ the revelation of 
the Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels of his power ’ (a Thess. 
i. 7). There he uses the word ‘angels.* If he has ‘saints’ here 
his meaning cannor be the same. It will .not do to say that the 
word ‘saints* includes both men and angefe. That too is quite 
Contrary to usage. It seems clear that iii^the present case Paul 
substitutes the saints for th^ angels, Th^aiutli are to be Christ’s 
attendants at his paroum. ^fhe Apostitj^an only mean the spirits 
of the departed servants of God. This is Turner explained by 
iv. where Paul says that they ‘ that are fallen asleep in Jesus 
will God bring with Him/ As that Was a very importanMlea in 
the mind of the Apostle just now, and in some measure the occasion 
of writing the Epistle, P&ul hints at it here, thopgh he intends to 
explain it‘fully later on, ^ Ferhaps the idea nlay be traced bock 
to the primitive apoca|yt&e of, Daniql, where, after the vision of 
one like a son of man coming in the clouds of heaven (Dan. vii. 
13). we itad how ‘ the saints of the Most Hiah shall receive the 
kingdom,* &c. (verse 18). 
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Finally then, brethren, we beseech and exhgrt you in 4 
the Lord Jesus, that, as ye received of us how ye ought 
to walk and to please God, even as ye do walk, — ^that ye 

iv. 1-8. Exhortation to purity of life. Paul urges his readers to 
continue ai^they have begun to live, but going further in the same 
direction. ySo he charged them before. God^s will is for their 
sanctification, which in their case means especially abstinence 
from sexual impurity. They should know how to keep the body 
holy in contrast to the . lustfulness of the heathen, and not wrong 
one another In this matter, since God is the Avenger. The Djivine 
call was not for Uncleanness, but for holiness. He who rejects this 
message goes beyond the rejection of a man, he is renouncing 
God and His gift of the Holy Spirit. 

1. rinoHy. How can this word occur when we are only half- 
way through the Epistle ? The Revisers have substituted it for 
‘ Furthermore,’ which was the rendering of the A. V., and this is 
more correct as a translation of the original, which means literally 
^ For the rest.\ But the Greek word does not necessarily imply 
that the writing is coming to an end. Here we see it occurs 
before half the Epistle is written. Similarly we have it in the 
middle of the Epistle to the Philippians (iii. i\ It has been said 
that it indicates an intention to close ; but that the rush of fresh 
thoughts leads in each case to additions previously not con- 
templated. But the word does not mean this. It rather points 
to a transition than to a termination. It contemplates all the 
subjects that remain to be dealt with, but these need not be few, 
nor the treatment of them brief, 

then: in view of what has just been said about being 
blameless in holiness at the coming of ChrJIt. This is a great 
motive for the'purity 5 f life about which the Apostle is about to 
speak. * 

brethren : Ih^spflBj^cjtitle of Christians among themselves. • 
in the Lord JeniiiL i^ot * Oy theiLord Jesus * as fi> the A. V, 
This m not a form of aeration. The language is in what we 
may ’’call th€ Christian dialect. It is not to be interpreted by the 
ordinary usages of Greek \teraturc. It is as Christians, with 
refereniffi to their close relation to Jesus Christ,#that the Apostle 
exhorts his readers. 

as ye reoolTM of nst wbe% the missionaries were at 
Thcssalonica. 

to walk: a Hebraism for th% conduct of life. Thu^ it is 
said, ‘ Enoch walked with God ’ (Gen. v. 2a). According to Paul 
Christianity is not merely concenied with the crisis of conversion, 
or public worship, or the blessedness of heaven. It is for the 
continuous course of life in the world day by day. 
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3 abound more and more. For ye know what charge we 

3 gave you through the I^rd Jesus. For this is the will 
of God, even your sanctification, that ye abstain from 

4 fornication ; that each one of you know how to possess 


and to please Ood: i.e. by the way in which *chey walk, 
walking so as to pk-asc God. 

abound: in walking so as to please God. This expression 
delicately implies that the Thcssalonians are already living in the 
right way in accordance with the apostolic injunctions. They 
are not rebuked as though their walk were wrong, or urged to 
commence the right course a'^ though they were sitting in 
indolence, but simply encouraged to do better in llie course they 
are now following. 

2. ebargo; literally, ^precepts,’ ‘commands.* The Apostle had 
not merely given the Thcssalonians the invitations of the gospel, 
he had followed these up with practical directions to guide the 
conduct of his new converts. 

through the Lord Jesus: on the ground of the authority 
of Christ. It was as Chrtet’s messenger that Paul gave thef^c 
commands. They were not his own ideas urged by his own will. 
The mind and will of Christ were behind him when he issued 
them. It was therefore by reason of their relation to Christ that 
they had weight. Cf. ‘I beseech you, brethren, through the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing,' &c. (i Cor. i. 10). Cf. Rom. xii. i, xv. 31; s Cor. x. i. 

3 . the will of Ood: the thing that God wills, 
aanotifloatiou. The Greek word signifies the process of 

being sanctified. T|hi5 is God’s will, that His people should bo 
sanctified. To .sanctify means primarily Ho set apart for God/ 
Thus it has the same original meaning as * to make holy.* But 
for those who arc morally evil this necessardy involves a cleansing, 
because impurity cannot V? brought'^iiy^f the' presence of God. 
Thus we come to the secondary of sanctifying, the 

process of purification which fits souls to be coitsecraied to God. 
In the N. T. the two ideas are ii^rwoven, and sanctification 
is purification fpr the sake of devotion to God. See^tc on 
‘ holiness,’ iii. 13. The words that follow shew' that sanctification 
is directly related to purity of character. In writing to new 
converts from heathenism I^ul felt it necessary to be very urgent 
on the point of sexual morality. Nothing is more wonderful in 
the progress of Christianity among the Greek cities than its 
maintenance of a standard of purity in startling contrast to tho 
comparative iudiflference of paganism in regard to this matter. 

4 . know how. A mere effort of will was not enough. The 
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himself of his own vessel in sanctification and honour, 
not in the passion of lust, even as the Gentiles which 5 


lofty ideal must be conceived and comprehended, and then the 
way to attain it by the grace of Christ understood. 

bis o^n veBseL The commentators have been divided 
between two explanations of this metaphor, some taking it to 
mean Miis own body,^ others 'his own wife.’ Most now incline 
to the latter meaning; the language is more easily explained 
with this reference in mind. 11) The word ‘possess’ is out of 
place with regard to a man's bodj’. It fits in better with the 
idea of having a wife, (a) The strong phrase ‘ his own * seems 
superfluous if the body is intended ; it would be enough to say 
‘his vessel’ for ‘his body.’ But with reference to a wife it 
excludes adultery with other women who are not ‘his own.* 
(3) While we never meet with the image of a ‘vessel’ for Ihc 
body, we do meet with it chewhere for a wife in the passage 
‘ giving honour unto the woman, as unto the weaker (J Pet. 
iii, 7), where the mention of ‘honour* in connexion with the 
‘vessel,’ as in the passage before us, suggests that Peter actually 
had our passage in mind when writing. It is now generally 
admitted that 1 Peter contains several allusions to the Epistles 
of Paul. Elsewhere the image of a vessel is used for men, e. g. 
‘vessels of wrath* (Rom. ix. 22). In such passages it docs not 
represent the body, but the whole person. For these reasons 
it would seem that the Apostle is here following up his admonition 
to abstain from the licence of pagan immorality by urging each 
man to be faithful to his own wife. 

5 . ovoa w the OentUcs. This might seem to imply that Uie 
readers were Jews ; ^ut other passages malic it certain that such 
was not the case, e. g. * how ye turned unto God from idols ’ (i. 9 ; 
see Introduction, p. la). But Paul is a Jew, and to the Jew 
Gentile and heatfienWre#equi valent term.s. Then he regards 
Christiana as spiptuai Hteelites, the ff-ue Isiacl of God,* in contrast 
with whqj^ the ^nconvefted papn w-’orld is still Gentile. He is 
here referring to the viciout habits of the heathen. 

trbAAli lEXiow bot Ch>d. «In analysing the genesis and develop- 
ment of the world’s wickedness Paul traces It baek to a suppression 
of the knowledge of Gpd which even the heathen had obtained 
frean the observation of His works imnaturc. This led io idolatry ; 
idolatry to immorality (sec Rom. 18-95). perhaps ignorance 
of God might be thought some excuse for the vices of paganism. 
That excuse the Tliessalonians do not possess. Then It would be 
peculiarly wicked for them with their new light to fall back into 
the practices of heathen darkness. 
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6 know not God ; that no man transgress, and wrong his 
brother in the matter : because the Lord is an avenger 
in all these things, as also we forewarned you and 


6 . transgreis. The A, V. has ^ go beyond/ the literal meaning 
of the Greek ; but it makes no sense here, llie Revisers suggest 
^overreach/ in the margin, which is a classic usage of the word. 
This meaning will suit very well if the words further on rendered 
*in the matter’ be translated *in business/ but, as we shall see 
when we come to them, that is not tlieir probable. meaning. The 
word does not necessarily involve the idea of the cunning that 
cheats. It will be suitable for any case in which a man wrongfully 
^gets the better of another. * Transgress * is too vague; Iiyustice to 
some other person is what is intended, 
wrong: hi. ‘get an advantage over.* 

his brother: his fellow Christian. The early Christians 
treated one another as brothers. 

In the matter: i. c. the matter just referred to. With this 
meaning the passage must be a warning against adultery. A man 
is not to overreach his brother or get an advantage over him by 
an intrigue with his brother’s wife. The indefinite expression of 
the A.V„ ‘in any matter/ is clearly wrong, because the definite 
article is employed. ‘ In business’ would be a possible meaning 
of the words — though for this the Greek should be in the plural — 
‘ in affairs.* Then the passage would be a warning to C^'stians 
not to take advantage of their fellow Christians and wrong them 
in commercial transactions, a very suitable admonition in itself. 
But the context is against it. We have seen that the Subject of 
the morality of the sexes precedes this passage; the same 
subject follows in v^se 7 , and that verse is connected with the 
intermediate sentences by the word ‘For^; he, verse 7 gives 
the reason for what js said here. This sedms to make it clear 
that one and the same subject is under tr^.tm^nt tliroughout the 
whole paragraplu 

avenger: even against Christians^i^thdy fi41 into the sins of 
the heathen. Paul does not leach that the forgi^ness^of all past 
sin with which the Christian life contocnces carries with it im- 
munity in regard ,to the futile. The coming judgemcnt^ill be 
for Christians who fall away as well os for those who have never 
been brought into Uic kingdom of grace. * 

nU^tbese things: tlie iinmorality mentioned first as welfas 
the adultery referred to later. « 

fOT«Wi;^ed: rathefi ‘said before,* not meaning ‘before the 
day of venj^ance/ as ‘forewarned* implies. The Apostle must 
be alluding to his utterances at a previous time when in Thessa- 
lonica. Tht margin of U. V. has, ‘ told you plainly/ but there 
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testiiied. For God called us not for uncleanness, but in 7 
sanctification. Therefore he that rejecteth, rejecteth not 8 
man, but God, who giveth his Holy Spirit unto you. 

are no clear instances of this meaning in the N. T. (cf. GaL i. 9). 
See also Acts L iQ, where the same Greek w»ord is used in 
the phrase, if which the Holy Ghost spake before by tlie mouth of 
David/ 

teatifledi charged. A strong word which in Grimm's 
Dictionary is rendered testify •earnestly,’ ‘solemnly affirm.* 
In 2 Tim. ii. ,14 it is rendered ‘charge* — ‘charging them in 
the sight of the Lord.* So it is in 2 Tim. iv. i, ‘ 1 charge 
thee in the sig|it of God, and of Christ Jesus.* 

7. Tot : introducing the reasonable justiiicntion of the preceding 
admonition. Immorality is not merely to be shunned for fear 
of God's vengeance. It is the contradiction of the Cliristiaii t 
vocation. This fact makes the Divine vengeance on it especially 
just Such a breach of the condition of discipleship and complete 
missing of its end deserves severe punishment 

fot nnoleannesa : pointing to the purpose and end. There 
is a similar expression in Gal. v. 13, ‘For ye, brethren, were 
called for freedom,* Similarly, ‘created . . . for good works* 
(£pb. ii, 10). The Same preposition is used in each case. The 
statement is not superfluous, since there were pagan cults that 
involved their votaries in immoral ceremonies. 

but Is ssnotlflcatios. Schmicdel takes this to mean ‘ in order 
to be sanctified * ; but observe the change of preposition. Besides, 
sanctification is a process, not an end. Christians are undergoing 
the purifying and consecrating which is to fit them for future 
union with God, Therefore tiie meaning seems to be that the 
vocation brings Christians into the condition Sf being sanctified. 
This is the opposite st^te to one of indulgence in immorality. 

8 . lie that rejeoteth ; he who sets this advice at nought and 
takes no account of it. § 

but Ood: bedause^tlftacall came fi^m God, and this <‘^11 is not 
for uncleani^ess, hut its op^sitc. The Christian who indulges in 
immorali^ floming the cl^racter and purpose of his cal), and 
therefon^epudiating the meslage of God. 

who gH^eth: in the present (as R. V.) acedi’ding to the best 
MSS., not ‘who hath . . . given,* as in the A. V, The phrase refers 
to as continuous process. This miglit mean the giving pf the 
Spirit to a succession of people, eacl^ new convert in turn receiving 
it. But os the Apostle ad^ ‘unto you,’ and as he is writing to 
the meifibers of a Christian churi:h who have already all received 
the first gift of the Spirit, he must mean, that God is continually 
giving more and more of His Spirit to each one of them. Paul mpre 
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9 But concerning love of the brethren ye have no need 

frequently writes of the Holy Spirit as given in the past by one 
definite act, c. g. ‘ the Holy Ghost which was given unto us ’ 
(Rom. V. 5) ; ‘ God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts ’ 
(Gal. iv. 7) ; see also 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5. Here we have an ad- 
ditional plea. Not only did God call the Thcssalonians at the 
first. He is continually breathing His Spirit into them. But 
the purpose of this is .sanctification ; the Spirit of God is the Holy 
Spirit* To live licentiously while receiving this gift is grossly 
insulting to the Giver. The obligation to purity, growing out of 
the reception of the Holy Spirit, is similarly urged by the Apostle 
when writing to the Corinthians, ‘know ye not that your body 
is a temple of llie Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
from Godl’ (i Cor. vi. 19'i. ^ 

iv. 9-12. Exhoytatum to htcrease of brotherly love in the church, 
and quiet uuiustry in the world. The Thcssalonians being taught 
by God to love their fellow Christians, and practising the duty 
among all their brethren in Macedonia, do not need to be reminded 
of it. Still the Apostle exhorts them to increase in this funda- 
mental grace of character. At the same time he recommends a 
quiet life of diligent activity at their handicraft work, that they 
may stand honourably with the world without and duly provide 
for their own necessities. 

9. But : better, ‘ Now.’ The word is frequently used to indicate 
a transition to a fresh subject, e. g. ‘ Now concerning spiritual gifts ’ 
(i Cor. xii. i), ‘ Now concerning the collection for the saints’ (xvi. i), 
&c. It recurs with this meaning at iv. 13, v. i, la. 

love of the brethren: this is expressed in the Greek by 
one word, Philadelphia, which has a fixed and definite meaning 
wherever it occurs in the N. T., standing for the affection of 
Christians for ont, another. It involves the esprit de corps 
of an organized community to which the members are devoted, 
but it is much deeper, and partakes of a faniily nature. Jesus had 
exhibited this love in his own perj^yn 9’id '':haracter, not only 
honouring but claiming as h* others an^^ .te^s all who did the will 
of God (Mark iii. 35) ; and nothing is Cfiore indicative of the way 
in which his spirit went with his ^spel than \he fi^'et Uiat even 
in remote Greek cities no sooner faith in Christ obt^ed than 
this family feeliug also sprang up among the converts. ^Nothing 
approaching it is recorded of the pagan religious societies that 
were spreading through the empire at this time, an external 
resemblance to which might be seen in the Christian churches. 
Harnack .points to *love of the brethren* as one of the two 
most marked peculiarities of the early Christians^ the other 
being ‘enthusiasm*’ 

ye hevet the Syro- Latin text (here represented by the MSS. 
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that one write unto you : for ye yourselves are taught of 
God to love one another ; for indeed ye do it toward all 10 
the brethren which are in all Macedonia. But we exhort 
you, brethren, that ye abound more and more ; and that 1 1 

D*FG, and Vulgate and one of the Syrian versions') has * we 
have,’ a not uncommon change which Nestle points out may be 
due to the habit of the reader of Scripture in public worship of 
thus associating himself with his hearers. Similarly perhaps it is 
owing to the use of Scripture in the church services that we some- 
times meet with the change of direct statements into exhortations. 

no need. Ellicott treats this remark as a * rhetorical turn/ 
meaning a polite and insinuating way of conveying advice ; but 
there is reason to conclude from other statements of the Apostle 
that the Thessalonians were exceptionally marked by kindliness 
and generosity of spirit (e. g. 2 Cor. viii. 1). 

ono. A.V. has M.' The Greek verb Is in the infinitive 
without any pronoun. ITius the phrase is general. The Thessa- 
lonians did noi need an exhortation on this matter from any 
human correspondent 

teuffht ofCk»d: by the influence of the Spirit of God on their' 
hearts. This is why they did noi need a human counsellor 
concerning brotherly love. 

to love. The form of the Greek is peculiar here. It has a pre- 
position signifying an end or purpose. The exact expression 
means, ‘ ye are God’s pupils for this purpose — that ye may love 
one another.’ This is the great object that God has in view, the 
supreme reason why He is schooling them, 

10. all tha brethran, &c. : not only in their own church, but 
in neighbouring churches. We only know of t\<'0 of these centres 
of Christian life, viz. Philippi and Beroea, But possibly there were 
also scattered bclievefs who had heard the missionaries when 
marketing in the towns. ^ 

all Haoadoitia : tl^<«^i^an proving of that name. Wherever 
there were Christians in Ki^cedonia the Thessalonians manifested 
brotherly lo^c fo# them. The expression Macedonia’ was 
in accorfknce with the Apo\lc's large way of speaking in the 
sanguine spirit that anticipated winning all fo» Christ. .Thus 
he writes of ^all Achaia’ {2 Cor. i. i). 

Ibonnd inoro and more x i. e. in Ijpvc of the brethren. 

11* stndff: ///. 'make it your ambition.’ The primary meaning 
of the word is Uo be fond of honour thence comes the secondary 
meaning, *to be ambitious.’ Paul uses it in two other places-— 
Rom. XV. ao, where according to the R. V. wc read, ' making it my 
aim to preach the gospel/ &c., and a Cor. v. 9, * we make it our 

(«) O 
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ye study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and 
j 2 to work with your hands,, even as wx charged you ; that 
ye may walk honestly toward them that are without, and 
may have need of nothing. 

aim ... to be well-pleasing unto him.’ This milder sense of 
the word is adopted by ElUcott here; but Schmreddt adopts the 
htrongcr meaning \ which is more in accordance with usage as well 
as etymology. 

to be quiet. The paradox is striking. Ambition is usually for 
publicity, ftoisc, stir in the world. Paul would have the end of 
ambition to be the attainment of quiet. This advice, together with 
what follows, suggests the idea that the Apostle fears the Thessa- 
lonians are too restless. In his second letter he distinctly says 
that he hears that some of them are ^ busybodies ’ (a Thess. iii. 1 1). 

work with your hands. This shews that they were artizans. 
It was a working-man’s church. Probably many of them were 
weavers, as weaving was an industry carried on at Thcssalonica. 
riius their position was not unlike that of Paul the tent-maker. 
Rut the advice here given suggests that they were becoming 
indifferent to their daily toil in the new enthusiasm that had 
taken possession of them. There was no fault to be found with 
them in the matter of brotherly love ; but this must not be pleaded 
as an excuse for the neglect of daily duty. 

even as we charged you. The enthusiasm had appeared as 
early as the time of the Apostle’s missionary laboui*s in Thessa- 
lonica, and even then he had fell it necessary to warn his converts 
not to be so carried away with religious emotion as to fail in 
attention to their business affairs. This advice is not often 
called for in the present da3\ 

12. honestly: hi. ‘becomingly,’ * decorously.* An idle habit 
indulged in with negligence of the work of Jife is most unseemly. 

them that are without: the pagan neighbours. For 
Christians to be seen neg^lecting tht dwty or earning their daily 
bread while giving themseWes up \.6 ^'iiglous excitement would 
prejudice their cause in the eyes ot the wqrld, rvbich could 
appreciate the value of sober work,yVhiJe it could not understand 
the spiritual pursuits of the new faiui. 

have need of nothing. Ellicott translates this, * have need of 
no man,* i. e. not to be dependent on any one. The Greek admits 
of citheF interpretation. ''But Schmicdel points out thaC the 
reference to persons rather than things would be far-fetched and 
not so clear. Moreover, it would be somewhat harsh. We do 
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But wc would not have you ignorant, brethren, con- 13 
cerning them that fall asleep ; that ye sorrow not, even 


not want to feel that we have need of nobody. The notion is 
churlish. But it is reasonable that people should make proper 
provision for themselves and their families by their own industry. 
Thus Paul advances two rea.sons for assiduity in common work : 
f i) Seemlin^ss of behaviour in the eyes of the world, and (a) 
avoiding want. 

iv. 13-18. The Parotisia. The Tlicssalonians are not to be 
without the hope of seeing tlicir departed fnends again. God 
will bring them back when Jesus returns, and wc who are alive 
at the time shall not theft have precedence of them, because at the 
coming of the Lord the dead Christians will rise in the first place, 
and after that those living at the time will join them. 

13. But: rather, *How/ indicating transition to another topic. 
See note on verse 9. 

we would not have you Iflfnorant : a favourite expression of 
the Apostle when he is about to introduce some new assertion or 
to impart some new teaching (e. g. Rom. i. 13, xi. 25 ; i Cor. x. i, 
xii. 1 ; 2 Cor. i. 8), and so to be contrasted with such expressions 
as ‘know ye not?* (i Cor. iii. 16, v. 6, vi. 2, &c.), or ‘ye re- 
member ' (i Thess, ii. 9", where an appeal is made to what should 
be already in mind as previously taught or learnt by experience. 

them that fall asleep. The best MSS. have the present 
participle, not the perfect, which gave the A, V. the expression 
‘ them which are asleep ’ — a reading of the Syro-Latin text. This 
present tense points to what is now going on. The temptation to 
despair is most keen at the moment of loss. The thought is llnJ 
as one and another of the Christians arc taken away, even whift 
this very thing is happening hope must not be fost. The image of 
sleep is the spccificalljj "Christian idea of death, though it is found 
m the O. T., e. g. ‘So David slept with his fathers’ (i Kings ii. 
io\ and even in pi^an writers — Homer, for instance, who has 
•He slept an iron sleep,’ ii. 34r),<6ophocles, and otl;ers. But 

it is most fr^uent in the M T. ; and it is peculiarly suitable to the 
Christian idea of ^eath, first as being a safe and peaceful rest free 
from tenjftr, and then as givir^ the prospect of an awakening. 

that yo sorrow no^ The comma at the cn(>of this clause i.s 
important. The idea is that there should not be sorrow at all 
amoig Christians, not that their sorrow should not be tKe same in 
kind and degree as that of the heathen. Human nature forbids the 
absolute following of such advice. * But when we think of the 
wild abandonment to grief that accompanied an oriental mourning 
we can understand how the Apostle would deprecate anything of 
the kind in the case of Christians. 

0 2 
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14 as the rest, which have no hope. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also that are 

the rest : other people in ThcssaIonica,the pagan neighbours, 
no hopes i. e. of again meeting departed friends. The old 
Greek cemetery at Athena, containing pathetic erpr^ions of 
love for the departed, and its sad ‘ Farewells,* without any hope 
of meeting the beloved parent or wife or child again, fifi in striking 
contrast with what we read in the catacombs at Rome of the 
Christian hope of life beyond the grave. Classic writers abound 
with dreary expressions of the hopelessness of death. Thus 
among the Greeks Theocritus says, ‘ Hopes are among the living, 
but the dead are without hope’ (Idyll iv. 42). and Catullus among 
the Romans, * Suns can set and rise again. When once our brief 
life sets, there must be the sleep of one perpetual night ’ (v. 4 ; see 
Jowett’s commentary in loc.'J. On the other hand, an inscription in 
the catacomb of Callistus begins, ‘ Alexander is not dead, but 
he lives above the stars and his body rests in this tomb (Quoted 
in Smith’s Dirliomry ofChnslian AntiquiUeSy art, * Catacombs.’) 

14 . if we believe that JesiiB died and rose again. As the re< 
surrcction of our Lord was the corner-stone of the Apostle’s faith, he 
must have made it prominent in his preaching at Thessalonica, and 
must have looked for belief in his testimony to it among his converts. 
Therefore he could say, ^ wc, on the assumption that they as well 
as he accepted it as an established fact. Observe, this verse is 
the earliest written statement of our Lord's resurrection, occurring 
as it does in the first of Paul’s Epistles. Thus we have a docu- 
mentary record of it from little more than twenty years after the 
event, according to the accepted chronology, and even with less 
interval of time if we admit Harnack’s scheme of dates. This may 
be compared to i^;i assertion made to-day of the fall of the 
Beaconsfield Cabinet and the return of Mr. Gladstone to power 
on the occasion of the agitation about the Bulgarian atrocities 
made by a contemporary of those events. 

Jeans: our Lord’s personal nam*.: on earth, very rarely used 
by itself in Paul’s Epistles.' Whcnever/?i3<so used the Apostle is 
directing attention to Christ in his life on earth. ^ 

died. Observe, it is never sai^that Jesus slept. He died ; 
there is no softening of that fad. Irstands out in grim 4 »orror by 
its close juxtaposition to what Is asserted of his people who are 
said to sleep. 

•ven BO. Paul takes the resurrection of Christ as at onci the 
assurance and the type of tho» resurrection of Christians. Both 
these ideas are elaborately worked oubin i Cor. xv. 

^ * Alexander mortuus non est sed vivit super astra et corpus in hoc 
tumulo quiescit.* 
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fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with him. For this 15 


them also that are fidlen asleep. This is more correct tlian 
the A. V., ‘ them also which sleep/ for the verb is in the aorigt 
tense, and therefore indicates not a continuous present condition, 
but a single past action. It would be more accurate to say, ‘ them 
also that were put to sleep/ since the verb is in the passive voice ; 
it is the vafy act of dying compared to putting to sleep, as with < 
a child whom his mother hushes to slumber. 

• In Jestis. This cannot be a correct translation. The pre- 
position * here used primarily signifies ‘ through.’ Then it mean.s 
*by’ in the sense of the relation of an agent or an in.strumcnt. 
When it expresses tjie state through which one is passing, it may 
sometimes be rendered by the English word ‘ in,’ e. g. ‘those who 
believe, though they be i n ‘ uncircumcision ’ (Rom. iv. ii), i. e. 
while passing through that condition of life. For this sense of the 
preposition, however, there must be some indicalion of a continuous 
state or process. But that cannot be the case here, since the aorist 
form of the verb indicates a single action. Therefore we must say 
‘by,' or ‘through Jesus.' Tw’o interpretations are now possible; 

(1) To connect this phrase with the falling asleep. Then it W'ill 
mean ‘those who were put to sleep by Je.sus/ a beautiful idea 
of Christian death, but one nowhere else met with in the N . T, 

(2) To connect the phrase with the words that follow, reading the 

whole sentence thus, ‘ even so them also that w'cre put to sleep 
will God through Jesus bring with Him,’ This view, perfectly 
legitimate as a translation of the oiiginal Greek, is accepted by 
Schmiedel. It indicates that while it is God who c fiecLs the 
resurrection, He wdll do this through the instrumentality < f 
Christ, with whom after they have been raised tlie departt.i 
Christians will return. This conception is morf in harmony W'ith 
Paul’s teaching gene^aU3^ in which Christ is seen as the Divine 
agent through whom* God creates (Col. i. i6) and redeems 
(Rom. V. r), In i ^or, xv. 22 the Apostle expressly describes 
Christ as bringing about ^le fcsurrcction, saying, ‘ A.s in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shalV^l^be madc^Iive.’ * 

Ckd Thc*originating power of the resurrection 

is always ascrib^ to God^bo raises Christ fiom the dead; 
though hare it is also through liim that God raises His people. 

bring: /iV. ‘lead,* without indicating direction, in the sense 
of ‘ lead to us,' impKed by the word ‘ bring.' The idea is explained 
by tHb 'context. When Christ comes Bhck from the unsebn World 
the departed Christians will come wilh him. Paul conceives of this 
earth as then revisited by the blessed dead. Thus, though the 
word rendered ‘ bring * does not imply all that the English term 


^ 5ia. 
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we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we that 

contains^ that term goes no farther than wliat is suggested in the 
sequel. The same Greek word is used in Heb. x. lo where we 
read of God ‘ bringing [///. ‘ leading *■] many sons lo glory.’ 

16. For : pointing lo the explanation of the previous verse, as 
tliat verse, introduced by the same conjunction, is the justification 
of its predecessor. This is one of the common features of the 
Apostle’s style. He pushes his explanations further and further 
back, sometimes with quite a string of sentences each beginning 
with ‘ For.’ These arc not parallel sentences, giving several 
reasons for one earlier statement; but each sentence supports that 
which goes before. Still the whole series is intended to sub- 
stantiate the statement with which the paragraph opens. 

thlB we say : an emphatic introduction of some new, impor- 
tant assertion. 

by : Itt. ‘ in.’ The preposition does not point lo the authority 
that gives Paul a i ight to speak, but to the nature of what he is 
saying. This prefiosition is very common in the N. T. as an 
equivalent of the Hebrew b\ w'hich may mean ‘with’ as well 
as ‘in.* Similarly we read, ‘We speak of God's wisdom m 
a mystery' (i Cor. ii. 7', and, ‘Unless I speak to you either 
tn a revelation, or m knowledge, or m prophecy, or tn 
teaching’ (xiv. 6), where the A. V. has ‘ by,’ and the R. V, ‘ b^' 
way of,* e. g. ‘by way of revelation,’ &c., i. e. indicating the 
kind of speech. The case before us is analogous. The kind 
of utterance Paul is about to give is a word of the Lord. We 
might render the phrase, ‘as a w'ord of the Lord' (Sclimiedel). 

tlie word of the Lord : hi, ‘ a w'^ord of the Lord,' one specific 
word. By ‘the Lord’ Paul here means Jesus Christ; that is 
indicated by othe|[, references to the same title in the words that 
follow, e.g. ‘the coming of the Lord,’ ,‘the Lord himself shall 
descend,’ &c. The phrase may be explained in either of two 
ways : \ 1) As an appeal to some saying of Christ during his 
ministry on earth ; or (a) asa refercFce to th^ inward and spiritual 
teaching of Christ. ThcrL is iiotbi«a(<ru lihe gospels that corre- 
sponds to Paul’s statements here. It iC possible that is referring 
to some traditional saying: but, ifsfy|;robablyh^ would have given 
the utterance more directly, as for fVistance when he dim a saying 
not in the gospe'is with the phrase, ‘ He himself said ’ (Acts xxi, 35), 
or when he wrote, ‘ 1 give charge, yea, not I, but the Lord ’ (i Cor. 
vii. io">. • Here bis metho(f>is quite different; for he writes,! ‘Wc 
.say unto you.' Elsewhere t;he Apostle claims to possess direct 
teaching from Christ, c. g. when declaring that he has received 
his gospel ‘through revelation of Jesus Christ' (Gal. i. 12) ; and 
I robably he is referring to sometliing of the kind here. 

we that are alive. The use of the first person evidently 
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are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, shall 
in no wise precede them that are fallen asleep. For the 16 

indicates that the Apostle is expecting to be of the number of 
those who will not die before the coming of Christ. Five years 
later, when he is writing to the Corinthians, this expectation is 
not so defiititely expressed, the Apostle saying, ‘ We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed* (i Cor. xv. 51 \ a prediction 
that leaves it open whether he himself will be of the first group, 
that containing those who sleep (cf. i Cor. i. 7, 8, iv. 5, xvi. 92). 
Yet another five years, and it would seem that the Apostle has 
definitely renounced tlie idea of living till the return of Christ, for 
then he writes of his ‘ desire to depart and be with Christ * (Phil, 
i. 23, but cf. iv. 5, which points to the near coming of Christ). 
Possibly he had reached this stage earlier, i. e. by the middle 
period, because in 2 Corinthians, written only a few months after 
I Corinthians (just cited), he speaks of the possible dissolution 
of ‘the earthly house of our tabernacle’ 12 Cor. v. i). Ellicott 
considers that the passage before us * supplies no cetiam elements 
for such startling deductions ’ as that the Apostle identified himself 
with the first-named group and expected to be alive at the Second 
Advent It is true that the pronoun ‘ we ’ might be used in- 
definitely for all Christians, so that possibly Paul only means ‘ those 
of us who will be alive/ but the frequent use of this pronoun 
throughout the Epistle with a definite reference to the Apostle 
himself forbids that interpretation. 

in no wise: a double negative in the Greek, meaning 'certainly 
not,* ‘ not by any means '~a strong denial. 

precede : a great improvement in the R. V. over the Wt^'cl 
‘ prevent* in the A. V., which is there used in 3|i old English sense, 
now obsolete, as in tjie collect, '’Prevent us, O Lord,’ «SfC, ; in 
Shakespeare, ‘ So s^all my anticipation prevent your discovery * 
{HamU\ Act ii. Sc^nc 3) ; and in Milton : — 

% ^Half waj^he met , 

His darin/ fot.* at this prevention more 
inceiy’d.* ^^aradise Lost, Book vi. line 129.) 

The ide»is that tliose living jin the earth at the time of our Lord's 
advent shall not have precedence over those wRo shall have died 
before that event. It would seem that the Thessaloiiians feared 
thaJ their deceased friends would mi Sb the joy of participating in 
the great event, the joy of the vygins who go out to meet the 
Bridegroom. The Apostle assures them that this will not be the 
case ; those who will be alive at the time will have no advantage 
over their departed brethren in being the first to welcome Christ, 

|t is to be remarked that this quaint fear of the Thessalonian^ 
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Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, 

indicates a very early date for the Epistle. It must have been felt 
most acutely at trie first appearance of death in the happy com- 
munity. Previous to this, it would seem, the enthusiastic Christians 
at Thcssalonica imagined that they would all live to welcome 
the return of Christ to earth. The first breach in their numbers 
disappointed and perplexed them. ^ 

16 . the Xaord hlnteelf : no less a being. The phrase suggests 
the august Presence. 

■hall desoend ftom heaven : the idea being that Christ is 
now in heaven seated at the right hand of God (Col. iii. i). 
Inasmuch as the latter statement must be figurative, the infinite 
and omnipresent God not being confined to a physical and local 
throne, it follows that Christ’s descent from his heavenly seat 
should not be expected as a movement in space. If the language 
wJiich describes the throne of God, by the side of which Jesus is 
pictured as sitting, cannot be taken literally, then that which 
indicates his coming from that scat to another place must be equally 
metaphorical. The word parottsia^ or ‘ presence,* which Paul 
uses in this passage and elsewhere is less figurative. Christ s 
presence will be manifested, and to our limited imagination the 
truth and its accompaniments can only be described in figurative 
language. But while not forgetting its figurative form we must 
perceive that this language contains a great idea, the real presence 
of Christ revealing itself by indubitable signs and resulting in 
stupendous consequences. 

a ahont. The Greek word means literally *a shout ofcommand.’ 
It is commonly used of the call of the officer in a ship to the 
rowers. Plato has it in his famous description of the soul as 
a charioteer with mo horses, one of which is obedient to *the 
word of cemmand,' while the other is restive (Phaedrus^ 253 D). 
Hcmer uses it of the hero’s shout to hir followers in battle; 
Xenophon of the huntsman’s call to his dog?. The Vulgate has 
in jHssu (‘with a commai^d’). Tw '5 cn^ cations may be asked, 
Who issues the word of command ? is its meaning and 

purpose ? The answer to neither quAtion is quite '-lean The 
shout might be supposed to come ei^r from Christ, or from the 
archangeL But since ‘the voice ofi'lhe archangel ’ is nfjntioned 
afterwards as something additional to the shout, it seems more 
likely that the shout, or rather ‘ word of command/ is ascribed 
to Christ himself, like the captain of the host calling to^ his 
followers. This is the view of the Greek expositors ; so also 
Schmiedel. Ellicott refers it to the archangel. Nothing is said 
as to the meaning and purpose of this commanding word ; but as 
the rising of the dead follows, it would seem that tlic shout is the 
call to slumbering souls to awake. 
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with the voice of the archangel, and with the tmmp of 
God : and the dead in Christ shall rise first : thep we 1 
that are alive, that are left, shall together with them be 
caught up in, the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: 

tbe of the arohanffel: following and echoing the 

Lord s word of command. Jesus had spoken of the summons 
coming from * angels * (Matt xxiv. 31), and Paul refers to Christ’s 
coming ‘ with the angels of his power* in 2 Thess. i. 7. The only 
passage in the N, T. besides that before us wjiere wc meet with 
the word ‘ archangel * is Jude 9, and there the archangel is named 
* Michael.’ The word does not appear in the O. T. But in 
Daniel wc meet with Michael described as ‘ one of the' chief 
princes’ (x. 13), 'your prince’ <v<tsc 21 and ‘ the great prince 
which standeth up for the children of thy people* (xii, t)., 
Michael appeats again in the Apocalypse, and there as the leader 
of the angels, for wc read * Michael and his angels fought against 
the dragon * (Rev. xii. 7). 

tlio trump of Ck>d. Tlic genitive is possessive. The angel 
sounds God's trumpet. The conception of this trumpet comes 
down from the description of the giving of the law at Sinai with 
^the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud' (Kxod. xix. 16), In 
Isaiah it is said that for the return ot the scattered Israelites * the 
great trumpet shall be blown’ (Isa. xxvii. 13). The trumpet 
appears again in 2 Esdras vi. 23. Jesus mentions it in connexion 
with his return (Matt. xxiv. 31), and Paul writes of 'the last trump’ 
when ‘ the dead shall be raised incorruptible ’ ( r Cor. xv. 5a). In 
the Apocalypse seven angels appear each with a trumpet (Rev. vi . 
2). All these instances indicate the trumpet as an instrumer.t 
to rouse and summon^ after the manner of the use of trumpets 
among the Jews in lime of war (^Num. x. 9j, and in the temple 
ritual Chron. v. lo). 

the dead In Ghria%; deceased Cbri.stians. , 

■itfl-ii rise ILrst : %ehT 9 the living meet Christ. The meaning 
is not that ^ the dead in Clrnst* shall rise before the dead who are 
not in Christ ^bere is nr. reference to the latier class in the 
whole ji^sage, where the tdrq contrasted groups are living and 
dead Christians. The next sentence makes this indubitable. First 
the dead in Christ are raised ; then follow— not the other dead 
people— but * we that are alive,* • * 

17 . them immediately ; the wo^s do not allow of any interval, 
we that ave alivd, &c. See note on verse 15. 
in the clouds i in accordance with the vision in Dan. vii. 73 
that the son of man comes 'with the cloud* of heaven.* Jesus 
mentions this when predicting bis return (Matt, xxiw'30, xxvi. 
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i8 and so ^hall^ we /ever be with the Lord. Wherefore 
.comfort owe another with these words. 

i54). The ascension is described as Christ bcii^ taken up into 
a cloud, after which angels declare that he will return ‘in like 
manner' (Acts i. 9, ii). Perhaps the conception be traced 
back to the poetic image of the Psalmist, who says of God, ‘ who 
maketh the clouds his chariot * (Ps. civ. 3). 

in : lit. ‘ into.' If the preposition^ is used in that sense it must 
mean lifted up from the ground into the air, so that the sentence 
would run thus ; ‘ caught up in the clouds into the air to meet the 
Lord.’ But the strict limitation of the preposition’s meaning 
is not observed in the Greek of the first century, which allows 
of its being used in the static sense of our word ‘ in.’ This gives 
us the more simple signification, as it is expiessed in the Knglish 
^versions. The Lord is met in the air while he is in the act 
of descending from heaven to earth. 

and ao. The result is brouglu about in the way just indicated. 
Thus, meeting Clirist in tiie air, it comes to pass that we shall 
be with him for ever after. 

18 . eomfort one anotlier. The thought goes backtothesituation 
indicated in verse 13. The Thessalonians wore grieving over the 
fact that some of their number had died previous to the paroHsiftf 
fearing that these people would miss sharing in that event. Paul 
has declared that so far from anything of the kind being the case, 
the deceased Christians will even anticipate their living brethren 
in meeting Christ. 

The earnestness of the Apostle’s treatment of this subject shews 
that he considers the issues at stake to be very grave. This would 
lead us to think something nuich more serious than missing 
the sight of the return of Christ as a sort o 5 celestial pageant must 
be feared by the Thessalonians. It wouH seem, as Schmiedel 
holds, that with this there was feared to be lost all the future life 
and blessedness of union wjth Christ, ^th^being ‘for ever with the 
Lord.’ Thus these distressed peophywoUld seem to be much 
in the same state as those members ofAhe Corinthian^ church wiio 
did not believe in a resurrection, they^h not, a^ in the latter^ case, 
ovting to any deliberate rejection opfte doctrine (see i Coti xv„ 12). 
The sorrowing without hope, like the pagans, involves some such 
attitude towards the future. These new converts had taken in the 
idea of the' return of Qhrist, Und with it the thought that bis pd<Vple 
would meet him in order to live with him for ever, thus escaping 
the"' doom of death by not<dying at all.^ ’I'hcy see that 

those who died could enter into the same state of ^Icssedne.ss. 


^ m. 
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But concerning ihe times and the seasons, brethren, 6 
ye have no need that aught be written unto you; , For 2 


Paul’s new revelation is to femove their distress by shewing that 
this is a niistake, 'since the joy and privilege, not only of mcetinl; 
Christ at the /tahusiftf but, what is infinitely more important, living 
with him far t?ver, is for the blessed dead as surely as for the living, 
and even with a 'Certain precedence for the former. The reason 
for this precedence is not stated ; but it may be that, being already 
in the unseen world, they will be spiritually nearer to Christ wdiep ' 
he manifests himself than those who are still going through thcii> 
life on earth, • ^ 

V. r-rr. Sottfi of light. It is not necessary for the Apostle to 
write anything about tlie time of the parou&ia. as liis readers know 
that this will be sudden and unexpected, liut they are not in 
darkness ; so that the event will be no terror to them, like the visit 
of a thief. Being sons of the day we should act accordingly with 
becoming sobriety, arming ourselves against any possible attack* 
especially since the purpose of our Lord’s death on our behalf was 
that whether awake or asleep we should live with him. 

1. the timtf and tlie aaasona. The word rendered 'times' 
indicates time generally, the simple idea of the succession of 
moments, e. g. ‘after a long time' 'Matt. xxv. 19), ‘after so long 
a time* (Heb. iv. 7\ ‘there shall he time no longer' (Rev. x. 6). 
In the plural it represents several periods of time. The W'ord 
rendered ‘seasons' stands for specific epochs, points of time, 
crises, or periods in some way distinguished from one another. 

It mayl>e illustrated by our four seasons of the year, with'tluir 
characteristic differences as Spring, Summer, Autumn, WinU, : 
but It has a much wider application. Thus have ‘ the season 
[A.V, and R.V. hav« ‘time’] of harvest’ fMatt. xiii. 30), ‘the 
season of figs' ( Mark xi. 13), ‘ in due season ’ (Rom. v. 6> These 
two words are frequently found together (e. g. Ecclcs. iii. i ; 
Dan. ii. 21 ; Wisd. %'iii. 8; Acts i. 7). Thus the phrase 

as a whole means l^ith Iftc periodi of time that are'*to elapse 
before the^coming of Ch^t — how many days or years — and the 
specific epochs? with their'several charactcristice, that may have 
to accoiJplish their own ap^'ial ends or prepare hr the paronstct 
and usher it in^ (See Trench, Synonyms of the l^ew Testament, Ivii.) 

XLO need, &c. ; in contrast with what was needed. They had 
great need to be set right as to whit the parousia involved ; ti^t 
the questions as tg when ibwoukl happen and at what kind of 
epoch in history did not require to be answered. If only the 
survivors, only those who e.sc^ped death, wgre to share in the 
coming blessedness, these questions would be of the mo^it acute 
interest, seeing that the longer the final consummaliou was post- 
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yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so 
3 cometh as a thief in the night. When they are saying, 


poncd the more numerous would those Christians be who would 
have to miss it by dying first. The Apostle has disifcdled that 
delusion. Then it matters not how long the interval of waiting 
may be. But further, there is quite another way of’looking at 
this great event. It will be the advent 01 the Judge of all, the 
return of the Master to call his .servants to account, the coming 
of the King to destroy his enemies. Those wdjq would view 
His coming with terror might be anxiously inquiring how near 
the dread day would be; those who were unprepared for it might 
shrink from the startling occurrence. Not so Paul’s readers ; the 
sequel indicates why they have no alarming concern on this point. 
They already know of the suddenness that will characterize the 
pamusia. But this thought need not distress them, because it 
will be no terror to them. 

8. yourselves know : from the teaching received during Paul's 
stay at Thessalonica. 

perfectly : better, * accurately.’ There was no haziness about 
the missionaries’ instructions on this point, 

tke day of tke Imrd: n familiar O. T. phrase used by the 
prophets for the time of Jehovah’s interference whether (i) to 
deliver His oppressed people and destroy the power of their 
enemies (Isa, xiii. 6\ or ''2) to bring judgement on Israel herself 
(AmosV. 18', In later ages it came to be identified with the time 
of the coming of the Messiah. In the N. T. it is always applied to 
the Second Coming of Christ. His first advent did not realizethat 
portion of the Messianic idea! which comprehended the thoughts 
of victory, kingshij^ and judgement, and which therefore were 
reserved for some future advent. Thu.s the early Christians came to 
live in an attitude of mind similar to that of d»vout Jews under the 
prophets’ teaching, but with this important diKcrcnce, that, while 
the old hope was a vague e^spectatioif of /sod’s manifestation of 
His power or the coming of ^me thVr unknown deliverer, the 
Christian hope was more specific, bei^ the anticipation of tne 
return of the Christ who was already well known by means of his 
life on earth. ^ « 

as a thief in the night. The origin of this illustration is in 
our Lord’s teaching (Matt xxiv. ^3), It is likely that Paul had 
repeated the tradition of Chi^st's words to the Thessatonians, so 
tliat this gave him reason for .saying,^ yourselves know perfectly.* 
Biit the saying of Jesus about his coming as a thief does not 
include the idea of it being ‘in the night* Cf. Rev.ili. 3 and xvi. 
15 : a Pet. iii. le, where Christ is seen coming ‘as a thief,' but 
again with no mention of the niglit. It would seem that this was 
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I’eace and safety, then sudden destruction cotneth upon 

an addition of the Apostle’s, perhaps suggested by the parable 
of the Virgins, if that was known to Paul, where we read, ‘ But 
at midnight there is a cry, Behold, the bridegroom !’ Still Christ's 
words abput the householder watching against the thief naturally 
suggest the night as the season of his coming. Possibly this 
passage is^ the origin of the church tradition that the Second 
Advent is to occur at night. Thus Lactantiiis writes, * Then the 
middle of the heaven shall be laid open in the dead and darkness 
of the night, that the light of the descending God may be manifest 
in all the world as lightning: of which the Sibyl spoke in these 
words: “When He shall come, there will bfe fire and darkness 
in the midst of the black night”* vii. jq). It is not 

probable that Paul knew the Sib^dlinc oracle here cited, even if it 
had made its appearance as early as the date of this Kpistlc. 
Nevertheless it indicates an impression that the night was to be 
the time of the advent. Later tradition tixes this at Easter Eve. 
But all the Apostle intends is probably an emphasizing of our 
Lord’s teaching in which he compares Ins coming with that of 
the thief simply to shew that the time will not be known 
beforehand. 

3. tliay axe saying*: people generally, in distinction from the 
enlightened watchers, though Schmicdel holds that those who are 
not Christians are intended, since they are referred to in the. 
verses that follow. But they have not yet been introduced, and 
the phrase is indefinite. Most people are not expecting the day 
of the Lord. This attitude of mind is illustrated by our Lord in 
his references to the people of the days of Noah (Matt. xxiv. 38, 
39 ; Luke xvii. 26, 27) and Lot (Luke xvii. 29, 30). 

Peace and safety. Like the Jews of Ji^zckicl's time whe^ 
cried, ‘Peace* when, as the prophet says, ‘there is no peace’ 
(Ezek. xiii. 10). 

stidden destrn^on : as in the days of Noah’s flood and the 
destruction of the cities of ^lie plain. Here the coming of Christ 
is associated with tho^^vei^ts which ^hc prophets aschbod to ‘ the 
day of the kord,’ judgeine|zt and the destruction of the enemies of 
God and of Hi^ people, e.%. ‘Howl ye; for the day of the Lord 
is at ha^ ; it shall come as a destruction from the Almighty * — 
literally Ahe Mijghty to destroy’ (Isa. xiii. 6) ; verse 9, Ezek. 
XXX. 3 ff. ; Jo^l i. 15, ii. i, 2, ii, 31 ; note especially Amos v. 18, 

‘ VW>c unto you that desire the day gf the Lord ! to what end is 
it for you ? the day of the Lord is^darkness, and not light/ Sec 
also Zeph. j. 14-17, ii. a, 3; Zeeb. xiv; Mai. iii. 2. The same is 
seen in our Lord’s teaching, e. g. Luke xvii. 22-37 ; and repeated 
hy the apostles, c. g. Peter (Acts ii. 2o\ Paul (the passage before 
us, Phil. i. 10, &c.), John (Rev. xvi, 14;. 
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them, as travail upon a woman with child ; and they 

4 shall in no wij^e escape. But ye, brethren, are not in 
darkness, that that day should overtake you as a thief : 

5 for yc are all sons of light, and sons of the day : we are 

6 not of the night, nor of darkness ; so then let us not 

7 sleep, as do the rest, but let us watch and be sober. For 

4. darkness. The mention of ‘night’ earlier suggests the 
contrast of darkness and light, and thus introduces a new line of 
thought. The darkness here referred to is primarily' ignorance, 
riie sequel shews tnat moral depravity is al.so in mind, but rather 
as the behavumr of the children of darkness than as that darkne.ss 
Itself. Though Christ will come to the world as a thief in the 
night, i.e. suddenly and unexpectedly, this will not be the case 
with Christians who are taught to expect his advent. They arc 
not in darkness, being enlightened by the revelation of the 
mysteries proclaimed by the apostles. Cf. Eph. iv. i8, ^darkened 
m their understanding.’ 

5 . tout of Uglit: a phrase found in the teaching of Jesus 
(Luke xvi. 8V It is a Hebraism; cf. ‘son of wickedness' (Ps. 
Ixxxix. aa), ‘sons of thunder’ (Mark lii. ly). The idiom is used 
to cx^re.ss an essential characteristic. ‘Sons of light* are people 
charactenzed by their intimate relation to light. The phrase is 
more forcible than our expression ‘ enlightened people,’ for the 
light is not a mere accident ; it has become part of the nature and 
being. The primary’ idea must be the possession of knowledge, 
ill contrast with the benighted state of the heathen to whom the 
day of Christ’s coming will be a terrible surprise. The contrast is 
further emphasize^ by the synonymous expression ‘sons of clay.’ 
Since the Thessalonians have received the light of Christian truth 
they belong not to the night, but to the 'day. The moral and 
spiritual significance of the contrast of lij^it and darkness i'> 
a prominent idea in the Fourth Gosi^l, c. g. John i. 5, iii. 19-21, 
xi. 9, 10, xii. 35, 36, where, ‘while igi\oratfc^. and moral depravity 
are blended in the notion of darkness* light symbolugs purit}^ as 
well as knowledge. Some such scrcbt^^ry signification appears to 
be emerging here, since the Apostle turns directly to the treatment 
of the conduct that becomes Cbristidns as sons of light. 

6. so than: in tlie Greek a strong conclusive phrase, very 
characteristic of Paul’s style. It points to a sure inference, 

not ■leap. Sleep represents careless indifference which 
would be startled by the sudden coming of a thief. 

tka rant : those who are not Christians, especially heathen 
fellow citizens at Thessalonica. See iv. 13. 

watch : the first duty, as in view of a thief s sudden coming ; 
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they that sleep sleep in the night ; and they that be 
drunken are drunken in the night. But let us, since we 8 
are of the day, be sober, putting on the breastplate of 
faith and love ; and for a helmet, the hope of salvation. 


a duty frequently insisted on by Christ, e.g. Matt. xxiv. 43; 
Luke xii. 37, 39. ^ It is also elsewhere urged by Paul — Acts xx. 
31; 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Col. iv. 2 ; and it is prominent in the 
Apocalypse — iii. 2 , 3, xvi. 15. 

be sober. In Grimm-Thayer the Greek word is rendered, ' to 
he calm and collected in spirit.* It occurs apam in verse 8, and 
then only at 2 Tim. iv. 5 in the Pauline Pipistles. The only other 
N. T. instances of its appearance are in 1 Peter - vi/. i. 13^ iv. 7, 
V. 8. It is not enough to watch. The W'alcher must be in a calm 
and self po.sscsscd temper of mind to br ready for the great event. 
In Christ’s teaching pra^’cr is commonly associated with watching, 
c g. * Watch and pray, that yc enter not into temptation’ (Mark 
xiv. 38 . The word docs not have our modern specific sense of 
the opposite to intemperance in strong drink, although that in- 
temperance is referred to in the context. « 

7 . Two ways of spending the night— -in sleep and in rcA’clrv, 
neither of which is appropriate to the day. 'I’lic non Christ i;m 
world may be said to be spending its time large)}* in one or tin- 
other of these ways — in careless indiftercncc to the coming judge- 
ment, equivalent to sleep ; or if with keen interest and excitement, 
only with a passion for what is base and unworthy. 

8. let u«. The pronoun is emphatic in the Greek— meaning 

^ 115 Christians,’ in contrast with * the rest ’ just referred t • 
(verse 6’!. ^ 

putting' on, &c. : the harnessing of tnc soldier with his 
armour for fight — a new image. Of course there is no reference 
to the notion of defence against the thief. The illustration of the 
thief was only introQueed to suggest the alarming suddenness of 
the advent of Christ foibthofc not preqparcd to expect it. ^ Now we 
have an instance of th% Apmstic’s frequent allusions to the warfare 
of the spiritual life, intrcijuced apparently by the sober, alert 
attitude cf the Cfhristian in contrast with the careless slumbers or 
dissolute Excitement of otberl. • 

brsMtplnta: rather, * corselet,’ or ^cuirass,* a coat of mail 
projecting the body from the neck to the waist. 

of faltb and love 1 a genitive of apposition. Faith and love 
constitute a breastplate, protecting^thc heart from the assaults of 
evil. In the parallel passage in £ph. vi. 14 the breastplate consists 
of righteousness. 

the hope of aalvation. Salvation in the N. T. is usually 
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9 I'or Mod appointed^ us not unto wrath, but unto the ob- 

10 taining of salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ, who 


regarded as a future good, the final deliverance from all evil, c.g. 
Rom. xiiL ir. Here the image is similar to ‘the helmet of 
, salvation ’ in Eph. vi. 17, but more explicit, since it shews that the 
protection is to be found in the hope of future dcliver^^nce. Such 
a hope is a safeguard against yielding cither to* despair or to the 
fatal allurements that attack the uninterested soul. 

It is difficult to carry the analysis further and discover the 
specific suitability of faith and love as a breastplate and of the 
hope of salvation as a helmet. Fanciful analogies may be easily 
suggested ; but probably the Apostle had none such in mind, and 
only intended to indicate that the u'hole person— especially tlie 
two most vital parts, the head and the heart — should be covered 
with this armour of the .spiritual graces. Observe, these are the 
same three graces that he eulogizes in writing to the Corinthians 
as being permanent in contrast with the temporary gifts of 
prophecy, tongues, and knowledge (i Cor. xiii. 8), saying, ‘But 
now abidi'th faith, hope, love, these three ’ (verse 13). The trio to be 
thus permanent must consist of tough and enduring substance — such 
as will be suitable for armour that is to stand the assaults of evil. 

9 . appointed: indicating the Divine end and purpose in calling 
us to be Christians. 

wrath: the destiny of abandoned souls, designated elsewhere 
‘children of wrath ' (Eph. li. 3) ; cf. Rom. i. 18, ii. 5, 8, lii. 5, v. 9 ; 
and especially, ‘What if God, willing to shew his wrath, and to 
make his power known, endured with much longsuffering vessels 
of wrath fitted unto destruction \ Rom. ix. 23), where a certain 
Divine destiny of spme people to come under the wrath of God in 
future times is indicated, although the Apostle is careful to .shew 
that tills is not independent of character, saying, ‘ by their unbelief 
they were broken off’ (Rom. xi. 30), so that»Jt was ‘ towards them 
that fell' that he shewed ‘severity* (verse as;. 

ohtelnlag of aalvatloiv as a futtire possession. Elsewhere 
the word rendered ‘ obtaining * sometit^s means ‘ possession,’ c. g. 
Eph. i. 14; Heb. x. 39; i Pet, ii, 9. ^ut here it plainly points to 
a future acquisition, since it balances the ‘wrath* which belongs 
to the future. It has the same meaning in a Thess. ii. 14, where 
R, V. follows A. V. in rendering it ‘obtaining' ; and, as there the 
^object is the ‘glory of the Lord Jesus Christ’ a share in w'-ioh 
'joubteerty belongs to the future, it is impossible to read ‘ pos- 
woold^^)* as though a present state were intended. 

: pointing to the means or the agent. The primaiy 
fellow salvation will be God, who effects His redeeming purpose 
wat”^ action of Jesus Christ. 
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died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should 


10. died; not simply ^was killed.* The voluntary clement in 
our Lord s death is here indicated. 

fo* ns. The preposition * rendered * for ’ signifies * on behalf 
of,' ‘for the benefit of.' Thus it occurs with reference to 
intercessory; prayer in the phrases ‘pray for them’ (Matt, v, 44', 

* ye for me ’ (Acts viii. 24'*, ‘ praying: always for you’ (Col. 
1. 3;, ‘pray one for another* (Jas. v. 16 ) ; cf. Rom. x. i ; a Cor. 
i. XI, ix. 14; £ph. vi. 19; Phil. i. 4. But here what is said 
e’sowhere of intercessory prayer is affirmed of the death of Christ, 
which is stated to be on our behalf or for our benefit. This i.s 
chronologically the first statement of the great truth in the N. T,, 
occurring as it docs in the earliest of F^aul s epistles, and, with the 
possible exception of the Epistle of James. wJiich dees not contain 
the idea, the earliest written book of the N. T. It has been 
described as an essentially Pauline thought, originating in the 
mind of the great Apostle. Ihc speeches ascr ibed to Peter and 
Stephen in ‘Acts’ do not contain it. But it is found in our Lord’s 
teaching (Matt. xx. 28, xxvi. 28), and therefore must be ascribed 
to the original gospel of the Founder of Christianity, whence Paul 
may have received it. Still the idea is much more prominent in 
the preaching and writing of the Aposile after the death of Jesus 
had been Witnessed than it was in the utterances of his master 
before that event. Paul made the crucifixion central in his 
preaching (see t Cor. ii. a*). That was inevitable when once he 
had come to see the purpose of it. Directly it is perceived that 
death was voluntarily accepted by Jesus Christ for our benefit, that 
event becomes of supreme interest to our thoughts of what he WfJ.‘ 
and what he did, for it must be regaided as the greatest thing 
that he did, self-devotion for others rcacliing^ts utmost possible 
limit. It is lo be observed, however, that Paul here simply states 
the supreme fact witout adding any details to specify the way in 
which the death of Christ comes to be for our benefit. His present 
object is not to eluci^tc *what w'^ call ‘ the doctrir^ of the 
atonement’^ it is nof thcpfogical and theoretical. It is wholly 
jiracticol, viz. to urge thi/>^truth as a motive for emr complete 
consecratfOn to Sne who has made the greatest possible sacrifice 
on our beitalf. Lastly, obsen|; that in using tlie grst person plural 
Paul associates himself with his converts. In this amazing relation 
to Qinst— the obligation of devotion springing from the fact that 
he has given his life for both partics-?the diflcrencca between an 
apostle and his disciples sink into iifsignificancc, 

that: pointin|( to purpose. The object of Christ’s saarifice of 
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ir live together with him. Wherefore exhort one another, 
and build eacli other up, even as also ye do. 

12 But we beseech you, brethren, to know them that 

himself was that his people might be brought into close union with 
himself. * 

wake: lit ‘ watch/ the word so rendered in verse 6. 
sleep. The verb is in the present tense, signifying sleeping 
as a continuous condition. It is not the same word os that 
rendered sleep in iv. 15’, which is a transitive verb meaning 
‘to put to sleep,* while here the verb is intransitive, signify- 
ing ‘ to be asleep.’ - The meaning is the Christian sleep of death. 
Whether living and performing our duty of watching while we 
live, or sleeping in death, we arc to live with Him. 

live : a strong word indicating the vitality of Christian being. 
Even when we sleep in the state commonly reckoned death, if we 
are in the relation to Christ here indicated we are alive as really 
as when we are ‘awake* and ‘watching’ on earth. Cf. ‘ Whoso- 
ever liveth and bclicvcth on me shall never die* (John xi. a6). 

together. This word must be connected with what precedes, 
not with what follows. It indicate.s the union of Christians, both 
those now living and those who have died. Thus it points to the 
consolation of the Thcssaloiiians in their grief over the loss of 
some of their miinber. They arc not to sorrow as thosfe who have 
no hope. The chief liopc is that the deceased Christians shall not 
miss the great joy of welcoming Christ on his return and then 
entering on the resurrection life of eternity. But the more 
human hope of reunion inaj'ulso be ciicrishcd, since both the dead 
• and the living will be together in that happy future. 

11. exhort. -A.V. had ‘comfort.’ Perhaps here a better 
meaning than either would l>e * encourage/ tbc Greek admitting 
of all thre6 significations. Tlie principal aim of the whole Epistle 
is to cheer the Thes.salonians in their disl?:ess and despondency 
concerning departed friends. 

one another. The encouragement) was to be mutual in 
accordance with the simple order of, the most pri*iiitive times, 
which allowed free scope to the mey'ioers of a church to address 
the brotherhood, as we see clearly from the case of the church at 
Corinth (sec t C^r. xiv. 31'), (> 

build ... up : see note on iii. a. . * 

objeci 

rjQu^ia-aa. PracHc€tl exhoiUUions, The leaders of the cKVirch 
oijO be honoured and the lycthrcn to live peaceable together, 
and encoura^ng one another Recording to their 
, characters and requirements. There is to be no revenge, 

fellow ' 

wHere we have KaBiv^^ttv in iv. 15 the word was icotfitfiivra,. 
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labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you ; and to esteem them exceeding highly in i 

Life is to be glad, prayerful, grateful. The spiritual gifts of the 
various members of the community are not to be checked, but arc 
to be tested, the good held fast, the bad of all kinds rejected. 

18 . Bnt;^ or *iiow,' indicating a transition to a new subject. 
See note on iv 9, 

know: an unusual use of this word, apparently meaning 
‘recognize,’ ‘acknowledge'*, cf. ‘acknowledge fa ditferent Greek 
word] ye therefore them that arc such’ (i Coi. xvi. 18), also 
‘ Lord, what is m&n, that thou takest knowledge of him?* (Ps. 
cxiiv. 3), 

labour: a stronger word than ‘w-ork,’ meaning ‘toil,’ ‘woik 
to weariness.’ 

are over yon; indicating otlicial status in the church. No 
titles of church officers appear in either of the epistles to the 
'I'hcssalonians ; nor is there any distinct reference to such officers 
in the four epistles of the succeeding group— Galatians, Romans, 

I and 2 Corinthians. The first such reference is in Phil. i. i : 
‘bi.shr)ps and deacons.’ Still the Apostle's language here plainly 
point:) to office ; but we cannot be sure that there was as yet any 
definite organization cf the very young church at Thcssalonica. 

In describing the Lord’s Supper as observed in his day Justin 
Martyr uses the same indefinite word that we have here in order 
to indicate the president (1 ^po/. 65V But he has it in the 
singular; in this passage the form is plural, indicating several 
persons in a position of leadership, like the elders in a Jews 
synagogue. 

in tha Lord : in regard to Christianity, asidistinguished from 
civil magistrates or business employers. 

admonlflis lit, ‘put you in mind.* Practical teaching is 
intended. The thre^/ expressions 'labour among you,' ‘are over 
you,’ and ‘ admonish yo|^' art not ascribed to three separate orders 
of the ministry. Ttu^presonce of biJt one article before kll tliesc 
expressions &hews that o?Jy one class of persons is intended. 
The samr Iead<ys of the church perform all three functions ; or 
better, thj^e are not three fopially distinct functions, but merely 
three aspects^of the relation Jf the leaders to th& members of the 
church. 

li, to e«to«m thorn ezooedii^ highly in lovo. Two 

renderings of this phrase have betn suggested : (1) to connect 
‘exceeding highly’ with ‘esteem,* and to regard the last two 
words, ‘ in love,’ as supplementary, with this meaning — ‘To have 
a very high opinion of them and to chei^ish that in a spirit of love.’ 
{'j) To connect the words ‘in love* wnth ‘esteem/ taking the 

P 2 
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love for iheir work's sake. Be at peace am6ng your- 
14 selves. And wc exhort you, brethren, admonish the 
disorderly, encourage the fainthearted, support the weak, 

intermediate clause as an intensifying of the idea this gives, thus — 
‘To esteem them with love, and that exceeding highly.' This 
second meaning is preferable, because («) the Greek word {hegeo- 
mai) rendered ‘ esteem ’ does not contain the idea of respect and 
honour that wc attach to the English word, but only means 
‘reckon,’ ‘consider,’ and {b) also because the phrase rendered 
‘exceeding highly’ only means ‘very much indeed/ without 
the specific idea df elevation in honour. Therefore something 
more specific is needed to comjdote the thought. VVe have this 
if the conception o( Christian love is made central to the whole 
sentence. Then it means that the church is to regard its leaders 
with very warm afTectioii. It is not high dignity, but great love 
liiat the Apostle wishes to be given to them. In the next century 
wc find Ignatius urging on the churches to which he writes the 
duty of honouiing their ministers ; and with him it is the elevation 
of their authority, rather than the rousing of affection for them, 
that is most earnestly enforced. Thus he says, ‘ It is therefore 
necessary, even us your wont is, that ye should do nothing with- 
out the bishop ; but be yc obedient also to the presbytery, as to 
the apostles of Jesus Christ our hope ; for if we live in him, we 
shall also be found in him’ {Kpisi. to Tmlliam,^ a' ; and again, ‘Do 
ye all follow your bishop, as Jesus Christ lollovved the Father, 
and the presbytery as the apostles; and to the deacons pay 
respect, as to God's commandment* [Epist. to Smymasatis, 8,. 
Thus Ignatius magnifies the authority ol the ministry, while Paul 
only desiderates vfry much love for the ministers. 

for their work’s sake: ht. ‘because of their work.’ It i' 
their work, not merely their office, that is to elicit the affection of 
the church for them. They should be lo\^d for what they arc 
doing, since that is for the benefit of pic church. The love should 
spring from gratitude for th4* scrvicci^thcf arc rendering. 

Bs at peacs, &c. : the duty of tm^ ordinary members one to 
another, following the special duty o^ove to the^Icadcrs. 

14. admoniih : the same word that had described the work of 
the leaders in wrse la. Therefor# the duty of admcfiiishing is 
not confined to those men, though they are especially entrusted 
with it. JVs yet the churc^ order is so fluid, and the rightstand 
duties of the private members are so extensive, that no official 
admonition dispenses with the mutual counsel of the members 
among themselves. 

the dlaorderlp: strictl>% ‘those who do not keep to the 
ranks/ with reference to military discipline. Piato uses it of 
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be longsuflering toward all. See that none render unto 1 
any one evil for evil ; but alway follow after that which 


intemperance in pleasures. Ellicott suggests that, * Here the 
precise reference is probably to the neglect ot duties and callings 
into which the Thessalonians had lapsed owing to mistaken views 
of the time ot the Lord’s coming.* This view is borne out by 
such passages as iv. 10, it ; 2 Thess. iii, 6. and especially verse 
T i : ‘for we hear of some that walk among you disorderly [a form 
of the same Greek word), that woik not at all, but are busy- 
bodies/ where the disorderhness is associated with idleness. 
These people arc Cliust's soldiers who fall uutbf the ranks instead 
of following the call ot duty. 

the fainthearted: the opposite class of people to the dis- 
orderly enthusiasts, people who are discouraged, pet haps espe- 
cially those who have lost friends by dt alh and arc despondent on 
that account, since this ground of despondency lias been noted as 
conspicuous in the church (see i Thess. iv. 13^ 

the weak: weak in the spiritual life, especially before per- 
secution, rather than the weak in faith of Romans xv. r, who arc 
over-scrupulous because too timorous to use Christian liberty. 

15. See that, Sec, : surely not meaning that the church as 
a whole is to exercise discipline o\cr its individual members in 
restraining outbreaks of the spirit of revenge, but rather urging 
each member to sec to it that for his part he does not manifest 
that unchristian temper. 

evil for evil. The prohibition of private revenge is an 
especially Christian duty required by our I ord in the Scrincm on 
the Mount, with a distinct recognition of its repudiation of the old 
Jewish lex tahonis^ ‘an eye for on eye, aiul I tooth for a tooth’ 
(Matt. V. 38, 39). The more general duty of love to one’s rnciny 
had been recognized in Prov. xxv. 21. Tins passage is quoted by 
Paul (Rom. xii. 20) ifter he has given the advice to the Romans 
which he here gives ype 'hhcssalonians, anti in almost identical 
words, * Render to n» mart evil foi^eviT (Rom. xii. 17). It is 
plain that tne precept has-, no direct reference to tht duty of the 
magistrate in paling with offenders against the law. Under 
the Roirnin government of Paul’s converts could be in 

the position of responsible a Jministratoi's of juslTce. Resides, the 
words ‘ See Uiat none/ See., point to the action of private persons, 
not*to that of officials in the dischar^' of their public fifnctions. 

that which la ffood: ‘the giiod/ an expression often met 
with in Plato and discussed in the Diatogurs. Here it is not 
taken in an abstract sense, but with reference to the benefits that 
one member of the church is to r*onfcr on another. Thus it is the 
opposite to, the ‘evil for evil’ just forbidden. In this connexion 
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1 6 is good, one toward another, and toward all. Rejoice 
, i8 alw’ay ; pray without ceasing ; in everything give thanks : 

to follow after the good for the benefit of one another must mean 
to make the welfare of our fellow Christians a definite aim and 
pursuit, to seek and labour for this end. 

16 . Cf. Phil. iii. i, iv. 4. This is (i) essentially Christian, since 
Christianity is based on glad tidings ; (a) characteristically Paul- 
ine. the Apostle being deeply emotional and himself finding joy 
in his work (e.g. Phil iv. 1); and (s') specifically appropriate, inas- 
much as the Thcssalonians were sorrowing beyond necessity (cf. 
verse 13). The remarkable part of the advice lies in the adverb 
‘alway.' Paul is no blind optimist ; but he would point to peren- 
nial springs of joy beneath pa^sing sorrows. Thus he writes ‘as 
.sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing’ <2 Cor. vi. io\ 'fhe explanation 
of this paradox is to be found in Rom. viii, 18; and especially in 
a Cor. iv. 16-18. 

17. pray: a word used for worship generally, and not only for 
petition. 

without ceasing. CT. I.ukc xviii. i fif, a passage which 
siurgcsts perseverance in prayer rather than the habit of incessant 
prayer. The Christian is to persevere like the widow who con- 
tinued appealing to the unrighteous judge till he attended to her 
case. If he does not at once obtain an answer to his prayer he 
is not to abandon the quest in despair, nor to cease praying. 
But both the piveept that precedes and that which follows point- 
ing to a continuous habit, it is better to read the words of the 
Apostle in a more general sense. 'J'hiis they recommend a life of 
prayer, as one pervaded by the spirit of worship. It is quite 
plain that he is not advising the neglect of daily duty for the sake 
of a ‘religious given up entirely to prayer in the cloister. 
Such a vocation was not thought of in the primitive church, 
though the habit cf Anna th^ prophetess had approached it 
(Luke ii. 37). In this Kpistle Paul cmphaiically commends his 
readers to carry on their business duties, working w’ith their 
hands (iv. ir). The spirif of his advice may be realized in 
accordance with Coleridge’s lines; — * 

* He prayrth best who lovcth hest'^ 

AM things both great and small ; 

Tor the dear God who loveth us, 

^ He made and loveth all.’ 

Still the prayer must be a reality, the actual lifting up of the 
heart and life to God in wor^ip. This is to be a habit. Cf. 

‘ Whether therefore yc eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God ’ (1 Cor. x 3I). 

16. in sverytiiiiiir* Schmiedel understands this to mean ‘in 
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for this is tl)e will of God in Christ Jesus to you-ward. 

Quench not the Spirit ; despise not prophesyings ; 19, 20 

^ - 

all places,’ or ‘under all circumstances*; but Ellicott calls atten- 
tion to 2 Cor. ix. 8, where the same Greek words mean * with 
regard to everything/ (Cf. 2 Cor. ix. ri, with the same meaning.) 
Probably therefore this is the idea here. 

this, It is a question whether Paul here intends (0 refer 
to the three foregoing precepts, or only to the last of them. It is 
more in accordance with his habit to connect the sentence simply 
with the last precept. Besides, the singular ‘this,’ not ‘these 
things,’ also points to the same conclusion. Thus great emphasis 
is laid on the duty of thankfulness. This is especially what God 
wills to sec in His children. 

tha wlU of Oodj the thing that God wills to be done by 
men. 

In Chrlat Jeima: God's will with regard to His people 
being manifested in the life, work, and teaching of Chrilt, and 
thus coming in Christ 

to you-ward: so R, V. ‘ Concerning you ’ in A, V. is not so 
accurate, as the preposition points to an end or object God’s will 
has come to Christians by means of Christ Jesus. 

19. Qnenoh: a word based on the idea of the Spirit regarded 
under the image of fire. Thus John the Baptist says of Christ, 

' he shall baptize you with the Holy (Jliost and with fire ' (Matt, 

111. lO, and the Holy Spirit comes at Pentecost a.s tongues of fiie 
(Acts ii. 3). To smother and suppress the working of the Spirit 
is to quench the fire. 

the Spirit. R. V. uses a capital * S,’ indicating the Spirit 
God ; A. V. has a small ‘3,’ meaning our own l|.)irii. It is nearly 
certain that R.V. is right here, for two reasons: (?) Paul i.s 
accustomed to name the Divine ^irit in this absolute way, while 
he generally defines i^he human spirit in contra-distinction as ‘our 
spirit,’ or with the use^f seme similar limitation, c. g. ‘The Spirit 
bearelh witness witha our epirit’ (Mom. viii, 16). When *the 
spirit’ is mtmtioncjl in contrast with ‘the flesh’ {e;g. Rom. viii. 4) 
no doubt the hynan spirit is intended. But when the expression 
stands bj^itself it indicates //le Spirit /ar excfUcitn^ i.c. the Holy 
Spirit. (2) In the next ver* the Apostle goef on to one of the 
chief manifestations of the Spirit of God in the church ; and the 
two* verses are evidently almost patallcl. Therefore •he means 
here, ‘ Do not suppress an^ stifle thf working of the Spirit of God,’ 

The application is left o^n to be as widely comprehensive as 
possible. The Spirit is not to be quenched either in one’s self or 
in others ; cither by self-suppression or by hindering the working 
and manifestation of the Divine Spirit in others. The sentence 
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22 prove all things; hold fast that which is good; abstain 
from every form of evil. 

.j 

•which follows shews that the Apostle is referring to tiiose various 
manilcstations of the indwelling power of the Spirit in the early 
rliurchcs that were seen in miracles, tongues, prophesyings, 
Ac., a full discussion of which is preserved in i Cor.*xii. and xiv. 
'J'he enthusiasm of primitive Christianity sometimes took on extra- 
ordinary forms. The Apostle warns the people of cooler tempera- 
ment not to damp it m others, as perhaps they are inclined to 
do, and also those who feel ashamed of it in themselves not to 
suppress it. 

20. propheiyliigg : inspired utterances, not ncccssanly pre- 
dictions. Paul puts these iirsl in the order ol spiritual gifts when 
he says, ‘ desire earnestly spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may 
prophesy’ (i Cor. xiv. i). Possibly some such utterances struck 
men of common .sense as not very profound or important. There 
wa.s dinger lest they should be treated with contempt That 
would be quenching the Spirit. 

21. prove all things : with reference to what precedes. What- 
ever prophesyings arc uttered in the church are to be tested or 
proved before being accepted. On the one hand, the utterances 
arc not to be discouraged ; on the other hand, they are not to be‘ 
accepted with implicit faith, as certainly inspired and infallibly 
true. The words have no direct reference to the wider range of 
thought and the question of proving all possible propositions. 

hold fast, Ac. : as a result of the test. The prophetic 
utterances arc to be tried and silted. Those proved to be good are 
to be accepted and retained. The Greek word rendered ‘ hold 
fast’ is very strong signifying decisive and firm action. 

good : in Greek, to kalotty the fair and excellent, not merely 
what is morally good. The uttd’anccs that stand examination and 
are proved to be woi thy of belief and attentiAin are to be welcomed 
and retained. o ^ 

22. form: not ‘nppcarart:e ’ as in «ithe ^ V. The^ Greek word 
admits of both meanings. It occurs {it Luke iii. 22, ‘in a bodily 
/orw, as a dove,’ where the idea is the appearance of a dove, and 
Luke ix. 29, ‘the fashion of his countenance,’ where^again tlie 
idea of appearan'te is meant. The^ meaning is similar in 2 Cor. 
V. 7, ‘Wc walk by faith, not sight * where the Revisers* 
margin has ‘appearance.’ Cf, John v. 37. On the other hknd, 
the word is used in Greek philosophy fcf * species.* And a phrase 
similar to that of Paul here occurs in Josephus, Attfiq* x. 3. i, 
plainly meaning ‘every kind of evil.’ Moreover, the context 
suggests that meaning in the present case. The antithesis to 
holding fast the good is rejecting the evil, not merely ita appear- 
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And the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly ; 33 
and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved 

atico. Reality is thought of in the first clause ; reality will be 
intended in the second. 

V. 23-28. CoMchtstoM. Paul commends the entire sanctification 
of his reacters to the faithfulness of God. asks for their prayers, 
sends a salutation to all the brethren, commands the Epistle to be 
read to them all, and ends with a benediction. 

33. the €K>d of peace : a Hebraism, meaning God as connected 
with peace. He dwells in peace, and He gives peace. The 
thought of peace docs not suggest the notfon of any discord 
among the 'I'hcssalonians, .since it is usual in oriental .salutations ; 
still, see verse 13. But with Paul the word has the deeper 
Christian meaning of the interior rcstfiilness which is the 
experience of God’s people. Peace is wdshed for the Thessa- 
lonians in the opening salutation (i. 

lilmMlf. The word is very cinpliatic in the Greek. It is 
God, He and He only, who can sanctify. 

sanctify: consecrate and purily. Following the description 
of the Sanctifier as ‘ the God of peace ’ this suggests that peace 
is to be obtained through sanctification. 

wholly: a word found nowhere else in the N. T., but frequent 
in later Greek. It means ‘ wholly attaining the end,' i. c. complete 
in all respects. The Thc.ssulonians are already consecrated in 
some degree; the Apostle desires that this may be complete. 

yonx iplxlt and sonl and body: the threefold division of 
human nature adopted by Paul. It is not found in the sayings 
of Christ, who uses the twofold division more familiar to Uf- -- 
body and .soul. Paul’s trichotomy has been traced through’ PliiK 
to Plato. But the Platbnic division of human nature, though 
threefold, is not the same as the Pauline. Witli Plato the highest 
of the three parts of man is intellect (/tons), and Plato is followed 
by Philo. The idea *«pint/ as we meet with it in the 
Scriptures, Ls Hebraic, no! Hcllcnk, Paul uses the ,^ord to 
denote mari s highest nature in its religious perceptions and 
activities and i^ relations with the Spirit of God. Then the soul 
stands fo^ the animal nature with its appetites and propen.sities, 
and the lower life generally.! In j Cor. li. and*iii, Paul discusses 
the distinction between the operations of soul and .spirit, the 
* natural man ' there representing pthc soul, or lower nature. 
Plainly this does not exclude a • certain intelligence, but that 
is ‘carnal,' i.e, sensuous and worldly, and therefore unable to 
appreciate the spiritual, i.e. that which moves in the higher plane 
when the Spirit of God touches the life and consciousness of man. 
But while with Paul there is thus a certain opposition between 
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entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus 

24 Christ. Faithful is he that calleth you, who will also 
do it. 

25 Brethren, pray for us. 


spirit and soul, the vital antagonism is between spirit and flesh 
(see I Cor. v. 5;. The soul is too much the slave of life flesh, and 
is in danger of being quite degraded and ruined by the flesh, 
unless rescued and uplifted by the spirit. The idea of the 
sanctification of all three parts of the nature is signiflcant as 
regards both extremes; (i) In regard to the spirit. The spint 
needs it. Thus Paul writes, ‘ Let us cleanse ourselves from all 
defilement of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear 
of God' (a Cor. vii. j). I'a) Iti regard to the body. This is 
capable of sanctification. Accordingly Paul desires the body to 
be presented to God as a living sacrifice (Rom. xii. i), and de- 
scribes it as * a temple of the Holy Ghost ' ( i Cor. vi. 19). 

entire: hi. ‘entire in all its parts.’ It occurs in one other 
place in the N. T., where wc read, * that ye may be perfect and 
lacking in nothing’ (Jas. i. 4 . It is used in the LXX 
for stones untouched by a tool (l)eiit. xxvii. 6). Philo uses 
it for a body without blemi'^h or defect (r/r Fir/. 12). 

24 . Faithful: i. c. to the promise involved in calling. If God 
gives an invitation, He will grant that to which He invites. 

he that caJleth: (Jod. This expression might seem to 
imply either (i) that each Chri.stian was being continually called, 
or (2 , that God w'as calling a succession of new converts into the 
church. The first meaning would be unsuitable, as Paul always 
rcgarijs the call of Christians as an act previous to their becoming 
such ; the second ii^ a possible moaning, though even this meaning 
would only be appropriate if the Apostle w'ere addressing a series 
of new converts in the act of entering the church, and it would be 
more suitable for those who had not yet entei'fed. Probably there- 
fore th^re is no thought of time in t'lc passage, the expression 
simply meaning ‘ your Callei*” \^so KllUott). • 

who will also do it : i. c. what is necessary to be done ; 
equivalent to, ^ who will act and produce the results.* There 
is no object to the verb. The idea of wdiat is to bf done is 
not expressed. '‘But the call and ['the faithfulness imply that 
God will do for His people that to which He invites them. The 
phrase is too comprehensiv*^ to be limited to what precedes in 
verse 23. Still it must include' those two things— the sanctifying 
and the preserving. 

25 . pray tax ns: lit. *pray about ^ us’; make us a subject 

‘about,’ ‘concerning’; not ‘on behalf of.' But 
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Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss. I adjure 26, 

of jroiir prayers. Tbc Apostle highly vahicd tlic prayers of 
}'is ftiends; cf. 2 7 'hcss. iii. i ; F.pli. vi. 18; Col. iv. 3. It is to 
be observed tliat these requests for prayer arc all found in the 
earlier and later Kpistles, written at leisure and calmb’ ; none 
of them in the four strenuous Epistles of the period of conflict 
(Gal., Rom.*, i and 2 Cor.). 

26 . It would seem that verses 26, 27 were especially addressed 
to the leaders of the church. The charge to have the Epistle re;ad 
to all the brethren implies that it would first go to some people 
who might otherwise not make it known to^the others. Then 
it is to be observed that the salutation differs* in form from that 
in other places where the me mbers of the t hurch are exhorted 
to salute one another, c. g. ‘salute one nnot/irr with a holy kiss' 
fRom. xvi. 16; cf. i Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; i Pet. v. 14). 
Here the phrase is Salute all the brethren, as though some other 
persons not known .simply by that general name for the members 
of the church were to give the salutation. 

a holy UiB. The kiss is a common mode of salutation between 
men and men, as well at. between women and women, in the 
East at the pgesent day, as it is also in Continental countries. 

It was especially appropriate among the Christians, since such 
people were taught t<» regard one another as brethren. In very 
primitive times it was exchanged indiscriminately among the 
members of a church ; subsequently the men kissed the n|en, 
and the women kissed the women. It must be understood here 
that the word ‘brethren’ includes the ‘sisters' in the church. 
Enthusiasm and simplicity made this possible; but we ten 
understand how such practices gave ri.5e to scandalous^ lilx '» 
among prurient critics in tlie heathen worlri. Tlicy may help 
to account for the gross chargc.s that were brought against the 
early Christians, the purest people of their day being falsely 
accused of impurity. In Peter (v. 14) we have ‘the kiss of love,’ 
the word for ‘love’ Ving* the specially Christian word 
a different |vord froAi that used id designate the 16 vc of the 
two sexes— frd5. 

I adjure you: an unu.sually strong expression not easily 
to be acjountcd for. Baur^even took this af^ a sign that the 
Epistle was not genuine. Jt has been suggested that Paul is 
only calling attention to ife importance of what he is about 
to say. But the language is too -Strong for that. If seems to 
imply a fear that the Epistle may i?ot be read to all the members 


the distinction must not be pressed, as the prepositions arc used 
more loosely in late Creek than in the classics. 
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you by the Lord that this epistle be read unto all the 
brethren. 

2S The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 4 

of the church. If, as seems probable, this verse is especially 
designed for the elders or other leading persons wlio would 
receive the letter in the first instance, it indicates tKc Apostle s 
apprehension lest they should retain it and only communicate 
its contents to those whom they chose to take into their con- 
fidence. Paul puts them on oath not to do this. 

all the brethren: including ,i') the most poor, humble, 
ignorant, and obscure members of the church, (2) those for 
any reason out of favour with the leaders of the church, and 
(3) any who might be absent when the Epistle arrived. This 
shews PauPa anxiety that his teaching should not be limited 
to any privileged order in the church, that it should be shared 
by every member on the most democratic principle. Paul's 
nine Epistles to churches contain his most advanced teaching, 
and therefore the most difficult theological statements of the 
Bible. Yet they are not to be reserved for an esoteric group 
of theologians. Even the most doctrinal discussions are to be 
freely set before all private Christians. 

28. iprace: a modification of the Greek salutation (r/m/W), witli 
deeper meaning, as our Lord’s salutation, ‘Peace be unto 3'ou,' 
is the usual Hebrew salutation, but also with deeper meaning 
(John XX. 79 . The two were combined in the opening of 
the Epistle (i. i\ One onl^Ms found at the close, and that the 
more characteristically Christian. The Apostle desires that 
the free favour of Christ and its good cHccts may be with his 
readies. 1 

onr Lord Jesus Christ. This salutation is thus confined 
to blessings given by Christ as especially the Divine Being 
through whom grace comes. A usual form of salutation in 
Paul’s Epistles, it is repeated in idi^ntic^l words in Rom. xvi. 
20 ; at the conclusion of r Thessa^onians (except that there 
the word ‘all’ is added—* with 3"ou cnY’): and in i Corinthians 
(with the .slight modification, ^ Lord,* &€., ^nstcad of ^our 
Lord,’ &c.). Jn 2 Corinthians we have the full benedietbn : ^The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, aif4 the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, beywith you all,’ in Galatians, 
Philippian^, and Philemon; ‘The grace of our Lord J'esus 
Christ be with 3’our spirit ’—with the word ‘brethren’ added 
in Galatians. The form is more varied and longer in Ephesians, 
but there too grace is named (see Eph. vi. 23, 34). Colossians, 
r and 2 Timothy and Titus have simply * Grace be with you.’ 
but Titus adds the word ‘all’—^with you <1//.* Thus ‘grace’ 
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appears in the closing salutation of every one of the Pauline 
Epistles. It is also. found in Hebrews— ‘ Grace be with you all/ 
but not in the Epistle salutations of James, Peter, John, or Jude. 
Thus it is characteristically Pauline. 

The subscription in the A. V. stating that the Epistle *was* 
written from Athens disappears from the R. V. because it certainly 
was not in the original text. Moreover it is incorrect. See 
Introduction, p. ai IT. The subscriptions to Epistles were added 
by Greek editors of a later age, perhaps in the second cciiUuy. 



THE SECOxND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 

TO THE 


THESSALONIANS 


1 Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy, unto the church of 
the Thessalonians in God our Father and the Lord Jesus 


i. I, a. Sahttniiofi, Paul and his two companions salute the 
Thcshalonian church, wi.shing its members grace and peace from 
God and Clirist. 

1 . Identical with i Thess. i. i, except that there we read *God 
tUf Father,’ while here we have Qod oTir rather. For explana- 
tions see annotations on the companion passage. The similarity 
of the opening words points to the probability of there not having 
been any long interval between the writing of the two letters. 

BUvaniis, oiidt Timothy. These two companions being still 
with the Apostle are associated with him in this letter as they 
had been in the former letter. Thus we have the same curious 
complexity of autliorship again. The letter is written in the 
first person plural in order to includp tb^se men.* Yet for the 
most part it evidently expresses thg individual convictions of 
Paul, who drops the plural form in one place and uses the 
pronoun * 1 ’ (ii. 5). 

Ood our Father : an expression most frequeiliLly u^ed at the 
opening of Paul’s Epistles (e. g. Romp i. 7 ; i Cor. i. 3 ; a Cor. i. a ; 
Eph. i. a ; Phil. i. a ; Col. i. a ; Philcnix 3'). This slight variation on 
1 Thcssalouians is probably afcidenlai; Still it is illuminating, 'for 
it shews that while God the JF^ther and Jesus Christ are heie 
named together, ‘and again in verse a, the Divine Fatherhood 
referred to is not that of the Trinitarian idea in which God is the 
Father of Christ, the S6n, but^that Fatherhood of God’s relation to 
men which is prominent in our Lord’s teaching. The Apostle uses 
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Christ; Grace to you and peace from God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


the term especially with regard to Christians, whom he regards 
as God's adopted sona Thus he writes, *as many as are led 
by the Spirit of ^od, these are sons of God* (^Rom. viii, 14), and 
refers to Cl^ristians having ‘ received the spirit 6f adoption * (verse 
i5\ this spirit enabling them to cry ‘ Abba, Father * (ibid). Accord- 
ingly the Divine Fatherhood is that of adopted children realized 
by them through their reception of the Holy Spirit. Probably 
therefore the pronoun ‘ our ' as here used points to Christians 
rather than to mankind at large. Neverthedess, in a later Epistle 
Paul writes of the larger Divine Fatherhood which includes the 
whole human race, and indeed other spiritual beings also, describ- 
ing God as ‘the Father, from whom every tainily in heaven and on 
earth is named * (Eph. iii. 14). 

the Ziord Jeeue Christ. .See note on 1 Thessalonians i, i. 

2. Ctraoe . . . paaoe. See the same note. 
fromOod the Tather, See. This clause appeals in the A. V. 
of I Thessalonians i. 1, as well as here, probably, however, only 
because it was transferred to some MSS. from the Second Epistle, 
as it IS absent from equally good MSS. Hut here it has the support 
of full MSS. authority, and unquestionably belongs to the original 
text. It is a thoroughly Pauline phrase, the same words occur' 
ring in the salutations of all Paul’s Epistles to churches, except 
Culossians and i Thessalonians and also that to Philemon, with 
the slight variation of the use oi ‘our* instead of ‘the,* as ‘God 
our Father’ in all the Epistles but Galatians, and the substitution 
of ‘ our ’ for ‘ the’ in the second clause, as ‘ our Lord Jesus Christ ’ 
ill that Epistle. The Revisers omit this s<lcond clause from 
Colossians altogether, and the salutation in that Epistle reads 
simply, ‘ Grace to you and peace from God our Father ’ (Col. i. 2). 
We have the same form of salutation in the three pastoral Epistles, 
though* rather more modifi^, the word ‘mercy' coming between 
‘grace* and ‘ peace ’Jn 1 ^nd 2 'I^mothy, and the iitle *our 
Saviour’ beftig appended to the name ‘Christ Jesus’ In Titus, 
and ‘ our Lord * in i and 2 Timothy. 'Fhus wc have 

‘Grace to y^ and peace from God <»ur Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (Rom.-; i and |Cor. ; Eph.; Phih ; Philem.L 
‘ Grace to you and peace pom God the Father and the Lord 
Jests Christ’ (a Thess.). I ^ . 

‘Grace to you and peace from God the Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (Gal.). 

^ ‘ Grace to you and peace from God our Father* (Col.). 

‘Grace and peace from God the Father and Christ Jesus our 
Saviour* (Titus). 
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* Grace, mercy, peace from God the Father and Christ Jesus our 
Lord' and 2 Tim.). 

The salutations in other N. T. writers arc as follows : — 

* Grace to you and peace be multiplied ’ (i Pet,). 

‘ Grace to you and peace be multiplied in the knowledge of God 
and of Jesus our Lord* (2 Pet). 

‘ Mercy unto you and peace and love be multiplied ’ (Jude). 

‘Grace, mercy, peace shall be with us, from' God the Father, 
and from Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father, in truth and love* 
(a John). 

Hebrews, James, i and 3 John contain no opening salutations. 
Ood the Father. The A. V. has ‘God onr Father,’ and 
Tischendorf in his critfcal text retains that reading. The MSS. 
are about equally divided ; but Westcott and Hort omit the 
Greek word for ‘our,’ and are followed by the Revisers. It is 
likely to have been inserted by a later hand as an assimilation to 
the more usual form of the Pauline salutation. Still, the father- 
hood in the phrase ‘ Cod tin Father ’ ib evidently the same as 
that in *God our Father,’ since that expression occurs in the 
previous verse as well as in most other salutations. It does not 
refer to the Father as the first Person of the Trinity in contra- 
distinction from the Sou as the second Person, but points to God's 
fatlicriy relation to His human children, especially Christians. 

and the bird Jesxui Christ, The structure of the sentence 
indicates that both grace and peace How from God and Christ, 
a twofold blessing from a twofold source. Such a sentence 
certainly implies very close union in the Divine action. Still it 
is possible to make a logical, if not a real, distinction. In that 
case ‘grace' will be especially associated with ‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ,' and ‘ peace ’ with * God the Father.’ This is in accordance 
with the usage of flie Apostle. Thus the phrase ‘ the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ' occurs frequently in his benedictions (cf. Roin. 
xvi. 20 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 23 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 14 ; Gal. vi. 18 ; Phil. iv. 23; 

I Thess. V. 28 ; a Fhess. lii. 18). On the other hand, Paul writes 
of ‘ the peace of God ’ { Phil. iv. 7), and ‘ the God of peace ' (Rom. 
XV. 33, xvi. 20 ; Phil. iv. 9 ; ji Thess v. 23,* &c.). He also has one 
reference to the ‘ peace of Christ ’ (Col. iii. 15). But he more 
frequently ascribes the gift of peace directly to God. Thus he 
8a3fs, ‘God hath called us in peace* (i Cor. v\i. 15). When 
reading the whJe verse we may, , understand that ^leace, the 
gift of God, is encircled by the g. ace of Christ, guarded by it, 
the peace of God being in ^ frame < f the grace of Christ. Grace 
is named first. That is thoroughly Pauline, as the argument of 
the Epistles to the Romans shews. Through the grace of Christ 
we enter into the peace of God. Nevertheless, the compact 
sentence indicates the close union of the two gifts as it does 
the close union of their two sources. 
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We are bound to give thanks to (]od alway for you, 5 
brethren, even as it is meet, for that your faith ^roweth 
exceedingly, and the love of 'each one of you all toward 

i. 3-13. CoHjgmiuhtions /or jxdeliiy under difficulties, God is to 
be thanked for the growing faith and love of the 7 bcssalonians. 
The Apostk; is exulting among the churches o\’er their faith and 
patience under persecution, by means of which they,are being 
made worthy of the kingdom of God. At the revelation of Christ 
they will have rest and their enemies severe punishment. There- 
fore he js continually praying for them that God may reckon them 
worthy of their calling and that Christ may glorified by means 
of them. 

3. We; Paul, Silvaniis, and 7 'imothy ; but chieUy Paul. The 
two companions soon facie into shadowy presences and pass out 
of notice altogether, and then, though the ]))ural pronoun is 
retained throughout the Epistle, it really represents the personality 
of Paul alone. 

are bonnd: lit. ‘owe’; it is a debt. Wc must thank God, 
a strong expre^ion indicating unusual rca.son for gratitude. . 

to give thanks. As in the previous Kpistle to the I'hessn- 
lonians ti. s), and all his Epistles to churches except Galatians, 
the Apostle begins by congratulating his readers on the good news 
that he has received concerning them and llianking God for their 
spiritual progress. , This progress is always ascribed to God, 
never attributed to the unaided efforts of his readers, and therefore 
the congratulations always lake the form of thanksgivings, 

an it is meet: * worthy’ or ‘fitting.’ While the phraae ‘we 
are bound* indicates dut3^ towards God, this additional phraNt* 
points to suitability in the condition of the realers. Thanksgivii.i; 
on the Apostle's part, When conlcmplaling their progress is 
appropriate to what he sees in it. 

fiiith: named first, because the ro^t-gracc from which the 
other graces spring, a^^in t^e previous Epistle (i 'I'hess, i. 3). 

ffrowe^ ezoeediiig^« This i.*# something additional to the 
ground of tnanksgiving in the earlier letter, where the worlf of 
faith was simply referred to as a fact. Subsequent information 
has led A^stle to perceive a great and continuous increase in 
the faith of his converts. | * 

love of' eacli one of Jam «U, See . : a remarkably full and 
comprehensive expression.* The A|)osllc is careful to make it 
clear that there are no exception3«to the experience of brotherly 
love. It i.s found in every member of the church. This, too, 
shews an advance beyond the earlier writing/ which merely 
mentions ‘ labour of love’ in a general way. In that Epistle the 
Apostle exhorted his readers to ‘abound mord and more’ in love 
W Q ' 
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4 one another aboundeth ; so that we ourselves glory in 
you in the churches of God for your patience and faith 
in all your persecutions and in the afflictions w'hich 

5 ye endure ; which is a manifest token of the righteous 

to all the brethren (i Thess. v. lo). Now he acknowledges that 
the end of his exhortations is attained. He has nothing more to 
wish for ip this direction. 

4 . glory: rather, ^ exult.' 

the ohurohes of Ood. What churches ? We only know of 
the one church at Corinth, in Aohaia, where the Apostle wrote 
the Epistle. This phrase suggests that other churches had been 
founded in the villages nnind the metropolis. 2 Corinthians is 
addressed to *all the saints which are in the whole of Achaia* 
as well as ‘ the church of God which is at Corinth' (2 Cor* i, 1’., 
implying that there were Christians in other parts of the province. 
But the Apostle may have written to churches in his older 
mission-fields in Asia, giving them an account of these remarkable 
Christians at Thcssalonica. 

patlenoo: also referred to in the opening of the earlier 
Epistle (i Thess. 1. 31 ; evidently much needed at Thcssalonica. 

peTseoutiona : more particularly referred to in the previous 
Flpistle, where we see that they were caused by the converts’ fellow 
countrymen, provoked by the Jews see r Thess. iii. 14-16). 

6. a manifest token, &c.: a clear sign that the righteous 
judgement of God will take place. The phrase must point to that 
future event ; it cannot mean that the judgement has already 
happened, or is now in process, because there is notliing in the 
context to suggest either position. On the contrary, the immediate 
scene is that of tlA endurance of persecution by the Christians 
from the unrestrained antagonism of their opponents, which 
therefore is not yet judged and condemned. It is difficult to see 
thb connexion of tlie plausc with its context, either in what 
precedes or in what follows. If thi,*? clause were omitted the 
whole passage would run o:x smoothly, tnps : — ver^ 4, * in the 
alflictions which ye endure,' followed immediately by the second 
part of verse 5 : 4 o the end that ye may be accounted worthy,' &c. 
Accordingly Sclimiedel suggests that the senteftees may have 
been transposed by a copyist, and th \t the clause in qud^tion may 
have stood originally after the worif^ suffer ' in verse 5. But we 
have no MS. authority for such an alt: ration in the text. Reading 
it as it stands we must take the clause as a parenthesis. Still, to 
find a place here at all, it rouat have a point of attachment, and 
the question arises, Where is that to be found? what is the 
‘manifest token*? Two answers have been offered to this 
question : (i) That it consists in the persecutions and affiictions. 
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judgement of God ; to the end that yc may be counted 
worthy of the kingdom of G6d, for which ye also suTTer : 
if so be that it is a righteous thing with God to recom- 6 
pense affliction to them that afflict you, and to you that 7 
are afflicted rest with us, at the re\ elation of the Lord 

■ 

But these are* not in themselves clear signs of the judgement 
that is to follow them, (a) That it consists ih the patient 
endurance of these troubles — a much more probable idea. The 
display of such a martyr temper is an clot|ucnt piotest against 
the injustice done to the Christians, and an mdication that God, 
who cannot but approve of such conduct, will vindicate it in the 
punishment of the oppressors. 

In illustration of this thought Mr. (jarrod quotes Browning’s 
Abi VogUr ‘, — 

And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days*? ’ 

to the ondi : the Divine purpose in permitting llic persecution. 

It is discipline, education, or at least a test of fitness. 

the Ungdom of God. See note on i Thess. ii. 12. As in the 
earlier passage the kingdom is here regarded as in thc‘ future, as 
the happy condition when the reign of God is established on earth, 
no doubt associated in the mind of the Apostle with the ptirotthia, 
the return of Christ. 

6. if ao bo; rather, Mf indeed/ The Greek word {eipfr) is 
used * by a species of rhetorical politeness ... of that about which 
there is no doubt’ (Grimm-Thayer). 

7. rest vvlth ua : referring to the future eltablishmcnt of t)i 
kingdom of God just mentioned. Tliat will be an end of the present 
condition of conflict and hardship from which the missionaries 
as well as their converts are suffering. As they are troubled with 
the same persecution^ so ^hey will enjoy the saipe rest. And 
the associatjpn in thf rest* will be #loser. Now tjic Apostle is 
separated from his friends at Thessalonica. At the hapi^y time 
coming they will be together. The idea of participation together 
in this blcsscdhess is suggested elsewhere, for instance, ‘as ye 
are partakers of the sufleri^, so also are y^ of the comfort* 

(2 Cor. i. 7). T 

*the verelatioii. Th«r Grcel^ word is ^upocal^stSy the 
apocalypse. The parousia will rq^ult from an apocalypse. U 
is not merely that Jesus will come ; he will be manifest^. This 
may imply that he is already present, but invisible. What we 
call the Second Coming is really the revelation qf the Christ who 
IS present all along, though hitherto unseen. 

^ 2 
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8 Jesus from heavcu with the angels of his power in 
flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them that know not 
God, and to them that obey not the gospel of our Lord 

from heaven. No doubt, in form, the idea is that of coming 
from above, from the distant heaven. But if in reality heaven 
is to be thougtit of as the presence of God in the sphere of the 
spiritual, local terms do not strictly apply to In becoming 
manifest Jesus passes from heaven to earth. 

the angels of his power. This might be read, ^his angels 
of power,’ i. e. a Hebraism meaning ‘his mighty angels,’ as in 
the A. V. But prcTbably Ellicott is right in understanding it to 
' signify the angels who belong to his power, through whom it is 
exercised. Jesus spoke of coming with accompanying angels (Matt, 
xxiv. 31, XXV. 31). In the previous Epistle (iThcis. iv. 16) Paul 
wrote of the advent ol Christ * with the voice of the archangel.' 

8. In flaming fire. The R. V'. associates these words with 
the preceding clause, thus taking it as descriptive of the accom- 
panying terrors of Christ’s advent to judgement. The A. V. 
connects it with the sentence that follows, and so reads it as 
describing the instrument of vengeance. Mr. Garrod preferk the 
Tatter reading, comparing it with the text lower down. ‘whom 
the Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of his mouth' (ii. 8) as 
though he were breathing out fire (cf. Ps. xviii. 8). But in favour 
of the Revisers’ reading we have the familiar O. T. image of the 
manifestation of God in fire as at the burning bush (Exod. iii. 2\ 
the pillar of fire (xiii. ai^, Jehovah descending at Sinai: in fire 
(xix. 18), the glory of the Lord ‘like devouring fire' (xxiv. 17; 
cf. Pss. xviii. la, 1 . 3, xcvii. 3\ ‘behold the Lord will come with 
fire' (Isa. Ixvi. This Q. 'L conception is now applied to 
Christ in his revelation for Judgement. It signifies a Splendid 
terror, a dangerous majesty. 

them that know not Ood : the heathen. This reads harshly, 
as though the heathen were to be punished mcj’ely for their 
ignorance. No explanation- is given> here^ But in writing to 
the Romans Paul enters into an elaborate explanation of the case. 
He there attributes the present benighted condition of the pagan 
world to moral causes. There was a knowledge of God dis'i>layed 
in the creation. ''But this was wilfytly^ suppressed and '.stifled by 
wickedness. Therefore God is jiistf ^ angry (cf. Rom. i, 18, 19). 

them^hat opoy not, 8cca The Greek clearly indicates another 
class of people, by repeiting *^he article. We dre not'to think of 
the heathen remaining in their ignorance because they reject the 
gospel ; but first we have^the heathen condemned for their guilty 
ignorance, and t}icn those who reject the gospel. This second 
class consists primarily of the hearers of the mi<^sionaries, and 
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jcsus: who shall suiTet punishment, mv? eternal destruc- 9 
lion from the face of the Lord and from the glory ^of his 

t-jpccialiy those people aJt Thessalonicay both Jews and pagans, 
who rejected their .message. 

obey: not merely * believe.’ The fault is tnorah not 
intellectual It lies with the will. I'hes^ people will not submit 
to the claints of the gospel 

9/ pnnlcbment : not the Greek word rendered * punishment’ 
in the parable of the ‘ sheep and the goats '* (kolasiA^ Matt. x.\y. 
^6',, which really signifies ‘chastisement,’ but a word (dtit) 
connected with the same root as the (ir£«k for ‘judge’ and 
‘judgement,* meaning first of nil ‘right,’ ‘justice’ ; then a ‘judicial 
hearing,’, and a ‘ judicial decision,’ a ‘ sentence ’ (cf. Acts xxv. 15' ; 
and so finall}', ‘ the execution of a sentence,’ whicli is its significa- 
tion here. It is the word rcndcrctl ‘ punishment’ in Jude 7. 

eternal. • The primary meaning of this adjective is * that 
which belongs to the ages!’ Thus its strict application would be 
indefinite, pointing to that vvhicli is vast and age-long, without 
any determination of endlessness. Hut in u.sagc it stands for 
what is eVcrlaiiting, as in the phia^c ‘eternal life.’ There is 
another word used tor the complete philosophical idea 

of endlessness which , is applied to the doom ot fallen angels in 
Jude 6, but nowhere in the N. T. to the punishment of biiitiari 
beings. The word rendered ‘elcrnar ‘gives prominence to tl;e 
immcasurablcness of eternity* (Griinm-Thaycr^. In Philo we 
find it associated with punishment or chastisement (kohs/s)^ 

destxnotloxi. This cannot be along process of being destroyed, 
to which the adjective ‘cternar is added in order to suggest rs 
continuance, TJic word pt>irtts to a condition«oncc for all aettleo 
Tlius an eternal destruction is cquiv’alent to a lasting dcstrtiction, 
a destruction w'hich is nev cr, or at least not soon, superseded by 
a restoration. Still it is tao much to read into the word absolute 
extinction of being, annihilation. It is an indefinite term in popular 
usage. Thus Paul aJopts*it in th^ phrase ‘the destruction of 
the flesh’ (H Cor. v. 5), where he evidently docs not even mean 
physical death, but indicates the restraint of carnal appetjtc 
through -he chastisement involved in b'^'dily sickness. The word 
is used in*b general sense in^he earlier Epistle •'i 'J'licss. v. 3). 

** from tie face, &c. : a Hebraism, the face representing the 
prdicnee and the favour, dcjruction involves Jianisbmcnt 

from God and tha los.s of His favour. Trouble is regarded as God 
hiding His fate t^Pss, s. u, xiii. /;.* To behold God’s face is great 
joy (Ps. xvii. 15;. 

the Xiortf : God. Both before ajid after this verse Christ is 
indicated, as ‘ our I^rd Jesus Christ ' and Hhe Lord Jesus Christ.* 
The O. T. idea of the face of Jehovah appears in this verse. 
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10 might, when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be marvelled at in all them that, believed (because 

the iClory of hie xnlsfUt. This could be read as a Hcbrahrn 
moaning ‘ His mighty glory/ But such an idea is not consonant 
with usage. It would be l>clter, therefore, to understand tlir* 
phrase to mean glory that belongs to His might,’ the 

splendour radiating out of God’s great power and the exercise of 
It. Those who sn/fcT punishment are cut off from the 'glad 
appreciation of thisT glory of God’s great deeds of might in which 
Hjs true people will share. 

10. when he «fihall conie. The previous verse would 
grammatically lead us to take the pronoun Mic' for God, and 
the sentence for a description of a theophany. Yet the language 
is so plainly in line with the Apostle’s frequent references to the 
coining of Jesus Christ that wc must so read it here. The 
transition from the Father to the Son is made quite readily apd 
almost unconsciously here as in other places by means of the 
indefinite term ‘ the Lord.’ 

to be glorified : his splendour to be made manifest, 
la his laints: as though the glory were shining through 
litem. ITie idea seems to be that what Christ docs for his saints 
will be seen to redound to his glory. 

flaints: godly people, and therefore including all Christians, 
not merely exceptionally holy Christians, according to the usage 
of primitive times. The members of a church arc all ‘called to 
he saints’ (Rom. i. 7 ; t C'or. i. 2; <3 Cor. L i), and are even 
addressed as being already saints in such expres-sions as * all the 
saints in Christ Jesus which arc at Philippi ’ {Phil. i. i), ‘ the saints 
and faithful brethren in Christ which are at Colossse’ (Col. i. a', 
‘ Salute every saint in Christ Jesus’ ( Phil. iv. 21). But in addition 
to Christians probably the word ‘ saint ’ here includes the godly 
of 0 . T. times, as the following clause about those who believed 
points specifically to Christians. It i^not jikely that two clauses 
so markedly distinct should r,efer to c.\actly ,thc same people. 

to b« marTalled at. The w'ord ‘ admired ’ in the iV, V. is used 
in a sense now obsolete, but once familiar, meaning 'wpndered 
at.* Thus in Milton we read — 

‘The undaunted fiend what tfts might be admired; 
Adrkired, not feared’ (/’oroltie Lost, ii. 677, 678) j <1 

« f vt 

and in Shakespeare — ^ 

* I perceive, the.se lords 
At this encounter do so much admire 
’fhat they devour thair reason* {Tempest, Act v. Sebne i). 

in, &c. : the same relationship as in the prc\ious clause. 
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our testimony unto you was believed) in that day. To 
which end we also pray always for you, that our God 
may count you worthy of your calling, and fulfil every 

What Christ does in the case of tliose who believe in him will be 
so manifested in the great day as to be a source of wonderment — 
whether t!> themselves, or to other beings, such as angels, who 
might be conceived of as spectators, we are not told. 

all tliain tluit believed: Christians, those who accepted the 
apostolic message with faith. The word * believed’ (in the Greek 
aorist tense, a correction of the A.V. ‘believe,’ in accordance 
with all good MSS.) indicates a single act ofTaith experienced in 
some past time, and therefore points to the commencement of the 
Christian life. 

beoanae: justifying the previous clause. The Thcssalonians 
had accepted the apostolic message with faith. They arc specimens 
of the people who believed and. as such, instances of the fapt that 
there will be those In whom tin: marvel of Chiist’s redeeming 
power w’ill be exhibited at the great day of revelation and 
judgement. 

oiur tektliiloxiy. The substance of the apostolic preaching 
is frequently called ‘ testimony,’ because the apostles present 
themselves as witnesses of what they themselves have seen and 
experienced, especially the great, convincing fact of the resurrec- 
tion. This is distinctly sot forth in the narrative of the selection 
of a substitute for Juda.s (Acts 1. sr, 22, ‘a witness with us of 
his resurrection Paul claims to have been such a wdtncss 
himself (i Cor. xv. 8). Thus wc have *the testimony of Christ’ 
( 1 Cor. i. 61, meaning witness-bearing to W’^at is known aboi‘t 
Christ, 

in that day : to be connected with the main sentence, ‘ to be 
glorified ... to be marvelled at,' not with the clause immediately 
preceding; the R. V*. rightly agrees with the A.V. in treating this 
as a parenthesis. *T)tet ’ is the day of the revelation of Christ 
just described. • • • , 

II. To which end: the end referred to in verse 5, 'that ye 
may be counted worthy of the kingdom,’ &c., repeated in the 
sentencevherc beginning. The letter takes new turn* The 
gr^at prospect of the futiirl just de.scrib6d is the motive of the 
Appstlp’s prayers to which Ye now refers. 

al0o: praying in addij^n to glbrying or exulting* mentioned 
in verse 4. , • 

your oalUng : not that to which you are colled^ your voeatjon, 
but the process of calling you. Schmicdcl takes this to be d future 
call, the last call to participation in final’" blessedness. Such an 
interpretation would agree with the summons in the parable of the 
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desire of goodness and a^ery work of faith, with power ; 
‘ u that the name of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in you, 
and ye in him, according to the grace of our God and 
the Jjord Jesus Christ. 

Ten Virgins, ‘Belipld, the bndegroom! Come ye forth to meet 
him' (Matt. xxv. 6^. But it is not in accordance with Paul’s 
references to the calling of Christians, which invariably stand for 
the Hivitation to enter the Christian life i^f. Rom. viii. 30, ix. 24 ; 
T‘Cor. vii. 15, 17; Gal. i. 6, 15 ; 1 Thess, ii. 12, iv. 7; a Thess. li. 
r4 ; 2 Tim, i. 9, in aHof which case.s the verb is in the p^st tense). 
Paul uses the woref three times in the present tense in a similar 
connexion (Roin. ix. 1 1 ; G.tl. v. a ; i Thess. v. 24^ ; but there he is 
referring to the cuhloin and way of God, hpw he is a God who 
calls with certain ends in view. The Apostle Jievcr ha.s the verb 
in the future, and never suggests any future call for Christians. 
Mr, Garrod, who agrees with .Schmiedel here, cites i Thess. ii. la, 
‘ That ye would walk W(»rthy of God, who hath called yon unto 
his kingdom,’ But, though that verse describes a call to what is 
yet future, it sets the calling itself in tiie pa.st. 

•v«ry deilfe of goodness. Tiic A.V. understiood thi.s to 
refer to God, translating the phrase, ‘all the good pleasure of hia 
goodnc.ss.’ The word that the Revisers render * desire ’ usually 
stands for God's good pleasure (cf. Eph. i. 5, 9 ; Phil, ii, J3). But 
there ore reasons for rejecting this interpretation : (i) The addition 
of the Greek word agathosuney here translated ‘goodness,' which 
Paul never applies to God, but always to men (cf. Rom. xv. 14 ; 
Gal. v, 22; Eph. V. 9). (2) Tlie following cIhusp, which refers to 

human experience. Thus wc have the two clauses, in parallel 
line — 'the desire of^oodness’ and/ the work^of faith,’ both being 
found in the Thcssalonians. 

every work of fkith. These like the desires of goodness 
are to be fulfiUedi To fulfil a desire is to tcalize it, to acquire 
the thing wished for. It is not .so us^'al tf associate the idea of 
fulfilment with the thought works.f Paul seems (o mean the 
bringing tbese"^ works to a successful issue. 

wltk power: associated with theword 'fulfil.' God's power 
is sought to accomplish what is desired, whenever l^he desire 
springs from a gobd motive, and^^toLnakc effectual every labour 
that is inspired by faith. ^ 

12. the name : the character and ik.ne (c£ Phil. ii. 9, ' thbnamc 
which is above every name ’), . 

fflorifted inyou { in what happens in your life and experience, 
t^ms exhibiting the goodness and greatness of Christ, since he 
is the source of every Christian e.xccllency. 

ye in him : Christians sharing in Christ s glory and redhiving 
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Now we beseech you, brethren, touching \hc coming 2 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together 

glory from liim. '1‘lie servants come in for a share of the honour 
of the master whose liver}’^ they wear. 

aocordlnff to the ir>^aee, &c. : in harmony with th^ whole 
system of lyacc. That involves many favours, among which may 
be placed the favours just Mentioned. , * 

ii. i-ia. Mistake abotti the payottsia. Thc^Apoitlc begs^his 
readers not to be easily disturbed by what they lake to be 
communications from him to the effect that -^he day of the Lord 
is already present,. There will be a pievious apostasy and the 
revelation of a mysteriou*' person or power described as * Uie man 
of sin,’ who is already opposing God and usurping the place of 
God. This the AptJstle had stated when lie was with the 
Thessalonians. At prchcnt there is a restraining influence. 
When that is removed the lawless one will be slain by Christ, 
although he is working with the power of Satan and using methods 
of deceit whicli entangle unnghtcoiis people who arc given over 
by God to the delusion. 

The previous part of the Epistle is all in a way introduetpry, the 
salutation being followed by thanksgiving and prayer down to 
th<S end of the £rst chapter. Now the specific purpose of the 
Lpistle appears. ' It is written in the main in order to counteract 
mistaken ideas about the Second Coming of Christ. 

1. w« liesoeoli you. Thanksgiving and pra3Tr are followcd by 
exhortation. 

toudilng: lit. on behalf of/ not < by/ as in tlic A. V. When 
Paul beseeches or exhorts with such an appval^as ‘Avthc mercR ' . 
of God ’ (Rom, xii. i), * through the name of our Lord Jesus (Christ ’ 

(i Cor. i. 10), he uses another Creek preposition {did ) ; here the 
preposition is hyp^. Thus the Apostle may mean his exhortation 
to be a preparation for the Second Advent. In order that the 
great event may be riffhlly^trealed he will beg his friends now 
to take a rijjht view it. • BuJ th% simpler meaning? given in 
the R/V. is allowable, and it seems more suitable here. ITie 
prepoi^ition is taken as indicating Jhe subject discussed, as if we 
read *abot|t' or ^concerning.’ The meaning very similar in 
i. 4 where it is translated *fjr* in the clause ^ for your patience 
andffaitb/ these -graces bcinrt the subjects concerning which the 
Apostle exults. / ^ * * 

coming : lit. * presence, *the pefrottbia. 
our ^iherl|iy, &c. The referenre is Ig the ^theriog of 
Cliristians to Christ on Ws appearance the Second Advent, or 
revelation of his Presence. This had been fully described in 
t Thesl iv. i6, 17, the ((cad rising first, then the living being 
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2 unto him ; to the end that ye be not quickly shaken 
from your mind, nor yet be troubled, either by spirit, or 
by word, or by epistle as from us, as that the day of the 

caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air and dwell 
with Him for ever after v. io\ In Matt. xxiv. 31 Christ says, 
‘they- shall gather together his elect from the four winds.’ 
Pro^bably the Ctirly Christians understood these predictions quite 
literally. Irt the present day few will be ready to believe in the 
actual levitation of human bodies and collection of a multitude 
of living men and .women in the vapour that floats l^glf a mile 
or sO above the ground when the barometer has fallen. But if this 
physical scene is not to be reasonably expected, and the language 
of Christ on the subject is to be accepted in his customary 
parabolic .sense, as wlien he spoke of faith removing a fig-tree, 
the essential idea is unaftected. This is the promise that Christ’s 
people shall meet him and dwell with him for ever* 

9 . to the end that: a clause pointing forward. The object 
arrived at is stated in thus verse, tiic means by wiiich that object 
is to be obtained in the verses that follow. Thus the Apostle writes, 
‘ In order that ye be not quickly troubled ... let no man beguile 
you,’ See* 

from your mind: from yOur normal state of mind, your 
settled convictions ; not ‘in mind ’ as in the A. V. 

nor yet . , . troubled. The two words ‘ shaken ’ and ‘ troubled ’ 
jxjint to two possible effects of the disturbing influence, the first 
unsettling the ideas and mental views of the Thessalonians, the 
second causing them distress. Three possible disturbing influences 
. arc contemplated by the Apostle— spirit, word, epistle. 

•l^irlt: notnCcessanlythcHoly Spirit as Mr.Garrod and others 
assert. The reference would be to some inspired utterance, what 
was called a ‘prophecy’ in the primitive church. But the in- 
definiteness of the word ‘spirit’ standing here boldly by itself 
points to the wide, general sense o-^ the word. Christians and 
Jews both believed in spirKs ii|fiucr.cing ucn, and>no doubt the 
Thessalonians were familiar with the Greek notion of demons. 
Even if the influence were attributed by the church to the Spirit 
of God, w’hen it was seen to Be erroneous or hurtful in character 
Paul would ascribe it to some mPkhievous spirit (cf. ‘a lying 
spirit,’ I Kings xxii. 23). He leave j the fiature and characl**r of 
the source open by simply aaying/ Spirit,* a word which may be 
taken here generically. 

words a vocaj[ utterance, as distinguished fmm the ‘episde,' 
introduced as a third po^ibility. . This *may be^ taken separately, 
or joined to the clause that follows. In the latter case, word 
as Well as the epistle would be ascribed to the Apostle, and here 
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the idea would be that stjiue othetous persop may have brought 
a report of what lie asserted Faul had said and thereby disturbed 
the minds of the Thcssaioniansi. This seems the probable meaning, 
since alter the reference to a prophetic message received by 
inspication it is dilhciilt to think what word — clearly distinguished 
from such a message —could have weight enough to upset the 
church unless it were attached to apostolic authority. It is 
conceivable that Paul may have intended to refer to some tra- 
ditional saying of Christ, or perhaps to some utterance of otte of 
the older apostles. But in that case it is probable that he .Would 
have described the source of the word as he proceeds to describe 
the reputed .source of the F.pistlc. « 

•plstle a« ftrom ua. Is Paul referring (i no t Tbessaloni^ins, 
or (2) .to a known forged epistle, or (3' to the possibility of 
some epistle reporting ideas ascribed to Paul having been received 
at Thcssalonica ? In favour of it has been remarked that the 
earlier Epi.stle refers to Christ coming suddenly ‘as a thief in 
the night* (i Thess. v. 2'. Moreover it seems highly improbable 
that anybody would be forging a letter in the Apostle's name at 
this early date. Such a letter as is here suggested would not help 
the cause of the Judaizers, the only people in the early church 
whom we know to be meddlers in the Apostle’s work. That there 
were men who wished so strongly to make out that Paul tauf^t 
the immediate advent of Christ that they forged a letter In his 
name wdth that object in view is a conception of the history wholly 
unsupported by evidence from any other quarter, and in ilsell’ 
perplexing, indeed inexplicable. On tlie other hand, the phrase 
before us cannot be explained if the Apostle is only referring to his 
previous Epistle. The word ‘as* is an insuperable difficulty to thrit 
view. Why should Paul write * an epistle as fipm us ' if he mear 
his own Epistle ? Such language must have suggested a diflbrent 
meaning to the readers. And even apart from the word ‘ as* the 
phrase is not what one would expect. We know how Paul did 
refer to previous letters, e, g. in writing to the Corinthians he says 
witli reference to an eailicr better, * I wrote unto you in my epistle * 
(1 Cor. v. a perfectly cleai% intcWgibIc phrase, quit& different 
from what we have here. Ne\'ertheless there is some difficulty 
in accepring (2)— the notion of a known forged epistle. Surely the 
Apostle w(^uld not have joined this to a prophetic utterance and 
a reported saying (represent AI by ‘spirit* and ‘word*) as though 
all f^iree means of influence ^cre in some respects similar. That 
is too mild a treatment for aMorger)'.^ We should have looked for 
indignant denunciation of me impudent crime. Accordingly we 
come to (3) — the idea that the Apostle imagines that some lettol^ pur- 
porting to convey his teaching imy have reached the Theasa^ians. 
'Fhe mention of three possible influences implies that r Paul 
not know which of them has been the cause of the present trouble 
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3 Lord i& mm present; let no man beguile you in any 
wise : for /V will not fie, except the falling away come 
first, and the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, 

t 

at Thessalonica. He merely surmises that it may have been ^ome 
such influence as he specifirs. Schmiedel points out that the use 
of the same preposition (din) in all three cases and before the 
pronoun *iis' docs not suit the supposition that the authorship of 
the letter was ascribed to Paul. To preserve the identity of 
phrase we might r^d * cither by spirit, or by word, or by epistle, 
as by Us.’ This nfight mean that the Thessalonians should not be 
afTected by a propliec3% a word of report, or a letter, as they would 
be affected by the Apostle himsell. 

now presant : more accurate than the expression of theA.V. 

* at hand.’ 

3. lot no man beguile yon, S:c. Il has been said that this 
“ Epistle shews a change of mind in the Apostle compared with his 
views in the earlier letter. But he docs not contradict himself. 
In I Thessalonians he had spoken of tlic sudden coming of Christ, 
not of its being immediate. Still the tone of the earlier Epistle 
suggested the nearne‘ss of the advent, which the later Epi,stle 
explicitly denies. Wr should rather say tbat*there is a develop- 
ment of thought. The Apostle had declared the suddenness without 
going further ; now he advances to fuller details. It is likely that 
the suljject had occupied his thoughts in the interval with the 
result that he had reached the definite conclusions here stated. 

tbe falling away. The definite article, appearing in the K.V , 
points to some exj^ictcd apostasy of which Paul knew the Thessa- 
lonians had heard. Dr. j)enney refers the plirase to the Jews 
because there, is no mention of the Christians throughout the 
passage, treating it as their rejection of Christ. But that was 
already an accomplished fact. Most commentators take it for 
a future Christian defection from thc» faitk: The expectation of 
this might be based 011 our«Lord's prcdictfon that n»any, shall be 
led astray by false prophets and that Hhe love of the many shall 
wax'^cold ’ (Matt. xxiv. ia\ 

the man of Bin : a He|>raism meaning ' the sinful man.’ Cf. 

* man of Belial ’ (i Sam. xx\\ as). I The article indicates either 
(i) ‘the pre-eminently sinful man/pr '‘a) ^me known perfon. 
Verse 5 suggests the latter inCerpretaVon. 

Bln. The margin bf the R.V; substitutes ^law)es.sne5s,’ 
following the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. and other good authorities, 
probably the correct reading. Thl^ word occurs lal^r. at verse 7. 
Thus ‘ Uic mystery of lawlessness ’ must be identified with * the 
man of lawlessness.* ' • . 
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he that opposeth and exalteth himself against all 4 
that is called God or that is worshipped ; so that he 
sitteth in the temple of God, setting himself forth as God. 

revealed: implying: that be already exists, and may even be 
present ; but he is hidden from view, or his true nature and 
character af« not yet known. The coming revelation, 1 . c. the 
manifbsUtion and declaration of the man of iniquity, corresponds 
to the revelation of Christ previously mentioned (i. 7}, which it is 
to precede. 

the son of perdition: a Hebraism meaning 'the lost and 
ruined person, one who is going to perditioAj’ Tjjp expression 
was applied by Christ lo Judas Iscariot in John xvH. la. Cf. ' son 
of death ’ Sam. xii. 5, inarg.\''for one doomed to die. 

4 . he that opposeth : the negative, attitude indicated first, 
exalteth himBelf, Cf. Dan. xi. 36, * And the king shall do 
according to his will ; < and he shall exalt himself, and magnify 
himself above every god, and shall speak marvellous things against 
the God of gods ’ ; a passage w'hich with its context seems to have 
been in the Apostle’s mind. Thus Daniel is at the root of Paul's 
apocalypse, as he is at ^he root of nearly every other apocalypse. 
In Daniel the reference is to Anliochus Epiphanes, the insolent 
tyrant who persecuted the Jews and insulted their religion. 

all that la called God: corresponding to * every god’ in the 
Daniel pas.sage just cited. Thi.s must mean an opjxisition to 
religion, not merely to Chri.stiaiiity. , 

ha aitteth. The words ‘ as God ’ in the A. V. disappear from 
the text in the R. V., not being found in the best MSS. ^and 
veislons.,^* ^ 

the tenliile of God* The word for tcmjilc (moos) is that 
which represents the inner shiinc, wdth the Jew^s the Holy Place, 
not the whole temple enclosure (called hieron). Three possible 
applications of the phrase in this place have been suggested 
(1) The' Jews* temploaat Jiprusalera ; (a) the Christian church; 
(3) a pagan centre ofovorsliip. (3) 'm suggested in support of the 
view that ‘ the man of iniquity ’ is the Roman emperor assuming 
to be a 'god and claiming worship. But in that dase would Paul 
write ' w^^emple,* and add the clause *of God'? (2) has been 
supported by an appeal to #*aurs conception bf the church, as 
wh<|n he writes, * Ye are a 'Aniiple of God’ <i Cor. iii. 16). But 
the notion of the man of /kwlessioess siiiwg in this* temple is 
somewhat incongruous. c seeR^ therefore to be ^driven back 
to (i), tho^view l^akeii by Irenaeus in the and ceiUury (Htm v. 
30. 4), an interpretation which is adopted by those who regard 
the mysterious personage lo represent the Jews in thdr anli- 
Christfan attitude. 4 t is possible, bowci er, that the plirase ma^ be 
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5 Remember ye not, that, when 1 yet with you, I told 

6 you these things ? And now ye know that which restrain- 
eth, 10 the end that he may be revealed in his own season. 


used in a wide allegorical house, being, as Mr. Garrod suggests, * a 
forcible method of shewing that the man of sin wilh by his own 
deliberate action usurp the dignity and prerogative of 'God.* 
About 15 years before this (a. d. 40) the Emperor Caligula had 
ordered his statue to be set up in the temple at Jerusalem; he 
died before his com^mand was executed (Josephus, Antiq. xviii. 8\ 

8attlnKj.hiin(.elf forth as God. This well describes the 
action of the Roman cmpcroi'S in accepting and even demanding 
Divine honours. 

6. If this verse is to be taken literally Paul is not giving the 
Thessalonians any fresh information. Probably, however, he 
means that he had told them generally about these things ; now 
he is entering more into detail. Possibly the division here 
indicates that, while hitherto he has recapitulated his personal 
teaching, what follows contains more fresh instruction. This verse 
will account in part for the vagueness of the Apostle’s language. 
He assumes that liis readers will understand the allusion which 
in writing he couches in vague terms, perhaps for fear of the 
letter falling into the hands of enemies. But this very fact of the 
mutual understanding between writer and readers must make us 
cautious with our attempts at explanations and lead us not to be 
surprised if the riddle may seem to us insoluble. Wc Iiave not 
the key to the cypher with which the Thessalonians had been 
supplied. , ^ 

8. ye know. Again the reference is to what had passed 
between the Apostle and the Thessalonians during <his stay in 
their city. 

that which xcatrainetb: a neuter form in the Greek^ indicat- 
ing aryr restraining influence, in the most ^definite way.^ In the 
next verse Paul writes of ‘oi^e that ror.trainftth,’ and thus indicates 
that the restraining influence is personal. He uses tlie same verb 
in both cases, a fact that was obscured in the A. V. by rendering 
the word ‘ withholdeth ’ in verse band * letteth ’ in vei'^^ 7. This 
influence or person is restraining tb^ roan of lawlessness so that' 
as yet he cannot work his will. ^ ^ 

that he may ho revoaiad : i. e.Uhe man of lawlessness, who 
is not yet sgen because repressed by ii le restraining power. This 
mysterious ^ing will be revealed when the retraining influence 
is removed. ^ 

hio own Mason ; the time of the man of lawlessness, when 
he will have free range and scope tojjyork.his evil will. Ihe 
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For the mystery of lawlessness doth already work : only 7 
there is one that restraineth' now, until he be taken out of 

II ^ 


idea is that some such season is fixed in the order and arrange- 
ment of things so that when it arrives the outbreak will appear. 
It is one Qfjhe ‘ times and seasons * referred to in i Thess. v. i. 
The date orit cannot be given ; the Apostle does not know that. 
Even Jesus declared that his knowledge did not extend to a 
• definite date in the future t^f. Mark xiii. 32). Prophecy fore- 
shadows the future in indicating the development of principles 
and their conditional or inevitable consequen''^s, but it does not 
pre-date the almanack and fill in the future ai fix{;4^eriods. It 
predicts wlmt is to occur in time \ it does not define and limit 
time itself. 

7. mystery. This word is always used, in the N.T. for what has 
been hidden, but is subsequently revealed ; never for that which 
cannot be understood, in our modern sense of the term. Thus 
Paul writes, ‘Behold, I tell you a mystery’ (x Cor. xv. 51), and 
then proceeds to make a declaration about the resurrection, 
declaring kad "previously been hidden, A niy3tery is a 

revelation. Here the wonl applies to the restrained power of 
wickedness, still hidden, but ultimately to be revealed. In view 
of that coming revelation, and not because it is unintelligible, in 
our sense’ of the word • mysterious,’ it is called a mystery. Tims 
this is another name. for the man of lawlessness, or perhaps it 
represents his power and his doings, which of course will be made 
evident when he is unmasked, 

doth already work. I'hough the revelation, the unmolking 
and manifestation, is future, this evil power is iwcn now at work, 
undiscovered and unrecognized, or at all events not seen in its 
naked wickedness. 

ono that restraineth: a more definite description of the 
restraining influence' mentioned in the previous verse, now seen 
to be personal. The V^ord •let ’ in the A. V. is there used in an 
an old English sense flow Obsolete, ts equivalent to ‘ hihdcr ' or 
‘ re.strain.' Thus we have it in Sliakespcare : — 

‘ ril make^ ghost of him that lets me ’ {Hamlet ^ Act i. Sc, 4); 

and m Bacon : * But there mqst be no alleys with hedges^ . . for 
letting your prospect upon thte fair hqjige from the gree^ ’ {Essay, 
Ixvi). f ^ 

There is some difficulty in the construction of the whole sen- 
tence. The Revisers make good sense by inserting the words, 
* there is* before ‘one that restraineth/ their italics shewing that 
these words are not in the original. But though the verb ‘ to be * 
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8 the way. And then shall he revealed the lawless one, 
whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of his 

! t 

must often be supplied when it can serve as a simple copula, here 
it appears as the predicate and even as the most emphatic word 
in the sentence, which is thus made to assert the existence of the 
lawless one. If Paul had meant that, it is probable that he would 
have used the word himself. This difficulty is avoided in the 
A.‘V., but by supplying other words not in the Greek, viz. ‘only 
he who now lettelh, will Ict^' &c.— *will let* being added by the 
translators. Any such intrusion of foreign elements is escaped 
by a third rjindering, that suggested in the margin of the R. V,, 
viz. ‘only unirl he that now restraineth be taken,’ &c., i. c. the 
mystery of lawlessness is already working in an underground 
fashion, under restraint. But this malignant activity is only to 
continue till the restraining influence is removed ; for no sooner 
will that happen than the wicked one being revealed, swift 
destruction will fall upon him, as the next verse declares. 

8.' And then: when the restraining power is removed, 
revealed: the unveiling, or unmasking mentioned in verse 3. 
the lAWlesi one : evidently the saii^e as ‘ the maivof lawlbss- 
ness’ (verse 3). In the Greek the same root word is used in the three 
‘ places where different words obscure the meaning in ^he A. V. 

The A.V. The Greek." 

T. Man of sin. i. Man . of lawlessness (correct 

text). 

2. , M3^tery of iniquity. 2. Mystery of lawlessness. 

g. That lawless. 3. Lawless one. 

the Lord Jems. The A. V. has only ‘ the Lord,* The R. V. 
adds ‘Jesus ’.on important documentary authonty, though the 
gbod MSS. are divided as to the question of retaining or omitting 
the word. The Revisers have follovi'cd TischAdorf and other 
critics of the text in inserting it. ^husfmhile the ambiguity of 
the word ‘ Lord * might have left UB in doubt whither God or 
Christ were intended, the admission of this correction settles the 
point. It is jquite in accordance with N. T. teaching, and With 
Paul's ideas in particular, that the coming of Christ should ,be 
associated with wrath and vengea&ce. John the Baptist says, 

‘ the effaff he will burn up with unq lenchable Are’ (Matt iii.(]2) ; 
Jesus refers to the ^unishdVent he Will inflict in^his parables of 
judgement (Matt. xxiv. 51, rxW 30,^6); add Paul in this very 
Epistle describes him as comings* with the angels of his power in 
flaming fire, rendering vengeance,' &c. ft. 7. 8). 

•lay: in the best MSS.' and tlferefore substituted for 
‘ consume * (A, V.\ ^ ^ 
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mouth, and -bring to nought by the manifestation of his 
coining j even /le^ whose coming . is according to the y 
working of Satan with all power and signs ,and lying 
wonders, and with all deceit of unrighteousness for them lo 
that are perishing ; because they received not the love 


with the hieath of his month. The Greek word (/meumn) 
rendered ‘breath* here in the R. V. is that which usually staChds 
for ‘ spirit ’ (as in the A. V. here). But the meaning ‘ breath ’ 
best suits the context, and the whole phrase seems to be an echo 
of Isa. xi. 4, ‘with the breath of liis lips^haJJ^e slay the 
wicked,’ where Ihc same Greek word occurs, antf plainly means 
‘breath.' The same expression occurs in Ps. xxxiii. 6, ‘By the 
word of the Ix>rd were the heavens made ; and all the host of 
them by the breath of his mouth.’ The Apostle may be referring 
to a word of command for the destruc tion of * the .lawless one/ 
and the analogy of the passage in the Psalms would suggest that 
idea. On the other hand, the passage from Isaiah, and the sub- 
sequent (fcscriptioil of the destruction to be brought about by the 
‘ manifestation of his coming/ or presence, point to a metaphorical 
idea of more direct influence, as though the very breathing of 
Christ on the great enemy would be sufficient to slay him. 

monlfeatatlons not ‘ brightness* as in the A. V. The Greek 
word {epiphAneia) is the original of our word ‘ Epiphany.' 

9 . whose comisg. „The same word {parousia) is here used for 
the ‘ coming ’ or ‘ presence ’ of the lawless one that is used for the 
‘ comiAg ’ or ‘ presence ' of Christ in other parts of the Epistle. 

oooording to the working of Satan : i. he acts as Sata; 
woi\ld act, ip agreement with Satan’s ways. 

^owar . . . jlgna • . . wonders s the three N. T. words for 
what we call miracles. Thus wc have ‘ he could there do no 
mighty work* (Mark vi. 5, the Greek word dimanns^ rendered 
‘ mighty work,* being t|ic sqpic that is here translated * power ’) ; 
‘Except ye s 4 dsigfii and tvondem^ ye will in no wise believe’ (John 
iv. 48). But here, since the word/ power ’ is in the singu 1 a|r while 
the other two words are in the "plural, the suggestion is that a 
Satanic pojp^r fs cahsing the signs and wonders. * 

lying s not mere conjunsr’s illusions, but fleal miracles that 
mislead. 

10 . deceit of nnrlghteo^new 3 •Hebraism, meaning ‘ wicked 

deceit.^ # • 

them thdt aare periehliyrs as contrasted with those who 
are being saved, the people oh the broad road that leads to 
destruction. * „ 

beoauae they received not, &c. : indicating that the perishing 

(») R ^ 
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1 of ^hc truth, that they might be saved. And for this 
cause God sendeth tjiem a working of error, that they 

2 should believe a lie : that they all might be judged who 

believed not the truth, but bad pleasure in unright- 
eousness. ' ’ 

of these people is due tolheit own fault in refusing to cherish love 
torWhc truth. The}’' would have been saved if they had done so. 

the love of the truth. I'his may mean either the love of 
truth in general, or {,21 the love of the specific truth contained 
in the tcacjiing Christ and the apostles, the truths of the 
Christian faitSi'i The latter meaning is most in Accordance with 
Paul’s use of the word, c. g. ♦who did hinder you that ye should 
not obey the truths* (Gal. v. -j', where the context shews that 
* the truth' stands for the Christian teaching as opposed to Judaism 
(cf. a Cor. iv. a, xiii. 8 . Nevertheless perhaps the first meaning— 
the love' of truth in general — should be preferred here because 
(a) it is contrasted with belief in a lie (verse ti), and (A) it seems 
to be referred to later when we read of belief* of the truth (verse 
13, ace note). The idea is not that these people are lost because 
they have never heard of this ti*uth of the gospel, as is the case 
with the heathen world, nor because they are unable to understand 
it or believe in it, but because they do not love truth and tl»ereforc 
come to reject the Christian message. Thus the cause of their ruin 
IS moral, not intellectual. 

11. for thia cause : i. c. because they shewed this disposition 
of aversion to the truth, * * 

God sendetb ^tbem, &c. Two points must be noted in regard 
to this assertion: (i) Jhc state of confusion with erroneous ideas 
IS distinctly described as coming from God (3)^this is so because 
the people who are afflicted with it have, first of all deliberately 
shut themselves out, from sympathy with the Christian truth. We 
can understand this better if we translate jt into terms of natural 
law, since that is what we more iigmcdijttely peri^ve, while at 
the saipe! time we regard it as the expression of Divine will. 
Those people who harden themselves against Christian truth will 
sulTer the penalty of their perverse conduct^ by* becoming the 
victims of delusion. The specific d^Jusion here suggeited is faith 
in the evil power called * the man of .lawle^ness^’ and a credijjous 
acceptance of fiis * lyin| wonfjers.’ ^ 

18. Judged : not ^ damned,' as in \|.he A. V. ; the word only 
describes the process of judgement. Still in the N.T. it is 
generally used where an adverse judgement, a condemnation, 
is implied. Plainly that is so here. 

who boUeved act the truth. The unbelievers arc to be 
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condcinnctJ, but not simply for unbelief; the cause of that unbelief^ 
lias been clearly indicated already, and it is a;; 4 iin described in the* 
clause that follows, as in itself morally culpable. We are not to 
infer from this that^all unbelief flows from a morally culpable 
source. Xhc Apostle is only referring to the doom of the victims 
of the delusion introduced by ‘ the man of lawlessness,’ 

the truth. The word truth must be taken generally throu^ih- 
out the passage for that which is true. Still the Apostle has the 
message oftfie gospel in mind, and to tlie general sense of the word 
• truth must be added here the mental associations of the special 
Christian truth, 

pleasure in unrighteousness: the correlative of not re- 
ceiving the love of the truth ; a fiirtluT confirmation oJQhe idea that 
tlie unbplief and the state of delusion in qncsti<^ispriiig from 
culpably moral sources. The phrases of this seVitencc arc dis- 
tinctly balanced: ^those ‘who believed not tho truth’ arc the 
people who * had pleasure in unrighteousness.’ 

Note. — This'is one of the most perplexing passages in the N. 'l\ 

A volume might be written on the history of the views that have 
been advocated concerning it. The following are the most 
conspicuous, turning chiefly on the identification of ‘the man 
of sin.' (i) Some personage in history prophetically indicated— 
Mahomet, according to the Greek church ; the Pope, according to 
the Preface of tlie A. V, (in t6ii); Napoleon ; modern Atheism, &c. 
( 2 ) SomecoiTtemporary personage, perhaps Caligula, if Paul was re- 
ferring to the mad emperor’s attempt to thrust his ima^^e into the 
temple at Jerusalem ; or Nero, but if so with a later date for the 
Epistle than allows it to be written by PauL C3) ^ iJcrsecutmg 
Jewish authorities personified as one malignant enemy. Thi.s view 
is largely advocated in the present day. The Jcyrshad been Paul'', 
great opponents at The-ssalomca and they were the instigators of 
the persecution of the Christians in that city. That some contem- 
^porary power or person is intended seems clear from the use 
of the present tense ‘ opposeth,’ ‘cxalteth,’ ‘sitteth.’ ‘ doth already 
work ’ ; the same appli^ to^he restraining influence which ‘ now 
letteth.* Thi^interprgtatioiia; of thc/irst kind must be eatcludcd, 

• as indeed they should be excluded jn any case, because it is 
a mistaken view of prophecy to regard it as ‘history written 
before Uhe event,^ with definite refecnccs to distinct human 
personages?' Further, in favqfiir of the third vtew we have tlie 
refer^ncii to the temple of;God. Tliis would seem to l^e the ^ 
Jerusalem temple, the only temple PaMl, a Jew, could sobdcscribe; 
and the Jewish authorities/iad pq/isession of iu The language 
is suspiciously strong here, and the phrase ‘ setting himself forth 
as God ’ which would well fit a Roman emperor could not be ' 
applied literally Ito the Jews. Still in a figurative sense Paul 
might use it for the dogmatic assumption of the Jew^ to judge and 
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condemn all who diflfered from them. We can hardly think that 
‘he would write so strongly in denunciation of a Roman emperor, 
because cvcr3rwhcre else he treats the imperial government with 
respect and speaks well of it. Then if the * man of sin ’ represents 
the Jewish authorities, the ‘one that reslraincth ' will be easily 
interpreted as the Roman government. Again and again Paul was 
protected by the civil power from the attacks of the Jewish mob, 
and he saw'in this government the authority which h€ld back the 
malignity of persecuting Jews. Here he foresees a time when 
that restraint will be removed. It did not happen in his own 
lifetime, but it came about in the revolt of Bar Cochbar, in the 
leign of Hadrian, whose temporary overthrow of the Roman 
govcrnment,j^ Palestine resulted in a persecution of the Christians 
of that district. That something of the kind must happpn Paul 
felt sure. Nevertheless this interpretation is not wholly satisfac- 
tory. The reference to miracles wrought by the power of Satan 
is obscure. Besides, the Apostle's language would suit one dehnitc 
person better than the personification of the Jewish authorities. 
'I he origin of the phraseology is to be found in the Book of Daniel ; 
and there the opponent is a person, Antiochus Epiphanes. Pos- 
sibly the Apo.stlc is thinking of some great enemy of Christianity 
whom he expects to appear, corresponding to the ‘Antichrist’ of 
John and later writers, if ‘ Antichrist ’ is indeed one person. But 
there is doubt on that point, for John seems to use the title ‘Anti- 
christ ’ gcnerically for any violent opposers of Christ (cf. i John 
ii. i8, 32 , fv. 3). The use of the present tense, and in particular 
the expression about sitting in the temple, do not well suit the 
conception of a purely ideal apocalyptic figure. Some more 
distinct idea, recognizable by the Thcssalonians at theXime, seems 
to be indicated, fin the whole, therefore, the third interpretation 
given above seems to be the most probable, though there is 
considerable doubt on the question. According to this view the 
passage would be explained as follows : — Do not be deceived. 
Christ will not come yet. First there will be a falling away of 
some of the Christians; then the (mII ivilignity of the Jewish 
power will be made manifest. It Je very* haughty and insolent 
now, claiming the temple as its own and assuming the authority 
of God ; but for the present the Roman government restrains it. 
When that restraining influence is removed it will break out with 
full violence. BVit then Christ wilbeome and destroy^‘it. 

If it is asked, Why did not the Apdatlc write more plainly ^ the 
answer must be that he adf'pted the enigmatic symbolism of the 
apocalyptic style for the sane 'reaslh that led other apocal3q>tic 
writers to use it, namely, because more open language was 
dangerous. The Christians at Thessalonica were surrounded 
by Jewish enemies, and perhaps watched by Jewish spies. 
While he was with them Paul had said enough to make his 
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But we are bound to give thanks to God alway for 13 
you, brethren beloved of the Lord, for that God chose 

meaning when writing this letter dear— for he here refers to that 
earlier teaching. As we have not the key we must be contcnt/lo 
leave the passage in some obscurity. After all, though of intense 
interest to 4hc Thbssalonians, it is not of much importance for us 
in the present day, since it refers to events which now lie far 
back in the primitive history of the church, rather than to tliose 
eternal principles which wc prize as the treasures of inspired 
Scripture. 

ii. 13-17. Further ihauksgiviug ami exhorta^iom^ Returning 
to a phrase employed in the earlier part of the Epstlc (i. 3', the 
Apostle again declares that he must thank God Tor choosing the 
Thessalonians and calling them by means of gospel. He 
exhorts them to steadfastness in accordance with tlic truths they 
have received from him, and prays that Christ and God may cheer 
and establish them. 

13. we: an emphatic word in the Gicck text, implying a con- 
trast with others previously mentioned. The Greek pronoun was not 
given in the parallel passage {k 3) as it was not usual to writt' 
it except for emphasis, and this fact makes the insertion ot it here 
the more significant. We should rather have expected the 
emphasis to have been laid on the word *yoii,' contrasting the 
redeemed Thessalonians with th»abandoned persons jii.st described. 
But we must understand Paul to mean that as to himself and his 
companion missionaries, for their part, they have good grounds 
for thankfulness, while the miserable people of whom he has been 
writing can have no such reasons for congratulating themselves. 

beloved of the Lord : an additional description, not found in 
the earlier passage (i. 3\ contrasting the Thessalonians with the 
unhappy people on whom God ‘ sendeth an error,’ though it is to 
be observed that the difference is not arbitrary, since if those ^ 
reprobates seem to be Wd]^ dealt with by God it is as the conse- 
quence of thtfr own fvilt ii« refusingi to entertain the love of the 
truth — ‘ And for this cause God sendeth them a working of error ’ 
(verse 11). Conversely we must not set down God’s love to the 
ThessaloMan ^Christians as a mark of partiality. 1 hat too must 
have had ics selective cause, 9 • 

|}boBe. This choice comes previous to the salvation and faith 
of the Thessalonians in whi(^ it issuw. Apart from a mysterious 
theological conception of ‘ i^ctioti ’ ihere is a plain historical fact 
which illustrates this idea« The gospel was preached effectually 
in Thessalonica, as it was not yet preached in many other, places, 
and that was a consequence of the providential ordering of events 
and also of the special guidance of the missionaries by the Spirit of 
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you from the l)eginning unto salvation in srlnctification of 
1 1 the Spirit and belief of the truth : whereunto he called 


Ood. Paul intfy be alliidiiig: to these obvious facts. Still he goes 
behind them to a previous Divine purpose and action. A gloss 
which has crept into some of the MSS., including the great 
Vatican MS., probably from the margin, though *most critics 
do not accept it as part of the original text, may serve as an 
admirable explanation. This con.sists of the addition of the words 
‘ as firstfruits/ Ip point pf fact that is what the Divine choice of 
the Thcssalonians amounted to. They were chosen thus early in 
the preachv; of* the go'-pcl, but not to tbp exclusion of other 
believers who would come in later, only as the firstfruits of 
a large harvest. 

from the beginning : i. c. the beginning of all things, when 
God laid out His plans lor tire ordering of human affaira. Thus 
Christ speaks of ‘the kingdom prepared for 3^011 from the 
foundation of the world’ 1 Matt. x\v. 34) and Paul writes, ‘lie 
chose us in him before the foundation of the world ^ ^Eph. i, 4 . 
For the phrase cf. Gen. i. i; Prov, viii. 22; John i. i. 

nnto salvation: us the end to be attained, not 3’et realized 
cf, Rom. xiii, ii). 

in: or ‘by means of,’ a common Hebraism, 
sanctification. Sec note on i Thess. iv. 3. 
of the Spirit. This might Ihcan > r; the human spirit, wdth 
reference to the consecrating and purif3ring of the spirits of 
Christians, as implied by the A. V, * spirit/ But (2^ probably the 
K. V. is correct in printing the word * Spirit’ with a capital ‘ S’ to 
suggest tlic Holy Spirit, It is usual to refer to sanctification ' 
as brought about by the Spirit^of God. In i Pet. i, 2 we have 
this phrase ‘in sanctification of the Spirit ’associated with references 
to God the Father and Jesus Christ, making it clear that there the 
word Spirit stands for the Holy Spirit. 

the truth. There is no articitf' befA*e the v*ord ‘ truth ’ in 
the Greekj, which shews tf.at Paul' does' not me^h f/te specific 
truth of the ■ gospel, but truth generally. We have here a 
manifest contrast between the Christians who have * belief of the 
truth’ and the ^deceived persons referred to in'tke previous 
paragraph w’ho are subject to ‘ a wofking of error, that they should 
Zc//m’ a lie' (cf. notes on verses 10 and 12). ‘ 

14 . wherounto .* to the sMvation Ust referred to. 
oallofi j subsequently to the chooS^.ig mentioned in the previous 
verse. Cf. ‘whom he foreordained, them he also called’ (Rom. 
viii. 30). This call came in the preaching of the gospel by Paul 
and his comixinions. There is no 4 unt of any other call, any' 
iiiystcnous call in the interior life. 
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you through \>ur gos])el, to the obtaining of the glor)^ of 
our Lord Jesus (Christ. So then, brethren, stand fast, 
and hold the traditions which ye were taugh^ whether 
by word, or by epistle of ours. 

Now our Lor 3 Jesus Christ himself, hnd God our ifi 
» 1 

' onr aospol i the gospel we preacheil. * 
to th« olitalxilnip, &r. :^the cticl and purpose of the call, 
salvation is the end and purpose of the choosing. Christians are 
chosen to be saved and called to share in the glory of Christ. 

the glory of onr Lord Jesus Christ : ifieyalcndour and 
honour which belong to Christ now that he i|fcxalted to the 
light hand of God. Christians arc called to partieijDate in this 
glory. Cf, ‘enter thou into the joy of tliy lord V(MatL xxv, 21), 
where the faithful sen'ant’s reward is to be a sharing in his 
Master’s joy. 

16 , So then: a strong phrase in the Greek, and a favourite 
one with Paul. Tlic greatness ot tlie privileges just enumerated 
is a reason for steadfastness, in sjute of the discouragemetit of 
present trials. ^ 

, stand fast. The Greek is simply ‘ stand,* meaning ‘ do not 
be moved by the flood of adverse influences,’ ‘hold your ground 
in spite of all opposition.’ 

traditions: not of course ancient sayings handed down 
from one to another, in our modern .sense ot tl,ie word ‘ tradition,’ 
but simply ‘ what has been conveyed to you.’ This would consist 
of the substance of the gospel truths Icf. 1 Cor. xi. 2). A veib^l 
form of the same^lcrni i.s used in Paul's wbrfis introducing hi-' 
account of the I^ocd’s .Supper r I received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto j'ou’ (1 Cor. xi. 23). Mr. Garrod refers th< 

‘ traditions ’ especially to teaching about tlie Second Advent, 
but it is better to take the word more comprehensively for all 
the apostolic Jeachinp* of t*ie Thessalonians. * 

tanght.^Tliere iad bften^inori than preaching, a* general 
proclamation of the gospel. The missionaries ha^ takten pains to * 
instruct their converts in the truths' of the faith. 

liy WQfd; o^al teaching when Paul and his companions were 
at Thcssaloiiiea.*' ^ • 

♦by epistle : a letter written to the Thcssaloiiians. Probably 
the reference is to our prevwus Epii^e. • 

16 . liimself. This wor# holds tlhc most emphi^^^ position in 
the Greek text. Thu.s it lavs special stres.s on the appeal to 
Christ him.self to help hi.s^-people. This and the following verses 
are closely paniftc! to 1 Thes'^?. iii. it- 13; but there the words run 
‘Now may our God and Father himself, and our Lord JeSus,’ &c.. 
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Father which loved us and gave us eternal comfort 
1 7 and good hope through grace, comfort your hearts and 
stablish them in every good work and word. 

and the word ^himself’ is in the same emphatic position as 
liere, and yet it refers to God the Father; It cannot be that 
the changed application of the emphasis is meant » to mark a 
contrast between God and Christ, that in the First Epistle God 
Himself more especially, and in the Second Christ hiniscif more 
especially, are invoked. A comparison between the two passages 
shews that, whether Christ or God be thus emphatically named, 
the thought is of heavenly influences coming directly down ; 
no mere huftM>^ Or angelic ministry would suffice. Still there 
must be a reasi'n for the change of order, especially as it is 
contrary to the custom of the Apostle, who generally writes 
the name of Chflst after that of God when he introduces both 
names. Probably the previous reference to the coming of Christ 
and his glory led the Apostle to name Christ first here. He 
follows a similar order in the benediction at the end of 
2 Corinthians, a benediction lliat has been adopted by the 
churches in preference to all other Scripture forms of blessing : 
‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God,’ Uc. 
(a Cor. xiii. 14). 

whioh: i. e. God our Father. The relative pronoun, is in the 
singular, and therefore docs not stand for both Christ and God our 
Father. 

Ioy»4: the ground of all that follows. 

Tin: the Apostle now including himself with his readers. 
g»ve. The verb is in the aorist tense, referring to a 
specific act in the’ past. This must be the gift of grace in the 
very institution of the gospel by the sending of Christ with all 
its consequent blessings. That was done once for all ; the gift 
was then made, though the individual reception of it is a matter 
. of time and is repeated again and again. 

eternal comfort: better than ^'everlasting ci^isdlation ’ as 
in the A. V,, for the word rendered ‘comfort’ stands for general 
'cheering and encouragement, and not only the relief of sorrow 
I cf. note on j Thess. iii. 2), 

good. Grimn? gives this pas«?age as an instaaco^.of'ilie Greek 
word {agathos) rendered ‘good,' meaning pleasant, agreeable, 
joyfid, happy.* Cf. Titus ii. ‘the blessed hope.* 

thTonglL grace; to be 'conncc#*'d with the verb ‘gave.’ 
It was by Hii^ grace that God gave tJre^ rich gifts. 

17. comfort. Cf. note on i Thess. iii. 2, 
hearts: the inner life generally, thought, feeling, and will, 
according to the Hebrew idiom. 
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Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the word of the 3 
Lord may run and be glorified, even as also tHs with you ; 
and that we may be delivered from unreasonable and 2 
evil men ; for all have not faith. I3ut the I^rd ifi faithful, 3 


iii. 1-5.* Prayer and confidence. I’lie Apostle requests the 
prayers of his readers for the progress of his niissicmary work 
and his deliverance from vexatious opponents. The Lord being 
faithful will establish and preserve them. Paul is confident that 
the Thessalonians will obey his directions; h^rays that they 
may love God, and patiently wait for Christ, 

1. Finally. See note on i Thess. iv. 1. m 

pray for ns. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 25. * 

the word of the Iiord. Sec note on i Then. i. 8. 
the Lord: Jesus Christ. The title is often expressly given 
to Jesus Christ where he is named in these Epistles (e. g. 

1 Thess. i, i, 3, ii. 15, 19, iii. ii, 13, iv. 1, 2, v. 9, 33, aB; 

2 Thess. i. 1, s, 7, 8, 12, ii. i, 8, 16, iii. 6, 12, iB , and sometimes 
evidently intended to apply to him where it stands alone, as where 
we read of being ‘ imitators ... of the Lord * (i Thess. i. 6), ‘the 
coming of the Lord ’ (iv. 15). On the other hand, it is not certainly 
applied to God the Father anywhere in these Epistles. 

nm! make rapid progress by means of swift and unhindered 
evangelizing (cf, Ps. cxlvii. 15). ^ 

bo glorified : by proving its power and grace ; cf. ‘ they were 
glad, and glorified the word of God" (Acts xiii. 48';, 

2. tuireiuionablo and evil men. If thi.s Epistle were written 

later, in the period wlien the Epistle to ific Galatians wiv 
written, wc might take the people here referred to for the 
Judaizing Christians who sheltered under the name of James, 
and became the jealous opponents of Paul's liberalism. But 
there is no indication that these men were molesting the Apostle 
in Greece so ^rly as fiiis. •Probably lie means the Jews who did 
not accept Cffristianit;^ at alf. Both fin Macedonia and at»Corinth 
the most bitter antagonism came from Jev\% Paul might call 
Jewish Christians ‘unreasonable meriy’ but he would not describe 
them as ni!|p ‘evil men." , 

ail have not faitb. 'Ffiis sentence might favour the id<ra 
that# the men just refjerred to were Jewish Christians lacking, 
in faith, if it had not bcej exclucf^d on other grounlls ; for it 
would seeipi supcrnuoiis to Jay that ^ all ^ have not what M yet is 
possessed by but a small minority. Therefore Mr. Garrod suggests 
that the word ‘all* here doe.s not^apply to the world gt large, 
but means ‘all the Jews'; that, however, is scarcely possible 
since the Jews have not been named. The phrase is a reminder 
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who shall stablish you, and guard you from the evil one, 

4 And we haVe confidence in the I^ord touching yoji, that 
ye both do and will do the things which we command. 

5 And tlie i-ord direct your hearts into the love of God, 
and into the patience of Clirist. 

that, however successful the gospel may be at certain places, there 
are still those who do not accept it. 

faith. The margin of the R. V. has ‘ the faith ' which would 
mean Uhe religion,’ but the term is not used in this 
sense so eariyi'^' ft must mean ^ faith* as a subjective condition, 
i. c. faith in ChrfA. 

3 . th« l^rd. note on verse i. 

faithful. In the (freek this word comes immediately after 
the word ‘ faith/ and thus n sharp antithesis is marked. All Inen 
have not faith. But there is faithfulness in Christ. 

tha tvU one. The Revisers have given this expression in 
place of the abstract word *evil* in the A. V., just as they have 
done with the same Greek form in the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13). 
'J'his Greek term admits of l ithcr meaning according as it is taken 
as a neuter or as a masculine. In fax our of the Revisers* correction 
wc have fi) the more frequent use of the word in the masculine 

indicate Satan. Cf. * the fiery darts of the evil one’ (Eph. vi. 16 : 
‘ye have overcome the evil one' (r John ii. 13, T4I ; ‘Cain was 
of the evil one’ (iii. 12) ; ‘the evil one toucheth him not’ v. 18' ; 
‘ the whole world lieth in the evil one’ . verse 19V (2) The analogy 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the similarity *of phrase here suggesting that 
perhaps the Apostle had that prayer in mind. 13') The contrast 
between the Lord as a person who Y>rotects and Satan as a person 
who would hurt. In his previous Epistle the Apostle had WTittcn 
uf Satan acting as a hindrance 'i Thess. ii. iSL The suggestidti 
that * the e\nl one ' is ‘the man of sin ’ canijot be sustained, seeing 
that the phrase is well known elsewhc^ as a^name otS^atan. Paul’.s 
thought here reminds us orhis woids in the previous Epistle, 
Meat by any means the tempter had tempted you* (i Thes.s. Hi. 5), 

4. confidence in tlie XK>rd: that Christ will lead the Thessa- 
loniaris to carry or.t tlie precepts of^hristian teaching.* 

6. tho Lord. See note on verse 1 . , 

Hebraism for, the whole inner life of thought, 
emotion, and will. ^ ^ 

th^ love of Ood. This may mean either (i) Godfs love to 
ns, or (2) our love to God. Probably the latter is the meaning 
here, because it suits the context bc.st. <>. It is more natural 
to think of our hearts being so directed that we come to love God 
than that they should be directed into God’s love for us. , ■ b) The 
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Now we command you, brethren, in the name of ciiur 6 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from 
every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the 


analogy of the companion phrase * the patience of Christ ' leads lo 
the conclusion that both should be taken subjectively, for conditions 
of our minds. 

the patienoe ot Christ. If Hhc love of God* meant tlie 
love that is in God*a heart, we should be compelled lo understand 
‘ the patience of Christ * to be the grace of pa^kiicft exercised by 
Christ. In itself that would seem to be the ItMjhnil signjiication 
of the phtase, just as wc have * the patience olfjub * ijas. v. 1 1). 
With' this^ sense the passage would consists of a prayer that 
God would lead us to imitate the patience revefled in the example 
of Clirist vvhej| he was cruelly treated. On tlie other hand, this 
tJiought has notliing plscwhcre in the Kpistle to introduce it* The* 
Apostle has not been wnting about the patient behaviour of Jesus 
when he was ou catth. Rnt the dominant theme of both Kpistles 
is the Second Coming of Christ. This, Jtowever, was expected by 
the Thessalonians to be seen tmiuedialcly, ajul the consequence 
was considerable disarrangement of their lift and conduct. They 
should learn patience in waiting for tlie great consummation. 
'J’he chief purpose of ouf Kpistle is to inculcate patience with 
that end in view. For this reason probably patience with regard 
to Christ and his coming is the idea intended by the e-xpression. 

iii. 6-15, Admomtion against dusordrrly rouduft. The Thessa- 
lonhins are solemnly commanded to withdrfiw from Uibonlc rly 
Christians and follow the example of Paul who supported himsr 
when among them b/his own manual labour. If a man declines 
lo work he. is not to be allowed to live on the funds of the chufeh. 
Busybodics are exhorted to earn their own living, and that quietly. 
Any one who will ii#t ob^ what the Apostle commands in this 
lipistlc is t^be shunned, 3^'t admonished in a brotherly way. 

6. in the aame of: by the authority of, as an afnbassador 
speaks in his sovereign’s name and so with his sovereign’s authority. 

wi^draw yonxeolvee : a more kindly and seemly idea than 
the notioB of expelling a fau^y member or .suspending his member- 
ship. 

walketh dlaotdtrly. The negative character of this conduct 
is indicated by the worduf iromedkitely following ; it consists in 
divergence from the aposfohc precepts.' Its positive features may 
be learnt from the subsequent' directions, which imply that there * 
wwc people in the church at Thessalonica who neglected their 
daily work, depe^jiding for their support on the charity of their 
fellow members. These idlers \vciu about making mischief by 
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7 tradition which they received of us. For yourselves 
know how ye ought to imitate us : for we behaved not 

8 ourselves disorderly among you ; neither did we eat 
bread for nought at any man's hand, but in labour and 
travail, working night and day, that we might not burden 

interfering in other people's alTairs. Tlie expectation of the 
immediate return of Christ was disarranging the daily course 
of life and duty. Warning against this same disorderly conduct 
had been given Ji;ri the previous Epistle (cf. r Thess. iv. ii). 
Nevertheless 4 i>'’evil had grown worse during the interval 
between the twdhf pisLles. for while in the first letter Paul simply 
exhorts the chiir<N4 in one bucf sentence not to falL into* siu h 
conduct, here he Specifically mentions persons who are behaving 
in the way he has condemned and devotes a whole paragraph to 
a discussion of the mischievous state of affairs. The very enthu- 
siasm that the new religion has introduced has led some people 
to neglect the prosaic affairs of daily work, and the new spirit 
of brotherhood has been imposed upon by idlers who are glad to 
avail themselves of the generosity of their fellow members 80 as 
to escape the necessity of working for their own living. 
tvadiUon. Sec note on ii. 15. 

they. This pronoun is adopted by the textual critics as 
required by the best M.S. authority. There are no ancient MSS. 
Ill support of the reading *hc' which stands in the A. V.. evidently 
as a correction of the text, since in strict grammar it is rnoie 
suitable than the plural. Some very ancient MSS. Tinrludinp, 
the great Vatican Vodex B) have ‘yc,’ which therefore must 
l)e allowed as a possible alternative, 

7. Cf. I Thess. ii. JO. 

8. labour: hard work. 

travail: toil in face of difTiculties. 
worUnir: tent-making cf. Acts xV-Jii. 3^ V 

niglit and day. If the Kpostle was supporting himself by 
manual labour while at the same time he was preaching the 
gospel, founding the church, and training his converts, he must 
have been very fi^ylly occupied. We may suppose that after 
meeting the church in the early nn/ining, and conversing with 
stratigers and preaching the gospel during the dnytime, he would 
have to sit iong into the nighi sewing the harsh goat-hair cloth 
of which tents were made, it is 8a^,' that Uie craft of tent- 
making was but poorly paid. Thq Apostle laboured so much in 
this way that he had the industrial worker .s bands ■with their 
marks of toil, a.s he .scem.s to have implied when. perhap.s holding 
them out before his hearers, he s-aid to the -Ephesian elders, 
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any of you ; not because \m have not the rigl\t, but to 9 
make ourselves an* ensample unto you, that ye should 
imitate us. For even when we were with you, this we 10 
commanded you, If any will not work, neither let him 
eat. For we hear of some that walk among you dis- \i 
orderly, *that work not at all, but are busybodies. Now ra 
them that are such we command and exhort in the 

‘Ye yourselves know that these hands minwlcred unto my 
necessities, and to tlicin that were with me’ 34). I'Jie 

last of this quotation shews that the ^Costlc supported, 

or helped to support, his tellow missionaries. J 

tbat we miffht not burden any of yow: the motive for 
undertaking this manual work, llie Apostle was not unwilling 
to accept the means of support when this W’as freely given him, 
rjic Pliilippians sent him contributions to Thcssalonica (Phil, iv, 
j6), Corinth (s Cor. xi. 9), and Rome (Phil. iv. 14), 

9 . Paul recognized the right of the Christian tcacjier to be 
maintained by those who enjoy the benefit of his instrut lions I'ef. 
j Thess. ii. 6; 1 Cor. ix. 3-ia). The Apostle had this right : but 
he did not use it, in order as he says, ‘ that wc may cause no 
hindrance to the gospel of Chri.st* (verse la). The right wa.s 
recognized by Christ ;Matt. x. 9, io\ 

an enaamplf : in industry and independence. 

ixnitata ut : in this particular of working for your own living. 

10. avni whan we were with yon: shewing that even then 
the Apostle perceived the danger of the sclfYkh indolence he i-. 
here condemning. 

this we oomsnanded yon : i. c. the command that follows, 

,tf Miy, &c. Idlers are not to be fed from the funds of the 
church. 

11. weh^: cviDcnllje report.s that had reached the Apostle 
after the time of waiting* the prfiious Epistle ; therefore not 
brought by Timothy (i Thess. iii. 6 . 

work not . . . aro bnaybodlea. In Greek these expressions 
arc repn^ynted by two very similar words. might say ‘busy- 
bodies not minding their owti business.' 

12. oomnand: with apostolic authority. 

onkort In tko Lord Jooiui tfhrMs urge and ]llead dn the 
ground of their relation t^Jesus Christ and for his iNike, that his 
name be not dishonoured, and tha^ his grace le recognized by 
diligence in work to please him. This is raising the duty of 
daily work to the rank of Chrisrian, service. It is a Christian 
duty to be gaming an honest, independent livehbood. 
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LorH Jc§us Christ, that with quietness they work, and 

13 eat their own bread. But ye, brethren, be not weary in 

14 well-doing. And if any man obeyeth not our word by 
this epistle, note that man, that ye have no company 

r- « — 

with, qtiietiiass : in opposition to the noisy, fussy behaviour 
of the busybodies. ’ * 

their 'own lirefi^ : which they have earned, notahe bread of 
their fellow members, taken by an abuse of Christian brotherly 
kindness, 

13 . But ye, ta^thren : the rest of the church, as distinct from 
the idlers and Uaf 

well-doing, j^’hrysostom understood this to refer to the work 
of Christian rhariLr in relieving the poor, the abuse of which by 
the idlers would ^end to check it altogether. But there is no 
evidence that the word was ever used iii that limiteji sense. In 
the LXX it is used of doing good generally as opposed to doing 
evil ; thus we read, * to do (*vil» or io do good* (Lev, v. 4)’. This 
is the only meaning in the Grimm-Thayer Dictionary, and it 
is adopted by most modern commentators heVe, e. g. Ellicott, 
Sehmiedm, Garrod, The antithesis is to the conduct of the 
nljors. They have grown wearj^ of work. To the church at large 
Apostle pives this admonition not to follow their evil example, 
'riic saying is repealed in Gal. vi. 9, though with a slight variation 
in the Gr^ek tenns. < 

14 . This sentence seems simple enough : and^et three distinct 
interpretations of it have been maintained, viz. (i) Joining the 
phrase by this epistle to the w'ords that follow, ‘note that man by 
means of this epistlb,’ i. c. ‘ use the epistle as a standard and rule 
by which to prove the unworthincss of his behaviour.* This is an 
unlikely meaning. To write of noting a man by an epistle is 
a strange c.xpression. (2) Translating the phrase ‘ by /Ai^epi|^tlc * 
and understanding it to refer loan epistle the Apostle is expecting 
to receive .from Thessalonica, in whio's, as 'he directs, his corre- 
spondents arc to give him ihe offci-kJcr’s vnamc. ‘This also is 
improbable, seeing that wc have not met with the slightest allusion 
to the Apostle’s expectation of any such letter. (3) We come Ihere- 
tbre to the third interpreiation : associating the phra!|p ‘ by this 
epistle * with the preceding words. This gives good sense and is 
the^meaning suggested by the punctuation of both the A. V, rnd 
the R. V. *Thus the reference? anybody who is disobedient to 
what Paul has just been saying in this ^nsUe, especially concerning 
his rebuke of indolence and kis directions about honest industry. 
If any man will not follow out these directions, but will continue to 
beliiv'c as an idle busybody, his fellow church members are not 
to associate with him. There is no indication of a formal act of 
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will) him, to the end that he may he ashamed. And 15 
yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish ' him 
as a brother. , 

Now the Lord of peabe himself give'^^ou peace at iG 
all times in all ways. The Lord be with you all. 


ceiibUPc, much less can we see here a rule for excommunication. 
Quiet withdrawal from friendly intercourse is all that is suggested. 
This silent rebuke should lead the odeuder to be ashamed of his 
conduct. 

15. The offender is to be treated in a CheS^jf^spirit. The 
church is not to^forgdt that lie is still a broth«y|r^lherefore he 
should receive kindly admonition. Cf. Christ’s lircctions for the 
treatment of an offending brotJicr (Mall, xviii. 

iii. j6-i8. Benediction and salutation. Drawing to a conclusion 
the Aptostle praj's for abiding peace and Christ’s presence to be 
enjoyed by hia^rcaders. He adds the token of n salutation in his 
own handwriting and ends with the benediction. 

16. tile Xiord of paaoa: probably meaning ’ God/ because of 
tlie parallel phrase in the earlier Epistle— ‘the God of peace ^ 
(x Thoss. V. §ce note on that' versed But Mrl Garrod 
understands the phrase to refer to Christ, as ‘ the Lord ’ represents 
Christ elsewhere in our Epistle. Paul docs not secn^ to discriminate 
between God and Christ in this place. 

give 70U peOiDe : not meaning the ceasing of divisions and 
quarrels. Nonesuch existed at Thessalonica. The irregularities 
referred to had^ not issued in any brcacJi the ^acc. In 
Hebrew the word rendered ‘peace’ also means ‘welfare.’ P 
has sorueUiing of this wider meaning in the N. 1 '. The Apostle 
desires foi» his readers true welfare in peacefulness of’ soul 
and life. ^ 

Oit aU tlmos 3 cv^ titles of trial, such as the Thessalonians 
had to pass |j|iirough. • « , «, ^ 

in. i |41 ways 3 by all sorts ofleamhgs of Providence, 041 things^ 
working together for the good of God’s people. 

Tlie Stord “be with, &c. j^videnlly it is Christ’s presence that 
the ApostlS here desires for ]|is friends, since the title ‘ the Lord ’ 
wh^ standing by itself in this Epistle represents Christ. Thus the 
Apostle contemplates that pn:senc%or Christ with Ciifistians on 
earth Ivhich oufvLord him^lf had piromised (cf. Matt. xxviiL no). 

you all 3 including in j&rtlcolar (1) Those who were distressed 
by the death of friends and relatives, (a) those who were jupsefc by 
the idea of the speedy coming of Christ, (3) those who were 
especially selected for persecutidtu 
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17 The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which 

18 is the token in every epistle: so I write, I'he grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.» 

IV. mine own hand. These two concludini? verses were 
written by Paul himself, the Epistle having been written as 
a whole, by dictation to an amanuensis. In Rom. :tvi. 22 the 
amanuensis appends his own salutation. 

tha tokan, 8 cc. This expression has been used as a ground 
for discrediting the genuineness of the Epistle. Certainly it seems 
strange that the Apostle shonld have to guard his readers against 
forged epistlg^JV^ early. Is it likely that any ^uch should have 
been sent to thftTlicssalonians so •^oon after the founding of tlic 
church ? Who vbiuIU be at the pains to do this ? Whatt would be 
his motive? WJkannot answer these questions from our limited 
knowledge. Doulitless there were currents in the life of the early 
church of which little or no trace has been Icfl in history.- We 
must not forget that Paul had been carrying on his apostolic 
labours for some eighteen years when he wrote tins ■Epistle, during 
much of which time jealous rivals and pronounced antagonists 
would have been seeking opportunities to hinder him. Then ii. a 
suggests the possible existence of a fictitious letter. 

la overy eplstla. Another difficulty here meets us. This is 
only the second of the Pauline Epistles. Yet the Apostle writes a.i 
though there w»cre quite a number of epistles in which the custom 
here described was observed. But (ri we do not know but that 
he may have written several other epistles which have been lost ; 
(a'l he may, mean that he has started a custom which he will 
observe with all subsequent epistles. This is to be the authenti- 
cation. Though the epistle will be written by an amanuensis it 
will always conclude with a salutation in Paul's own hand- 
writing. 

■o Z write: i. c« these very words and the benediction that 
follows are written by the Apostle’s ofvn hfcnd. 

18 . The usual concluding benedictian. Srce note En 1 Thess. v. 
q8. 

all. The one addition to the words of the benediction at the 
end of the previous Epistle, possibly written hefe, as at the end of 
verse 16^ for the advantage of those virious classes whtfte troubles 
orjdcfects have been deferred to in the Epistle, especially anybody 
to whom verses 13 and T4 might apply. No one is to be exclpdcd. 
May the grace be given to faulty brethren as well as to the 'more 
worthy members ! ' 

The subscription of the A. V. stating that the Epistle was ‘written 
fre m Athens ' disappears from the R. V. as it certainly was not in 
the original text. Moreover it is incorrect : see Introduction, p. 5. 



THE EPISTLE OF PAljl. TO THE 


GALATIANS 


Paul, an apostle (not from men, neithef^Rwough man, i 

— f 

Introductory Statement. ^ 

1. i>5. Opening salutation. Paul, describing himself ns a 
Divinely appointed apostle, and associating all the Christians 
who are with him in his greeting to the churches of Galatia, 
wishes them spiritual prosperity from God and from Christ who 
gave himself for their deliverance. 

1 , Apostle: lit. ♦one sent,’ ‘a messenger,’ from a Greek root 
that corresponds to the Latin root of the word ‘missionary/ 
which also means ‘one sent.* The word was used in classic 
Greek for an ambassador, one who represents the sender with 
some authority, but in the later Greek it is used in its primitive, 
simple meaning (cf, John xiii. i6, ‘one that is sent/ the same 
Greek word, apostoloSf that is elsewhere rendered ‘apostle’). 

It is doubtful whether the word (or its Aramaic equivalent) was 
used as an official title of the Twelve by Jesus Christ It is very 
rarely applied to them in the gospels ; but after the resurrection 
of Christ, when these men took the lead in the church, it became 
their recognized title. The word was stilt sometimes used in 
a wider and more ge.'ieral ^ense, and thus applied to Barnabas 
(Acts xiv. 14^, and Pauh appar^tly, to two of his friends, 
Andronicus and Junias, with othefs fRom. xvi. 7). I.atcf in the 
hrst century it was given to kn order of ministry in the church, 
as we I am' from Tk$ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles^ a 
primitive cflhrch manual. Bt^ Paul nearly always uses it in the 
stri^r sense as the title of the Twelve, which title with its implied 
gifts and authority he claims for himself. Plainly that is the 
meaning here. It occurs imthe opening words of all his £pistles 
except those to his Macedonian friends, the Philmpians and the 
Thessalonians, and the little private letter, to Pbilcmon. But 
nowhere else is it placed so emphatically as in the opening of 
Galatians. Here it is accompanied by no humbler title, such as 

t») S 
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but through Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised 
2 him from the dead), and all the brethren which are with 


‘a servant of Jesus Christ/ which precedes it in Romans (i. i), 
and it is followed by words that accentuate its importance. Paul 
felt it necessary to assert his claims more forcibly when writing 
to the Galatians than in any other Epistle. The note'of authority 
that pervades this Epistle is struck in its very first words. 

not erom>'men; not of human origin. The source and 
fountain of his apostleship is not human. Since he was not one 
of the original Twelve his opponents might assert that this was 
the case, perhaps to his designation for missionary work 

by the church Antio^ (see Acts xiii. 2^ 3). 

nolihor th^ingii man a better ‘ a man/ No human agent by 
ordaining him nad conferred on him the grace of apostleship. 
The first clause refers to the ongin of the apostleship, the second 
to the immediate gift of it. Neither a human'' source nor human 
instrumentality had brought this gift to Paul* 

thnmgli Joins Ohilit } in antithesis to ^neither through man. ’ 
Paul claims to have been appointed directly by Christ himself. 

Mid Hod till FntJior 3 in antithesis to * not from men.’ The 
original source of the apostleship is in God, His will and grace. 
It is always taught by Paul that the primary disposal of men's 
Jives and destinies is with God the Father, rather than with Jesus 
Christ. Paul does not here say when and how he received his 
apostolic mission, but further on (verse 15) his reference to his 
conversion leads us to think that it was at the same time, i. e. in 
the amazing experience that befell him on the road to Damascus 
(Acts ix). ** 

Who ratoid blm, dec. It is the teaching, of Paul generally 
not that Jesus rose, by himself, in his own power, but that it was 
God who raised him from the dead (cf. Rom. iv. 04 ; 1 Cor. vi, 14, 
XV. *5 ; a Cor. iv, iiff &c.), as it is also the teachdi^ of the N. T. 
generally (cf. Acts iii. 15, iv. 10; t. si), llie subject is 

here introduced to account fe^ Paul’s 'tladra <5:0 have fcfeertappointed 
by God through Christ, although hoi^had not been a^ciated with 
our Lord during his earthly life, like the other apostles. He had 
been dalled by the risen Christ and his at)poiiltment came from 
the same source '’as Christ’s resurrtetion, the supreme authority 
o#God. ^ »' 

g. aadnH the tiMt]ueB,Uc. The question as to who these 
brethren might have been depends on^the date and {dace of writing 
the EpisUe (see liftFodttction, p. 67 It). Ligbtfoot; supposing 
it to Im written from Macedonia or Achaia dunilg PauPa second 
toar through those parts, Considers that the company perhaps 
included Timothy (a Cor. i. i), Erastus (Acts xix. ti2), Titus and 
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me, unto the churches of Galatia : Grace to you and peace 3 
from God the Father, and our la)rd Jesus Christ, who 4 
ga^e himself for our sin^, that he might deliver us out 
of this preseijt evil world, according to the ufill of our 

two brethren from Corinth (a Cor, viii. 16-34), possibly 
Tychiciis Jhd Trophimus (Acts xx. 4, 5), who afterwards 
accompanied him on his return to Asia, though it may be that 
these men were no other than the two brethren from Corinth. 
Prof. Ramsay, regarding Antioch as thp place from which the 
Epistle was written, understands this clause to refer to the church 
in that city, which was the mother church of the churches, 

as it had sent out the missionaries Paul and BarnaMa(ActS xiil. a), 
whose authentication therefore, he thinks, the jjaposUe is here 
giving. But would he not have named the church explicitly if 
that had been the case? Besides, the general character of the 
clause scarcely suggests an ofliicial authentication. It was the 
Apostle's custom to associate his travelling companions with 
h.imself in his letters, generally proceeding to write in the first 
person plural on that account. But this Epistle to the Galatians 
demanding a more emphatic assertion of apostolic, authority is 
written throughout in the first person singular. 

tlie elnivQlien. Note the plural form. There were separate 
churches in the several towns where the gospel had been planted. 
Each Christian congregation was called a * church.' Subs^uently 
tiie Apostle developed the idea of one Catholic Church compre- 
hending all Christians, both those living in this world and the 
blessed dead, though wi^out ever refusing tho word to the local 
congregations. 

Qalfttlfc See Introduction, p. 58 if. Observe tlie bald style 
of address. Paul trsually adds some descriptive characteristics 
referring to the graces and privileges of the people to whom 
he is writing. Nothing of the kind appears Here, 

3. CHraoo to you nu ponoot a common form of salutation in 

PaUl^ Epiatlet. See notes cti i Thes^. i. i. ^ , 

4 . wlLp girifo UJttMi; Thus early in the Epistle the Apostle 

introduces Christ's sacrifice of himself for the redemption of 
sinners* In'^so doing he puts in tlie forefront of the Epistle the 
fundamental truth which iheeGtlatians have bf^tm to set aside 
in f^our of Jewish ritual (see it* at, iii. i). ^His aim will ^ 
bring them back to. this truth. o . < ' v . 

fbc oav nton. The Gf||efc expression, if we follow the MS. 
reading accepted by Tisebendorf and JUghtibot, is that used m the 
O. T. for ain^ofierings* Thus it means that Jesus gave himself im 
a sacrifice in order that our sins might be forgivetu 

weeM: ^age *7 The word is used bcilh sensmiw >lf 

S 2 
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£ God and Father : to whom be the glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

6 I marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him that 


we take it to stand for ^ world/ then it means the world as it now 
is, in its present state of corruption. The Jews were accustomed 
to distinguish between ‘ this age/ a dark and evil age, and ^ the 
age to come/ the glorious Messianic age. 

Moovdlng to tho wlU of out Ood, &c. This is all in 
accordance with God’s will, i. e. both the deliverance itself and 
the means bv^.hich it is effected, Christ’s sacrifice of himself 
for our sins, i 

5. whom I God. The glory is ascribed to God. It was 
a Rabbinical cu^com to interject a doxology when the name of God 
was mentioned. With Paul there is more than obedience to 
custom. He writes with real feeling. 

i. 6»io. The Galaiian perversion, Paul is astonished at the 
quickness with which the Galatians are being turned aside from 
his gospel If the most authoritative of teachers proclaimed any 
gospel different from that which they had received at first, he 
would deserve to be accursed. Paul is not to be stayed by con- 
siderations as to whether he may give offence in the determined 
stand he is taking; if he were influenced by such motives he 
would be no servant of Christ. 

Thus the Apostle plunges at once into the subject of his Epistle 
in a tone of indignant expostulation. This is wholly unlike his 
method in any other of his letters. Elsewhere it is his invariable 
custom to commence with thanksgivings and congratulations. 
He always begins in a spirit of kind appreciativeness and Christian 
courtesy by gladly enumerating the merits of his correspondents 
and expressing his joy ‘at their progress. Even when writing 
his First Epistle to the Corinthiansewhetein he has occasion to 
introduce several matters of fault-liNdingf* be is careful to begin 
by gratefully referring to the one point of progress that he can 
discover in the very imperfect church, and tiiercfore be con- 
gratulates them on their growth in knowledge, eloquence, and 
various gifts, thdugh he cannot speak of their growth in grace. 
Bht here there is nothing of the kind. The churches had (been 
named at*first in the baldest<way, without the ascription to them 
of any attributes ; now they are addressed without the recognition 
of any merits in them. This is a painful letter. It must ^ve 
distressed the readers, as we may be sure the writer was pmned 
in having to send it. 

e. X marvel. Observe the startling and abrupt commencemcDt. 
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called you in the grace of Christ unto a different gospel ; 


The declension of the Galatians is so swift that it is a matter 
of astonishment to the Apostle. 

■o q^nlokly. This phrase lias given rise to much discussion 
concerning the date of the Epistle. Those who favour an early 
date point to it as a reason for supposing that it could not have 
been written long after the founding of the Galatian churches. 
But may not the word ^ quickly ' here have reference not to the 
time of the conversion of the Galatians, but to the time of the 
visi^ of the disturbing teachers who had come from Jerusalem? 
They had been but a short time among these, Galatians when 
the fickle people came right round to their viewsir.^J4 was a quick 
process of perversion. Lightfoot suggests that tlw word rendered 
quickly {iachcos) may here signify ‘readily/ ‘ras*|y.' 

removing: as in the R. V., not ‘removed' as in the A,V. 
The verb is in the present tense and thus it indicates a process 
still going on. The perversion is not yet complete. Paul hastens 
to arrest it before it goes any further. The word is used for 
military desertion, and also for a change in religious opinion. 
Lightfoot cites the case of Dionysius of Heraclea who from being 
a StoiO became an Epicurean and therefore was said to have 
become a ‘turncoat/ These Galatians were becoming ‘turn- 
coats.* * 

ftom him tliat called you: fiom God. So serious a view 
does Paul take of this perversion. He has not yet said in what 
it consists ; but he begins by characterizing it in the gravest 
terras, thit the essential significance of it may be felt. 

In tlic giraoe, &c. : or, ‘ by the grace/ according to a familiar 
Hebraism. * 

dUrerent. The Revisers have followed Lightfoot in sub- 
stituting this word for ‘ another/ the term in the A.V. The Greek 
word {heteron) is not the same as that rendered ‘another' {alio) 
in the next verse, and Lightfoot took it to indicate difference in 
kind and the second^word simply to mean an additional one 
of the same %ind. TiRus tlfb two clauses would mean 'that the 
Galatians were being perverted towards a different kind of gospel 
which wa^ not really another gospel because it was no gospel 
at all. Bu| Prof. Ramsay has shewn that this distinction is not 
borne out by usage and that tlte exact reverse is the case. Accord- 
ingly if we retained the present punctuation we should read the 
passage as meaning * a second gosplll, which indeed ts*not really 
a different gospel,' because all the ftpostles preached essentially 
the same gospel. But would Paul say that here? Surely he 
would not allow that the intrusive teachers who were leading 
the Galatians astray were preaching his gospel; and verse 9 
distinctly brings up the idea of an essentially different gospel. 
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1 which is not another gospel : only there are some that 

8 trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of Christ. But 
though we, or an angel from heaven, should preach unto 
you any gospel other than that which we preached unto 

9 you, let him be anathema. As we have said before, so 

— — I — ■ 

A third possibility is suggested by a change in the punctuation 
ot* the following verse. 

7 . Lipsius rejects the idea just described and understands 'not 
another gospel' to mean ‘no gospel at all/ But the Amerfcan 
Revisers pr^yiM^ to remove the colot^ that occurs in the R. V. 
after the first pve words of this verse— a perfectly legitimate 
treatment of thrf text, since there were no punctuation marks in 
the original MSS. Then they read *b different gospel which 
is nothing else save that there arc some that . . . would pervert 
the gospel of Christ* That is to say, this other gospel they 
offer is only a perversion of the one true gospel. This view is 
advocated by the German classical scholar Prof. Blass and favoured 
by Prof. Ramsay. 

8. we. It has been suggested that Paul’s actions in bringing 
to the Galatians the decision of the Jerusalem council (Acts xvi. 
4') and in circumcising Timothy (xvi, 3^ may have given rbe to 
the supposition that Paul had modified his views and come round 
somewhat to the position of the Judaizing party. The Apostle 
repudiates the notion. 

an uLgol from haavati. Some of the Galatians bad taken 
Paul for * Hermes,' the wing-footed messenger god, i, c. the Greek 
angel (Acts xiv. za). He seems to be alluding to that incident 
here, and again in iv. 14, ^cre he says, ‘ye received me 
as an angel of God,' Now Paul is so absolutely sure of the 
one gospel he has preached to the Galatians that even if, on 
superhuman authority, something else were preached as the 
gospel the preacher must be ffcnou^ced.*^ It may be said that 
this is the language of bigotry and intolerance. oBut observe, 
It rests on tKe assurance of experience; it is the language of an 
apostle raissionaty addressing his own converts with whom 
other people have been wantonly interfering; and the Apostle 
does not propose'to take any extemnl action, affor^ing^ precedent 
fifr Inquisitors with their autos da je, ^ *>- 

Miatliema : a Grc^k woid, liU ‘ devoted ' ; m the first instance 
used in a 'good sense for that which, is consecrated to God and 
therefore forbidden to be handled prbfanely ; then used in a bad 
sense for that which is devoted to destruction or miseiy, an 
accursed thing or person (cf. Deut vii. 26). 

8. Aa we have said before : not referring to the previous verse. 
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say 1 now again, If any man preacheth unto you any 
gospel other than that which ye received, let him be 
anathema. For am I now persuading men, or God? or 10 
am I seeking to please men? if I were still pleasing 
men, I should not be a servant of Christ. 

For I ^ake known to you, brethren, as touching the n 

The language points to utterance by word of mouth, and th^t on 
some quite distinct occasion. Probably the Apostle is reminding 
his readers of what he had said during his second visit to Galatia. 

He had then warned them against any teachin^tl%t would lead 
them away from the gospel they had receive when lie and 
Barnabas had been preaching among them on the ?r first missionary 
journey. This shews that the danger of the perversion had been 
perceived by Paul as early as his second journey, 

wliloh ya vaoaivad: an advance on the expression in the 
previous sentence where Paul had said * which we preached.* 
There had been more than the proclamation of the gospel; ft hiid 
been welcomed by the Galatians. To turn from it now would be 
to shew inconsistency, would be to belie their own htstoiy. 

10. This implies that the Apostle had been charged with un- 
worthily shifting his ground to win favour, by a misjudging of 
his policy of becoming ^all things to all men,* perhaps with 
reference to his action In the matters of the Jerusalem decree 
nnd the circumcision of Timothy. But what he has just said is 
n repudiation of all vacillating conduct. After that vehement 
outburst, so clear and uncompromising, will lys enemies venture 
to accuse him of mincing words to win the approval of men ? 
ptmivadiag men : to regard him favourably, 
ov We cannot actually speak of persuSdhig God. Paul 
means seeking God's favour and approval. ^ 

servant : lit. < siqye.* Contraiy to his common custom Paul 
has not introduced this title^f himself at the opening of thq Epistle. 
Yet he will not keep if back even fridn the restive Galatians, He 
is not ashamed of it. He counts it his supreme honour to the 
slave of Christ. But to seek to please men as the chief aim of his 
life would he the abandonment of the sertice of Christ. 

L Personal Defence L ii— ii. at. 

i. 1 1 -1 7. Pat^s account ^ his ino»eonversion, The Apostle now 
embarks on hki ^apologia. His first aim is to shew from the facts 
of his life^'hlstory that he was not dependent on any human 
source for the gospel he had preached in Galatia. To begin with, 
his conversion was brought about directly by means of a revelation 
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gospel which was preached by tnC) that it is not after man. 
I a For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught 
it, but it came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ. 


of Jesus Christ He had been a loyal Jew of exceptional zeal 
when God, who from his birth had destined him to his apostolic 
mission, was pleased to give him an inward revelatidh of Christ 
lor the purpose of sending him as a preacher to the Gentiles. 
Immediately after this Paul refrained from consulting any human 
being, and did not go up to Jcnisalem to see the apostles, but 
retired in seclusion to Arabia, whence he returned direct to 
Damascus, 

11. Z make wiown: the Apostle^s customary phrase in making 
some new asscii^ion, declaring something that was not in his 
previous teaching (cf. i Cor. xv. t ; 2 Cor. viii. i). The correlative 
to this when reference is made to what has been previously 
taught, or at all events ought to be familiar, is Know ye not?' 
(Rom. vi. 16). 

. not after man: not according to a human standard" or 
customary ways of thinking. 

12. neltker did Z reoelve its the usual word for receiving 
a tradition handed down from one to another. It was no mere 
tradition of the church that Paul passed on to the Galatians. 

nor was Z tauglit It. Paul had not been taken in hand by 
Christian teachers to be trained in the doctrines of the faith. This 
may seem to contradict the record in Acts where wc read of the 
commission of Ananias. But that record says nothing of teaching ; 
it only mentions two things done for Paul through the instnimen- 
tality of the Dampens disciple— -the restoration of bis sight and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, followed by his baptism (Acts ix. 17, 18). 

tkionfli ravalatiott. Paul claims to^havc received his gospel 
by means of a Divine revelation. We need not conclude that all 
his knowledge of the details of the life and death of Christ and of 
our Lord’s teachings were communicated tA him in this way. In 
1 Cor. xi. 23-25 he gives an iiccount the lhstitution^Df the Lord's 
Supper which closely corresponds with the synoptic record. It is 
reasonable to suppose that he had this by word of mouth from 
the apostles, or ^ perhaps in some written notes ^containing 
it, togetlier with other reminiscences of our Lord’s life on earth. 
Paul orfly claims to have received his by means of a revelanon. 
Now we know from this Epilfetle and other of his writings what 
this gospel was. It was not tny historical narrative, such as the 
narratives that make up our four gospels. It was the messa^ of 
redemption by means of the death and resurrection of Christ to 
be cnjo>ed on condition of faith in him. 

Jesus Christ ; the subject of the revelation. This w'as making 
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For ye have heard oLmy manner of life in time past in 13 
the Jews* religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted 
the church of God, and made havock of it : and I ad- 14 
vanced in the Jews* religion beyond many of mine own 
age among my countrymen, being more exceedingly 
zealous for the traditions of my fathers. But when it 15 
was the good pleasure of God, who separated me, even 


Christ known, what Paul calls God revealing His Son in him 
Averse 16). When he was made to see Christ and ^under- 

stand him he could perceive the nature and charaeiter of the gospel 
of which Christ is the centre. 

13. rot 76 lubve hoard, &c.: more correctly, ‘yc heard'; 
perhaps ^because Paul had confessed it ; possibly because his 
opponents had busied themselves to circulate the talc. 

th6 Jews’ roUgloii : lit. ^Judaism,' but with reference to its 
pi'actices rather than its beliefs. Paul had been a rigid observer 
of Jewish rites. 

th# ohtixoh of Ood. The word * church Micre does not 
represent any one local community. It points to Christians 
generally. This is the earliest reference in Paul to this larger 
sense of the word. 

mado havook. Lightfoot has ^ devastated/ 

Id. of mlao own a|re. The Revisers wisely adopted this 
phrase from Lightfoot in preference to * my equals ' in the A. V. 

917 oonnteTiBdn : Jews, Plul is writing to Gentiles. 

more azooodlngly lealoxii: i. c. than ^Sthcr Jews of his 
own age. 

tradltloiMs not the law, but Rabbinical details, pretended 
explanations and applications of the law, often false to its spirit and 
purpose, as Jesus Christ shewed (cf. Mark vii. 8). Thus Paul’s 
conduct was the exact opp^ite to that of Christ, whose pryicipal 
polemic was^against tfte traditions \;fhich his future chief Apostle 
once so aealoiisly advocated. 

18. tko gfood jdMumvo. Though this word originally meant no 
more than choice, i. e. that which one is well pleased to do, in the 
Bib^ it has come to mean fafotirablc choice, and when applied to 
God, that which He chooses to do for the good of those to. whom He 
is gracious, or simply His plcasur# in them (cf. applied to men, 
Rom. XV. 96 ; 1 Thess. ii. $ ; applied to God, Matt. hi. 17). Paul 
counts it as a favour that God chose him to be an apostle. 

MpaJdttdt marked off from others for a special calling. 
This, Paul recognizes, had been done from his vety birth. Cf. 
‘separated unto the gospel of God ' ■ Rom. i. i,. 
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from my mother s womb, and called me through his grace, 
i6 to reveal his Son in the, that I might preach him among 
the Gentiles; immediately I conferred not with flesh 

oalM nit. Tliat came later, in the revelation on the road 
to Damascus. ^ 

thxongh hit irvMo. The call was brought about by reason 
of God's free favour, not on account of any merit or claim on the 
part of the man called. This does not exclude essentia! fitness in 
gifts and Capacities as a reason for the call, a fitness which is 
implied in the previous idea of being marked off from birth for 
the special v«f^^n. ^ 

16 . to i^evMi&hii flton ia mo. Two explanations of this phrase 
have been maintained ; (i) Taking the preposition ‘ in* according 
to a common Hebraistic usage as instrumental and equivalent to * by 
means of/ so that the expression would mean * to reveal his Son by 
means of me/ i. e. in Paul’s preaching of the gospel. This is 
^ Lightfoot’s view ; he points out that the next clause describes that 
preaching and he calls attention to similar statements elsewhere, 
c.g. ‘they glorified God in me * (verse 24% Le. on account of me 
(cf. a Cor, xiii. 3 ; Phil. i. 30 ; i Tim. i. 16), (a) Understanding 
the phrase to refer to an internal revelation enjoyed by the Apostle 
himself. This view is maintained by IJpsius, Pfleidcrer, and most 
other interpreters. (<i) It has strongly in its favour the fisict that 
Paul has just been mentioninga revelation made to him in tbewords. 
‘ through revelation of Jesus Christ * (verse ia>. It is required 
by the context Without this idea there would be no mention of 
PauPs conversion in the autobiographical sketch. He speaks of his 
Divine destiny, th^ of his call, next comes this phrase, and the 
mission to fhe Gentiles follows. Thus it comes in just at the right 
plaice to refer to his conversion. The revelation would seem to be 
the great occurrence on the road to Damascus which turned the 
course of Paurs life. That it is here said to be internal need not 
disturb us. The narrative in Acts implies that the manifestation 
of ‘Christ was made to Paul plonc, afid wsfe not peiteived by hia 
companions, which shews that it was not physically objective, 
though it was not the less real, n real revelation made by God 
to Paul, not a creation of his own imagination (see Actfi ix. 7). 

1|At X iiilfht praaidi, &c. Pai6 connects his conversion with 
his mtssion. The revelation was made to him in order that he 
might become a preacher. * 

aaaumr llht Oo&tUaar tile specif!^ sphere of PauPs mission, 
of interest to the Galatians who were Gentiles, and bearing on 
the object of the Epistle which is to maintain l^uFs own gospel 
with freer outlook for the Gentiles as against the interference 
of Jitdaizcrs. 
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and blood : neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which i 
were apostles before me : but I went away into Arabia ; 
and again 1 returned unto Damascus. 

iamadiaUly Z oonterxed not, &c. The Apostle's point is that 
he did not derive his gospel from men — that he had it direct fi*pm 
God. PrdVing this be shews how he went away immediately after 
his conversion into seclusion without any conference with the 
Christians who might be supposed to have instructed him. The 
word * immediately * does not exclude later conferences. 

fleiOi and lAood. A common Hebraism for ‘ man * is ^ flesh.' 
Evidently the fuller expression has the same iivc^^ 4 Pg ; cC ' flesh 
and bloc^ hath not revealed it unto thee* (Matt, xvw 17); i. e. it 
was not revealed by any human being. * 

17. up to JoniMilem. Not simply as we say ^ up tp London ' 
as to the capital, but because tht: city is only reached by ascending 
to a great height, since it is about 2,000 feet above the sea level. 
Thus leaving Jerusalem is called ‘going down * (cf. Acts xviii. aa, 
xxiv. 1), 

apoatlM MbM mo : the Twelve and possibly also James the 
Lord*s brother (cf. verse 19). It would have been most natural 
lor a new convert who felt himself called to a great mission to 
have consulted the leaders of the church, his seniors in the faith, 
on the subjett. We do not know why Paul declined to do so, 
perhaps because he feared they would not welcome the persecutor 
so suddenly turned disciple. Doubts may be felt as to whether 
he acted wisely in this matter. Possibly if he had taken the 
Jerusalem church into his confldence future troubles and misunder- 
standings, to be discussed in this Epistle, roighf have been avoided. 
But it looks as though Paul had been overwhelmed with a torrent 
of ideas and feelings which simply drove him into seclusion, where 
he might adjust himself to his entirely altered view of truth and 
his entirely new conception of his own vocation. So we read 
how, when Jesus atliis baptism had consecrated himself to his 
great mission, * straightwa/the Sp^t driveth him forth into the 
wilderness* (Mark i. la). 

Atalilaz probably the desert couptiy in the environs of 
Damascus and to the south, which was reckoned part of Arabia 
at this time. It is not to supposed that Paul went there to 
prtAch to the Bedouin. No doubt he only sought solitude for his 
own meditations. This journey Arabia is not mentioned in 
Acts. We, have it here on the unquestionable authority of the 
traveller himself. 

Again 1 caturned. Paul has not ^et stated that he had 
previously been to Damasais as r^orded m Acts *, but this phrase 
implies that fact and thus indirectly confirms Luke*s narrative. 
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18 Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to visit 

19 Cephas, and tarried with him fifteen days. But other of 
the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord's brother, 

DanMtoni. A most ancient city situated between the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon ranges of mountains, formerly the capital of 
Syria and thus frequently brought into the O. T. history, 'since that 
country was the neighbour and sometimes the enemy of Israel. 
Our knowledge of its history begins with the capture of it by 
David (2 Sam. viii. 3-6). It was overthrown by the Assyrians 
tinder Tiglatli-Pilescr. Subsequently it was possessed by the 
Macedonians«ll'l*then by the Romans, but when Paul was there 
it was in the hands of Aretas. king of Arabia, by whose ethnarch 
it was then governed. Elsewhere Paul states that he escap>ed 
from Damascus through a window, being let down in a basket 
by the wall (3 Cor. xi. 33; cf. Acts ix. 23-25). 

i. 18-24. First visit to JirttsaUm. Paul tells how after three 
years lie visited Cephas at Jerusalem, staying with him a fortnight, 
seeing no other apostle except James the Lord’s brother. He says 
he is speaking the truth in this matter. After this he went into 
Syria and Cilicia without having become personally known to the 
churches of Judeea, only they heard of his conversion and glorified 
God on account of him. 

18 . after three years. Prof. Ramsay states that according 
to the ancient way of speaking about time this might mean only 
between two and three years, so long as it was after the beginning 
of the third year. But, while the instances he cites shew that the 
expression * three Jears ’ might be used for two years and a portion 
of a third, they give no authority for understanding the very 
definite three years' to mean less than that full period. He 
must mean more than three years. The question has been raised 
whether this period is to be reckoned from the date of Paul’s 
conversion or from that of his return tr Damascus. Probably the 
former, in contrast to ‘immediately* ^verse^ifi), Patol had gone 
to Arabia directly after his conversion and not to Jerusalem till 
three years subsequent to that great crisis. 

visit: rather ‘to become acquainted with* (marein of the 
R.VO. ♦ ^ 

^pluuis the Aramaic for Peter (Greek). . * 

flftMA ^bKfa ! long enough for personal acquaintance, much 
too short a time for instructJoif in the gospel and the eajtabli^ment 
ol the great principles of his teaching. 

19 . other of the apostles : any other besides Peter. 

save Jamee. This might mean ‘I did not see any other 
apostle, but 1 did see James.' But the use of the expression ‘ any 
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Now touching the things which I write unto you, behold, 30 
before God, I lie not. Then I came into the regions of 21 
Syria and Cilicia. And I W’as still unknown by face unto zi 
the churches of Judaea which were in Christ : but they 23 


other of th% apostles ' makes it more natural to take the passage to 
mean ' 1 did not see any other apostle except James,' i. e. reckoning 
James as an apostle. Paul used the word apostle occasionally 
ibr others besides the Twelve, e.g. for Andronicus and Junias 
(Rom. xvi. 7). 

tlia ]«ord*a brother t to be distinguished bothj/rom James the 
son of Zebedee and from James the son of Alphei^s (see Mark 
vi. 3). During our Lord's life none of his brethren had believed 
on Iiim (John vii. s'). But Jesus appeared to James after the 
resurrection (i Cor. xv. 7), and a little later we meet with him r>s 
the leader of the church at Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17, xv. 136*., 
xxi. 18 ; Gal. ii, 9,“ 12). Observe the distinction : Paul went up 
to Jerusalem with the sole object of< becoming acquainted with 
Peter, the foremost apostle, preacher, and teacher, not with the 
intention of seeking out James ; but while there he did also see 
James. 

80. A vigorous assertion of the truthfulness of what is now 
stated, amounting to an oath (before CM), implying that Paul's 
opponents had made contrary statements concerning his inter* 
course with the apostles to the intent that he had learnt^ his 
doctrines from them. 

81. the regions of Syria sad Ollloia: a Roman province 
including these two districts— Syria, with the sapital Antioch, ami 
Cilicia, whose chief town, Tarsus, was Paul’s birthplace. Both 
cities became centres of Paul's subsequent missionary work. 
Probably his reason for evangelizing this province was that it 
was *his own country.* 

88. still ankBOwft by ^kosi &;c., and therefore could not be 
learning his lessons #as to the nature of the gospel Crom the 
primitive Christians of Palestine. ^ 

the oharohts of : i. e. others besides that of Jerusalem. 
It is not to be inferred that Paul’s visit to Jerusalem had been so 
sc<^et thA he had not com^ into contact with* the church in that 
city. Nevertheless there is some difficulty in reconciling with 
this what Luke says about Barnabas intr^ucinf Paul ^to the 
apostles* and Paul Agoing in and going out at Jerusalem, preaching 
boldly in the name of'1% Lord* (Acts ix. ^29). Inere is no 
actuid contradiction, since Paul writes of his having seen two 
apostles, and does not deny that he saw the Jerusalem church, 
and Luke does not say that he visited any otheir church* Then it 
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only heard say, He that once persecuted us now i>reacheth 
24 the faith of which he once made havock ; and they 
glorified God in me. 

2 Then after the space of fourteen years I went up 


should be observed that the two writers have difiereAt ends in 
view; for while Paul is simply concerned to shew that he did not 
learn his gospel from the Palestine Christians, Luke is interested 
in tracing out the growth of missionary enteiprises. Still it 
cannot be denied that the two accounts leave very different 
impressions aa^p^the character of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, and 
a later nccoun! in Acts (xxvi. ao) tells of his evangelizing ‘all the 
country of Judsca/ Between the two records we must give Paul's 
own statement the preference as regards accuracy over that of the 
later historian. 

83, tbay only htard: only had reports of Paul, did not 
see him. ^ 

tlie llaltli. This cannot mean ‘ the Christian, religion ' in the 
modern sense of the expression, as that meaning does not seem 
to have been given Jto it so early as our Epistle. In thht primitive 
time the word ‘faith’ is always used for the internal .eimeriencc 
of trust. To preach the faith would seem to be ‘ to proclaim the 
glad tidings of faith in Christ’ (Grimm). Lipsius calls this ‘the 
beli|f in the Messiah as the way of salvation.’ 

8#. gloriflsA Ood : gave glory (o God, prail^ed God. 
in Bie 3 on account of what they heard had happened to me 
and what I was doing In preaching the gospel. 

« 

ii. i-io. Second visit to Jerusalem, Paul declares how in the 
course of fourteen years he again went up to Jerusalem, travelling 
with Barnabas, and accompanied by Titus. This time it was as 
the result of a Divine revelation, and his object was to explain his 
preaching among the heathen tothe jphief V^P^ the church 
in order to prevent his work from failing.* Titus, aiGreek, who 
accompanied him was not compelled to be circumcised by some 
false, spying members of the church to whom Paul and his friends 
would not yield. The leading people at Jerusalem then contri- 
buted nothing to his knowledge and^beliefs ; but on recognizing 
how God was Messing his work among the heathen the three vl ho 
were reckoneAhe pUlars of tke chui^, James, Peter, and John, 
heartily acknowledged him as » brother in ChristiAn wo^ agreeing 
that while they lat^ured among the Jliws, Paul and Barnabas 
should go to the Gentiles, though not forgetting also to care for the 
wants of the poor in the Jerusalem church. 

1. aftov tlio upaioaofi a different preposition {dia) from that 
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again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking Titus also with 



translated ‘after 'at the commencement of the previous paragraph 
(fptttOf verse 18). Strictly rendered it means ‘in the course of,* 
lit. ‘ through.' Still there would be no sense iu tlie note of time 
if Paul did not mean that what he was about to relate occurred at 
the end of that period. 

foiurteeii yoMra. Are we to reckon tht^e fourteen 3*ears from 
the conversion pf Paul, or from his previous visit to Jerusalem? 
Prof, Rarosav considers that the former view must he adopted, 
because Paul is reckoning everything from his conversion and 
regarding all the later events in relation to that supreme crisis of 
his life. Mr. Turner id the article on ‘ Clironolc^yi' in Hastings' 
Diciimtary af the. BibU and Harnack also count the 'ib^rtecn years 
from the conversion. Nevertheless Lightfoot^ is followed by 
Lipsius in taking ,ifie fourteen years on from the first visit to 
Jerusalem, and there Is much in favour of that view. The 
repeated use of the word 4 hen ’ (i. 18, ai, ii. 1) seems to indicate 
a regular chronological succession of events. Besides, Paul would 
wish to mark the periods during which he had no intercourse with 
the apostles ; and further the use. of the expression Mn the course 
of' so many yeslrs excludes from this period another visit to 
Jerusalem previously named. On the whole, therefore, it seems 
desirable to reckon the fourteen years from the previous visit. 

with Bamalms, Paul accompanies Barnabas who is the 
senior Christian teacher* We learn from Acts iv* 36 that Barnabas 
was a Levite from Cyprus, who had sold land for the benefit of the 
poor, and who subsequently commended Paul to the church at 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 27). At a later time he fetched Paul from 
Tarsus to Antioch (xi. 35, a6). The two friendi* brought the gills 
from the church at Antioch for the relief of the church at Jerusalem 
during a famine (xi. 30), and afterwards travelled together on 
what is now known as Paul's ^ first missionary journey ' (xiii. x fC), 
and together were deputed to go up to the Jerusalem conference 
(xv. 3) ; they parted co^iipanv oq the eve of the ‘ second missionary 
journey ’ (xv. 36-3^). Jho Qalatians would have a special iateroa t 
in hearing anything about Barnabas ^ince the misshmaty journey 
in which he and Paul were together was Uirough thoir towns^and 
Barnabas Was one of the founders of their churches. 

takiiMirWtiuv also. The relation of Titus to Paul was entirely 
diiieasnt from tl][at of Bama^s. He was a voungi^isciple and 
attendant of the Apostle. He is not gfientioned in and all we 
know of him is gathered fi’Om Paul’s epistles, which shew that he 
was a Qentile whom the Afostle employed as bis travelling com<> 
panion and occasional messenger. Thus was sent to, Corinth and 
anxiously awaited at Troas by Paul (a Cor. ii. 13). But it was not 
till Paul reached Macedonia that Titus met him with news of the 
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2 me. And I went up by revelation ; and I laid before 
them the gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, but 
privately before them who were of repute, lest by any 

3 means I should be running, or had run, in vain. But not 


Corinthian church (a Cor. vii. 6, 7, 13-15). Titus then sent 
back to Corinth with the Second Epistle, in charg:e^of the collection 
for the Jerusalem poor (a Cor. viii. 6, i7\ One ^ of the Pastoral 
Epistles is addressed to him, and from this we learn that at some 
later time Paul had left him ih Crete to set tilings in order and 
appoint elderajn the island (Titus i. 5). 

8. by on : either made directly to himself, or through 

one of the Christian prophets. 

the goapel which X preach. This implies that there was 
some doubt among the Jerusalem Christians as to what Paul 
was preaching. The main message of the Christian missionaries 
was the same in all cases— the preaching of Jesus as Christ, of his 
resurrection, and of salvation through him. Nor was there any 
unwillingness on the part of the Jewish Christians to admit 
Gentiles to the church— if they would become proselytes to 
Judaism and observe the law. But Paul was dispensing with 
this condition and that was especially his gospel. 

prlvntcly. This docs not exclude a subsequent public meet- 
ing with the whole church. The explanation of his peculiar 
doctrinal standpoint was private. 

them wbo were of repute : or * who are ’ ; there is no verb 
in the original Greek. Verse 9 shews who these were, viz. 
James, Cephas, apd John, though perhaps other leaders arc also 
included here in the less definite expression. There is nothing 
satirical in the phrase, though the emphatic repetition of it 
verse 9) may convey a touch of irony. 

•bculd bt numlug, &c. : referring to bis present and past 
work. The illustration is from the Gre<^: stadium-^a favourite 
form of illustration with Paul (cf. i (^r. a6). 

bad ranf referring tot bis past work, the good results of 
which were endangered. 

la vain. It could not be that Paul was in doubt as to the 
correctness of hir. teaching. His attitude in this Epn^tle is that of 
stfeb perfect independence of hutn^ authority that he could not 
mean he any hesitatiog abouf what he was doing tul he 
obtained the sanction of thp Jerusalem leaders. His fear must 
have been lest the influence of the j[^usalem church should be 
exercised to hinder his missionary labours among the heathen ; and 
it was to prevent that disaster that he explained hi$ teaching in 
a private conference with the chief apostles, in the hope of eliciting 
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even Titus who was with me, being a Greek, was com* 
pelled to be circumcised ; and that because of the false 4 


their sympathy, ile did not require their sanction; but he 
deprecated the hindrance that their disapproval would have 
caused. 

3. Was Titus circumcised? The verse may be read in agree- 
ment with either answer to this question. It may mean thdt 

, the known fact of bis circumcision was not brought about by 
compulsion; that it was done in accordance with what* he and 
the Apostle also felt to be wise. Luke tells us that Paul had 
Timothy circumcised ‘because of the Jews that ;ivcrc in those 
parts' (Acts xvi. 3). But the cases are not parallel, for Timothy's 
mother was a Jewess (Acts xvi. i'), while Titus Was wholly 
Gentile. Timothy, by undergoing the initial rite of Judaism, 
would be fitted to carry on evangelistic work among the Jews of 
his own neighbourhood It is much more likely that Titus was , 
not circumcised. Paul's position was uncompromising; he says 
that he did not give place * in the way of subjection ' in the least 
degree. Under such circumstances a* voluntary acquiescence 
must have been misunderstood. Besides, the circumcising of ^ 
Titus, a Gentile, would have been in direct conflict with the very 
position Paul is vehemently contending for in U)e doctrinal part 
of this^'Epistle, The expression ‘not ei/en Titus' implies that 
great pressure was brought to bear on Titus. 

4. and tint iMoause of the fUie brethren, &c. ; /iV. ^and 
because of the false brethren.' The sentence is incomplete. 
Paul cannet mean that though not compelled to Circumcise Titus, 
he did it to please these false brethren ; nor that he refused to 
do it to please the false brethren, though otherwise be might have 
performed the rite, both of which ideas would conflict with his 
position throughout the Epistle. Lightfoot suggests that if Paul 
had completed the sentence it would have run thus: ^But to 
satisfy, to disarm, the falsq^ brethren, dec., the ledBing apostles 
urged me to yield*' TJuit view implies that the Ailost)^ never 
worked out the idea bf the sentence at all The thought in the 
Apostle's mind seems to be that the importance given to the 
question of the circumcision, of Titus arose from the action of false 
brethren in^he matter, but ce|tmnly he sievier sufficiently finished 
the ^ntence actually to say this. These ^ false br^ren ' would 
be Jev^ who contrived to get an edkrance into the Ahrch for the 
express purpose of thwarting Paul's work*, . "Whether that Was at 
Jerusalem, or ^ Antioch, §r among the Gentile churches Which 
Paul had founded, is not made clear. They must not be identified 
with the Juchiising disturbers of the Galatian churches, who^belong 
to a later period and arc not charged with hypocrisy, ) 

(9) T 
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brethren privily brought in, who came in privily to spy 
out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they 

5 might bring us into bondage : to whom we gave place in 
the way of subjection, no, not for an hotir ; that the truth 

6 of the gospel might continue with you. But from those 
who were reputed to be somewhat (whatsoever ^they were, 
It maketh no matter to me: God accepteth not man’s 

our liberty: the liberty of dispensing with the Jewish law in 
Gentile chi;fpi[ccf- 

in Gbrlat Jesus. This liberty is enjoyed by virtue of the 
relation of Paul and his converts to Chnst. If full salvation is 
found in Christ alone, no bondage of the law can be required for 
these converted heathen who have it. 

6. tbs truth of tbs irospsl. If Paul had yielded, the truth 
of his large gospel of liberty would have been obscured. 

With you t the Galatians. Paul had been fighting their battle 
at Jerusalem. It was in order that they, in common with the 
other Gentile churches, might retain their gospel unimpaired, and 
so their freedom from the law of the Jews, that Paul had explained 
the whole case to the Jerusalem leadcre. How supremely dis- 
appointing then it was that, after this, the Galatians shbuld be 
voluntarily putting themselves under the very yoke from which 
the Apostle had been at such great pains to keep them free 1 
6. But from tboso, &c. This sentence also, like that in 
verse 4, is not completed, or rather the Apostle changes tlie form 
of it as he proceeds, beginning by saying ‘ from those,’ &c., never 
adding what comes from them, but returning to them in the 
nominative case to describe their conduct directly : ‘ they, 1 say, 
who were of repute imparted nothing to me.’ The bad grammar 
must be accounted for by the vehemence of the Apostle's mind. 
He rushes dn from point to pointy quit^ heedless of the con- 
struction of his sentences. This isrliving writing, c though awk' 
ward to construe. ^ 

raputad to ba lomawhat: the three apostles named an 
verse 9, with perhaps other leaders. 

^ wbataoarar* tbay wara : i. e. the past, as rafen who had 
been person^ disciples of Jesus on earth. This could not hi said 
of Paul. Tl^ apparent irritetion of hts language shews that the 
fact had been Hung at him to mark his inferiority. Paul will not 
let that affect the measure of authdnty he allows the senior 
apostles. 

Maaptatb bot man** pawoii : a Hebraism, meaning to shew 
favouritism. It may be said that Paul goes too far here. Mere 
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person) — they, I say, who we^p of repute imparted nothing 
to me : but contrariwise, when they saw that I had been 7 
intrusted with the gospel of the unciicumcision, even as 
Peter with the gospel of the circumcision (for he that 8 
wrought for Peter unto the apostleship of the circumcision 
wrought fbr me also unto the Gentiles) ; and when they 9 
perceived the grace that was given unto me, James and 
Cephas and John, they who were reputed to be i)illar8. 


favouritism was not claimed for the cider apostles. Their supposed 
privilege was based on the historical fact of their personal inter- 
course with Jesus on earth and all they had derived from jit. 

Imparted nothing: in the way of authority to preach, 
spiritual power, or understanding of the principles of the gospel. 

7. hut eotttrariwiee. Not only did not the leaders correct or 
complete Paul's apostolic equipment ; they recognized to the full 
his mission to the heathen, and gave him brotherly sympathy with 
regard to it. 

Intmatede by God, the context shewing an admission that 
God’s hand was in this. 

the gospal of tho nnoironmoiaion : the gospel for Gi^ntiles, 
i. e. die mission of evangelizing the heathen. 

Fetor : as the leading Christian missionary to the Jews. 

tlie gospel of tlio olrotunoUion : the gospel for Jews, in 
distinction from the mission of evangelizing the heathen. 

8 . The same intiuence was at work with b(Mh of these gre.'^t 
apostles in their missionary labours. The successful results ot 
both proved that God was in them* If the recognition of this fact 
in Peter's case stamped and authenticated his mission, the same 
should be said of Paul. 

9. and when tltear,^8cc. ^completing the sentence of verse 7 
which had born interruptedly the parenthesis in verse 

tho graoo, &c. : probably not deferring to Paul’s personal 
character, but meaning the signs of God’s favour and the effects of 
His gracious assistance given to Paul, as seen in the fruits of his 
missionary tvork. ^ • 

Iraanea : the Lord’s brother. See note on i. 19. 

OephM: Peter. See note on ioi&. 

Jolui: the son of Zebedee, appearing in Acts (iii. i, 11, 
iv. 13 ff.) as the companies of Peter. Thus Peter, James, and 
John are now the leading apostles, just as the three chief disciples 
in the gospel history wer? Peter, James, and John (cf. Mark v, 37, 
ix. 2, xiv. 33). But while Peter and John are the same men, 

T 2 
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gave to me and Barnabas Ihe right hands of fellowship, 
that we shduld go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the 
ro circumcision ; only fAey would that we should remember 
the poor ; which very thing I was also zealous to do. 

James the brother of Jesus now takes the place of James tlie 
brother of John. 

v«patdd: the third use of this word (cf. verses 3, 6). Paul, 
does not deny that the three men were as great as what the 
church reckoned them to be. Still his repetition of the same 
expression Jla(r^.cmphasis on the estimation in which they were 
held, rather than on their actual characters and worth. This 
would help the ApostleV argument. If those who were most 
highly honoured and considered to be of most importance in the 
Jerusalem community treated Paul as he here describes, it was un- 
reasonable for the Galatians to listen to the insinuations of smaller 
people, who had come from that church to undermine their con- 
fidence in tl^ir own apoktlc. 

plUus: a metaphor applied by Jews to great teachers of 
the law. 

BamabaJi. The narrative in Acts shews that Barnabas had 
been a trusted member of the Jerusalem church long before this. 
But associated with Paul in missionary work among the 
heathen he joined in that Apostle’s methods, and therefore appeared 
before his old friends in new relations. 

the right hand! of feUowehlp. Brotherly sympathy of the 
most unqualified nature is here implied. Baur maintained that 
there i^as a feuA between Paul and the older apostles. This 
undoubtedly genuine statement is quite irreconcilable with such 
a hypothesis. 

that wa ahoiUA go onto tho Chnitilea, dec. This division, 
as Lipsius says, is ethnographical, not geographical. It could not 
be maintained permanently, but it represented the main distinction 
of work among the apostles. Nothfing istsaid here* of any differ* 
ence in the preaching, but js Paul’s full rights were recognized, 
evidently it would be understood that he would preach to the 
heathen a gospel free from the Jewish law, while the other 
apostles would Continue to preach|.to Jews without Ji'elaxing the^ 
requirements of their law. * ' 

10. rouamhor the poortei. e. of Jerusalem. Before this Paul 
had come up to Jerusalem whh gifts from Antioch (Acts xi. 09, 30). 
He had been eagerly giUhering similaf^offerihgs from his Gdatian 
friends before the writing of our Epistle (z Cor. xvL i). 

Not£. There is considerable difficulty in determining how this 
incident stands related to the narrative in Acts. The commonly 
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accepted view is to identify it with Paul's visit to Jerusalem 
described in Acts xv. But serious objections have been urged 
against that view : (i) Luke describes an intermediate visit 
(Acts xi. 37-30, xii. as). In proving his independence of the 
older church authorities could Paul omit all reference to this? 
(a; Here he says he went up < by revelation* ; but the narrative 
in Acts XV jhews us Paul and Barnabas dispatched by the church 
at Antioch as a deputation to Jerusalem. (3) Paul writes of n 
private interview with *4hem of repute/ in which he gave an 
•account of his preachings and he makes no reference to any 
meeting WMth the church or any decree coming thence ; but in 
Acts XV there is an important church meeting, commonly called 
*The Jerusalem Council,' in which the conditio» dfg^e Gentile 
churches is discussed and a proposal to settle the diflferences 
between the two classes of Christians is formally adopted. Could 
Paul omit all reference to this when sending the Galatians an 
account of the very visit to Jenisalem at which so important 
a decision was reached 1 These apparent discrepancies have been 
used to discredit the history in Acts, and vice versa, by a recent 
Dutch school, to throw doubts on our Epistle. Prof. Ramsay 
denies the suggested identification, and understands Paul to be 
here refemng to the second visit (that in Acts xi). To do so he 
has to make the fourteen years date back from Paul’s conversion. 
He finds * the revelation ' which induced Paul to go up in Agabus’s 
prophecy (Acts xi. 38), and he thinks that verse 10 in our section 
has a distinct bearing on the fact that Paul was then the bearer of 
aid to the poor. Then Prof. Bartlet, dissatisfied with all attempts 
at a reconciliation between the two documents, supposes Paul to 
be referring to a still earlier visit to Jerusalem not recorded in 
Acts, and Wieseler identifies it with a visit sef later than all of 
these in Acts xviii. ns. But is the older view, identifying our 
section with Acts xv, reality untenable ? Lightfoot argued strongly 
in its favour, and he has been supported by Hort (i) If the 
apostles were absent fepm Jerusalem when Paul came up during 
the famine, he would not have to mention this visit (Juifatsftc 
Omsiianjtyy jf. 61). The faftt that Luke describes the relief as 
given to ‘the ciders,* at)d does iiot^make any reference to the 
apostles in his account of the famine visit, points to the conclusion 
that the apostles were then absent. (3) Could not Paul boscribe 
a solemn emoassy dispatched by the church, probably after prayer 
and vvith full faith in the presence of the Holy Spmit, as the result 
of a revelation ? Besides, he may Hbve had a private revelation 
encouraging him to go. All his otffer references to revelations 
in their bearings on his cmiduct point to personal experiences of 
his own (ct i. la, 16). (3) Paul is here dealing with his apostolic 
rights ancT authority ; Luke, in Acts xv, is concerned with a 
question of public policy. It is quite reasonable to suppose that 
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1 1 But when Cephas came to Antioch, I resisted him to 


Paul might have a private interview with the leading apostles tu 
settle his personal relations with them. When dealing with that 
here he might think it irrelevant t9 add an account of the other 
object of his visit. After all, Acts and Galatians agree on the 
main point— the freedom of the Gentiles from any obligation to 
become proselytes to Judaism as a condition to reception in 
the church. That was the essential point Paul desired to get , 
the apostles to assent to, and concession to which was implied in 
their admission of his right to preach his gospel ; and tliat was 
also the m^irt insult of the * Jcrusiilem Council.’ On the wdiolc, 
therefore, it seems best to identify this visit with that of Acts xv. 
Prof. M‘'Giffert cuts the knot by suggesting tliat ‘Acts xi and xv 
both refer to the same event,’ i. e. in each case ‘ the second of the 
two visits mentioned by Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians.' 
He adds, ‘ It is entirely conceivable that Luke found two indepen- 
dent accounts of the same journey in his sources; and as the 
occasion was given differently in the two cases, he supposed them 
to refer to separate events , and inserted them at what seemed to 
him the proper point in his narrative ’ {Christianity in tht Apostolic 
Age, p. 171;. 

ii. n-14. Dispute li'ith Peter. Paul tells how he had a dispute 
with Peter— here called by his Aramaic name ‘Cephas’— at 
Antioch, because that Apostle drew back from social intercourse 
with the Gentiles after some messengers from James had arrived, 
cariying with him the rest of the Jews and even Barnabas. Paul 
openly expostulated with Peter for this inconsistency. 

11. wlien. Tfiere is nothing to fix the chronological position of 
this incident, and Prof. Ramsay agrees with Prof. Zahn and 
Mr. Turner (article ‘Chronology’ in Hastings' Dictionary of the 
Bible) that Paul’s language would allow of it coming earlier 
than the incident just recorded, i. e. if tl^t referred to the visit 
to Jerusalem in Acts xv. Lightfoo! considered that Paul was 
still continuing his narrati^'e i[ii cflronofbgical orfier; but the 
phrasing is changed. Instead of reading ‘ then,’ after such and 
such a time, Paul here writes ‘bat when,’ quite indefinitely. 

OtphM, See note on i. i8. ^ 

Antiodli: a** large city founded by the Greeks "and immed 
alter Antiochus; the capital of the Roman province of Syria, 
on the Orontes, and well ^uated for communication with the 
west by the Levant. Josi?phus cal^s it the third city of the 
empire, only Rome and Alexandria standing before it in impor- 
tance ifVars^ III. ii 4), The church at Antioch was founded by 
unknown and unofiicial Christians from Cyprus and C^ene, who 
preached to the Greeks there and so originated the first Gentile 
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the face, because he stood condemned. For before that i 
certain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles ; 


diurch (Acts xi. ao). It became the church of greatest influence 
next to that of Jerusalem, and in resources and energy even 
went beyond the mother church. Antioch was the great 
missionary centre, and it was from this city that Paul and 
Barnabas were dispatched on the mission which resulted in 
* the evangelizing of the Galatians. These people, therefore, 
would be especially interested in hearing anything of signifi- 
cance concerning the church in that city. After the Mohammedan 
conquest the position of the chief town in Syrfe^^re verted to 
Damascus, the ancient capital in the desert. Antioch is now 
represented by a town of only 6,000 inhabitants, called in Turkish 
Aniaki and in Arabic Antakiyeh^ with little ancient remains 
except the ruins of Justinian’s wall. 

stood condemned: more correct than the A.V. rendering 
* he was to be blamed.' Another possible alternative is * he had 
been accused,* the idea with that rendering being that the Greek 
Christians had brought a charge against Peter ; but this is a less 
likely meaning. ' Stood condemned ' here means ^ plainly proved 
to be in the wrong by his conduct.^ There is no thought of 
a formal trial or act of church censure. It is not to be denied 
that the difference between the apostles was real. Oftigen started 
the theory that it was only simulated, and he was followed by 
Jerome on the same lines, which led to a controversy between 
that father and Augustine. There can be no doubt that Augustine 
was right in his contention that to allow the idea of the two 
leading apostles conspiring to act a lie would be to undenttine 
the whole authority of Scripture. 

12. cextalA . . . from Jojum : messengers from James, we do 
not know on what errand. Mr. Turner is inclined to identify 
them with those of ^hom we read in Acts xv. i ; * and certain 
men came down from Judpea and taught the brethren, sayings 
Except ye b% circumched Ifter the custom of Moses, y^ cannot 
be saved.* If we accept this view we must place the incident 
just before the Jerusalem council recorded later in Acts xv, and 
therefore J)rior to the previous incident in Galatians. Acts 
rcp|escnts*Bamabas as united with Paul in resisting the Jewish 
influence, while in Galatians he follows Paul in being carried 
away by it Besides, the questi^s are not identical. In the 
present case there is no mention hf compelling the Gentiles to 
be circumcised; the only point is that of Jewish Christians eating 
at the same table with their Gentile brethren. Still, if ao serious 
a breach of church unity as the exclusive policy which the Jewish 
party would advocate were brought about, Gentile Christians 
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but when they came, he drew back and separated himself, 
13 fearing them that were of the circumcision. And the rest 
of the Jews dissembled likewise with him ; insomuch that 

would feel themselves ostracized until they had embraced the 
Jewish law, and thus a measure of constraint would J^e brought 
to bear upon them in order to induce them to do so. In any case, 
it would not be fair to make James up at Jerusalem responsible 
for the action of his messengers at Antioch, when we do not know 
but that they were exceeding their authority, if the words in Acts 
XV. X are to be attributed to them. 

eat wlt0i^ths OeatilM: contrary to Jewish custom nnd 
especially reprobated by the Pharisees, the party specified in 
Acts XV. 1-5 as interfering with the liberty of the church at 
Antioch. Peter’s conduct at this point is not to be set down 
to weakness or lack of principle. Further on Paul implies that 
it was based on that Apostle’s convictions of Christian liberty. 
The vision at Joppa points in this direction (Acts x. 15). The 
custom of the agape in the early church gave great importance 
to thfr question, To refuse to eat with the Gentiles Would mean 
to decline to meet thera^at those feasts of brotherly love, and. the 
Lord’s supper, with which it was then associated. 

drew iMMk: in the imperfect tense, signifying a slow and 
cautious movement. 

■sparated; in the aorist tense, indicating the final result. 
Peter gradually withdrew himself till at length he was quite 
separated from the Gentile Christians. 

fearlnf, &c. Thus it is Paul’s view of the case that Peter 
changed his condilct simply out of fear, dreading the censure of 
the narrower-minded Jewish Christians from Jerusalem. We 
should like to have Peter’s version of the incident. Possibly 
that Apostle Actually wavered in his opinion as to what was right 
in the matter when strong pressure was j[u^ght to bear upon 
him. His whole career reveals him ae a man under the influence 
of the impressions of the moment. Vo a •man of Paul’s strong, 
independent character such a nature would not be easily intelligible. 

13. veit of the Jownc Jewish members of the church at 
Antioch. Previously, encouraged by Peters example, these 
people had freely* associated with tk«ir Gentile brethren, '^us 
unfty of a very liberal stamp had prevailed, Peter’s conduct 
led to a serious breach of chutth unity. , 

dimittLUod llkowlao. Thus Paul considers that this change 
of conduct was pure dissimulation, holding that both Peter and 
the Jewish Christians really believed in the liberal position and 
only pretended to share the principles of James’s messengers. 
Whether this is quite fair to them or not, it is plain that 
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even Barnabas was carried away with their dissimulation. 

But when I saw that they walked not uprightly according 14 
to the truth of the gospel, I said unto Cephas before 
them all, If'thou, being a Jew, livest as do the Gentiles, 

Paul did |iot believe Peter’s fundamental position to be that of 
the sti'ong Judaizers, the view of the so-called Tflbingcn hypo^ 
tliesis which represents the early church to be divided into two 
» antagonistic parties, on the one side Paul and his followers, on 
ihh other James, Peter, John and all the other apostles and Jewish 
Christians. Paul here declares that when Peter sided with the 
Judaizers that Apostle was hiding his real convictiorfc^o sure is he 
that Peter was at heart in agreement with his own position. 

even Burnabaa. Why ' even * ? Because Barnabas had been 
Paul's travelling companion, and indeed, as the senior, regarded 
as the leader in the mission to the heathen Which had resulted 
in the founding of the Galatian churches. The Galatians might * 
well be amazed thiit their senior evangelist should have succumbed 
to the influence of the party of exclusiveness. Indircjctiy the 
prominence given to Barnabas is a testimony in favour of the 
* South G^tian theory,' since it was on the tour through Antioch, 
Pisidium, Berbe, and Lystra that Paul and Barnabas travelled 
together. 

14. nprightly: more exactly Gn a straight course.' Paul 
does not mean to insinuate want of integrity. His words should 
be interpreted objectively, with regard to the cour.se pursued 
by Peter and his followers. This Paul finds to deviate from the 
norm of the gospel. 

aooordimg to th« trntli, &c. : the Iine*from which they 
deviated. Paul holds that the truth of the gospel is with the 
liberalism that unites Jews and Gentiles in the common Christian 
family, 

bofbn them all! ,^cfhap8 neither a wise nor a kind course, 
considering that Peter was^he senior Apostle. Peter’s condi^ct 
was public afld his example 1)ad spr^d, and therefore Paul would 
feel that it mdst be publicly rebuke. $till, if we read between 
the lines we may see that he was carried away by the heat of 
his indignation beyond the bounds of the considerateness due 
to ^ch a man as Peter. I^s excuse is that*his indignation>^ 
if not his way of shewing it— was justified by the seriousness of 
the crisis. To Paul everything vitw was at stake. If the Gentiles 
were to be cut off from comraunipxfwith the Jewish Christians, 
the unity of the brotherhood would be fatally severed, ind all who 
believed in the position of the apostolic church would necessilHly 
regard the converts from heathenism, who followed Paul)i liberal 
teaching, as of a lower grade. 
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and not as do the Jews, how compellest thou the Gentiles 
15 to live as do the Jews ? VVe being Jews by nature, and 

how compellest thou, &c. Peter had lived in the free 
Gentile style until the friends of James had arrived at Antioch. 
By using the present tense, ‘If thou livest,’ Paul here assumes 
that this is the older apostle’s habit. And yet by now changing 
his line of action he is tending to dr.iw the Gentiles after him 
into the narrower Jewish way. When Paul uses the word 
‘compel* he cannot mean direct action, of which we have no 
hint. To people of scrupulous conscience anxious to follow the 
lead of so erair^nt a personage, Peter’s example virtually amounted 
to compuIsicJJi. The result would be that such people would seek 
circumcision, become proselytes to Judaism, and take on them 
the yoke of the Jewish law. 

ii. 15-ai. The ww life in Christ. Even Peter and Paul, though 
Jews by nature, were not justified by the law, but had their 
justification through faith in Christ, since nobody can be justified 
by the law. This docs not allow of continuance in sin, which 
woulid be most inconsistent with faith in Christ. The old life 
is crucified with Christ : the new life is enjoyed through faith 
in the Son of God who manifested his love by dying. This 
grace of love would be nullified if, after all, justification were 
to be got by way of law. 

This passage begins as part of Paul’s expostulations with Peter 
and so continues to the end of verso 17, where the plural is 
dropped and the paragraph passes into the first person singular, 
indicating that the Apostle is adding his own comment. Still the 
whole passage is much of a piece that it is best to read it asS 
one section. It would seem that even in the earlier part Paul 
is not certainly reproducing the ipsissima verba of his address 
to Peter. The passage reads rather like a meditative working up 
of what was said in the heat of controversy, with later refleclion. 
Thus the historical recital melts intODloctnnal discussion, and we 
are not told how the incident endcd-^probfebly not ^tisfactorily, 
for if Peter bad yielded at Aie time Paul would have said so. 
It would have made an excellent point in the argument with the 
Galatians. Probably therefore the apostles parted oiv this occasion 
without coming tb an agreement. i«Yet the quarrd "passec^ oif 
in ^course of time, and Peter came more and more to accept 
Paul’s views. This is proved the fact that i Peter is thoroughly 
Pauline, and betrays a symi^thctic acquaintance with some of 
Pauls Epistles. ^ 

15 . Wat Peter and Paul. 

Jaw8 hf imtiiro: Jews born, not even proselytes, much less 
uncircumciscd Gentiles. Cf. Phil iii. 4, 5. 
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not sinners of the Gentiles, yet knowing that a man is 16 
not justified by the works of the law, save through faitli 

of the OentUee: an ironical expression. The Jews 
reckoned the Gcotilcs as such to be sinners. Cf. i Mace. ii. 44 : 

‘ they mastered a host, and smote sinners in their anger.' In 
Luke vi. 32 we have ‘even sinners love those that love them/ 
corresponding to Matt. v. 47, ‘do not even the Gcntilis the 
same ? ' 

* 16 . knowing, &c. Again Paul assumes that Peter shares his 
fundamental position. As Christians they bad both reached 
justification by means of faith. * ^ m 

Jnotlllod : ‘ pronounced righteous,' ‘ reckoned to be righteous,’ 
and in Paul especially ‘treated as righteous.' (1) The Greek 
word {dikaioo^ is often used in the sense of clearing of guilt ; 
cf. Gen. xlv. 16, ‘ How shall we clear ourselves? * Exod. xxiii. 7, 

‘ 1 will not justify the wicked ' ; Ps. cxliii. a, ‘ In thy sight shall no 
man living be justified.* This is a familiar English use of the 
word. Thus Shakespeare has it : M cannot justify whom the 
law condemns^ (a Heniy VI, Act ii. Scene 3),* This is the most 
frequent sense of the word in the gospels (cf. Matt xii, 37 ; 
Luke X. aqV But for this usage the original innocence of the 
person justified is requisite, (a) A secondary meaning appears in 
the teaching of Paul when the word is used for a guilty person. 
Here it does not mean making righteous in character, but treating 
as righteous, i. c. treating as though a person were justified in 
the original sense of the word. This is equivalent to forgiveness ; 
it is forgiveness viewed from the standpoint of law and right. 

At the same time as implying the re>estSblishmcnt of rigl t 
relations with God, the result of it is called ‘ righteousness * 
(Rom. hi. 31-24). This peculiar meaning of the word — since 
made familiar, especially through Luther's leaching— is frequent 
in Romans and Gal^ians, but scarcely to be met with anywhere 
else— only once in i Corj(vi. Ti)and once in Titus (hi. 7). It 
also appeal^ once in ^cts\xih. 3^. In this sense of forgiveness 
the word occurs nowhere else in the N. T., except perhaps in 
Luke xviii. 14. It is used in James in the earlier sense of acquitting 
or pronouncing innocent, apart from the notion of forgiveness. 
It^oes not occur at all m Hebrews, 1 an^ a Peter, j, a, and 
3 John, or Revelation. 

the worlM of tko law: ratffer ‘works of law,* i.e. works 
prescribed by law. * 

iavos more correct Than ^but* (A. V.), the Greek expression 
{eon mi) meaning ‘except.' Yet Paul cannot intend to teach 
that justification is by works of the law if only faith is added, 
the very position of the Judaizing Christians which he is contesting. 
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in Jesus Christ, even we believed on Christ Jesus, that 
we might be justified by faith in Christ, and not by the 
works of the law ; because by the works of the law shall 
1 7 no flesh be justified. But if, while we sought to be 
justified in Christ, we ourselves also were? found sinners, 

LightfoqJ connepts the clause directly with ^justified’ as ^not 
justified except through faith.* Otherwise we are bound to 
give it the meaning ^ but/ although no satisfactoty instances 6f 
such a meaning can be adduced, and the grammarians (Winer, &c.) 
deny that it kas it. 

through fidth. Fai^ is not the ground of justifieation, but 
the means through which It is received. 

fUth Ifl Jetui Ohrist: not *//ie faith of Jesus Christ/ as 
in the A. V. There is no article. It docs not mean the Christian 
religion, but trust reposed in Jesus Christ, The great positive 
idea of the Epistle is here introduced, that justification is given on 
condition of personal faith in Jesus Christ. 

•von wo : Peter and Paul ; emphatic. 
htUovofi} came to have faith. The verb is in the aorist, 
signifying a single act in the past. 

hy faith. A different preposition is used here, meaning 
literally ^ out of/ which might suggest that faith is itself the 
ground of justification, if wc had not just had the more exact 
expression ^ through faith. ’ Probably Paul has no subtle distinction 
in mind, but varies the prepositions for the sake of euphony, as 
he varies the names— Jesus Christ and Christ Jesus. 

no fltohi Hebraism, meaning no man. The sentence is 
a quotation from Ps. cxliii. a, ^for in thy sight shall no man 
Jiving be justified/ somewhat freely rendered. The LXX has 
the expression *no flesh* in this passage. The clause ‘by the 
works of the Jaw' is not in the psalm, but inhere added by Paul. 
He would consider it appropriate because the psalm was part of the 
Scriptures of jews living under the 1*^, \v<io would'^be seeking 
justification by legal works, irat all. In Rom. jii. ao the same 
passage is quoted and with the same addition by Paul, but also 
with, the words ‘ in his sight,* not given in Qalatians, which more 
certainly identify thb sentence with thf verse from the pslim wbyre 
it also occurs. The impossibility of obtaining any other justifica- 
tion asserted in order that wc ifiay be shut up to the one available, 
justification through faith in Christ. 

17. The following are the most jrl^portant of the various 
proposed interpretations of this verse;— (i) It is a Jewisii 
objection complaining that since to abandon the law is sinful, 
if Christ encourages such conduct he must be ministering to sin, 
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is Christ a minister of sin ? God forbid. For if I build 18 
up again those things which I destroyed, I prove myself 


a conclusion which Paul indignantly repudiates because he rejects 
the premises, and does not admit that to abandon the law is sinful. 
There is no indication that Paul is bringing in an objection from 
any exponent; and such an objection would demand a more 
complete answer than an indignant repudiation. Moreover it 
would not lead on to the next sentence, (a) It is an argument 
by the Apostle to shew that abandonment of the law is not sinful, 
since if it were, Christ by encouraging it would be ministering 
to sin, an utterly unbelievable conclusion. Fob this argument 
to have a starting>point therb must have been Ame previous 
statement of the assumption that it is sinful to abandon the law. 
( 3) It is admitted that to abandon the law is to pl^ipe ourselves 
in the position of sinners, not because it is wicked to do this, 
but because we lose the privileges of the law and range ourselves 
with the heathen in this matter. Yet it is outrageous to 
charge Christ with ministering to sin. This view gives the same 
meaning to the word * sinners,* with its touch of irony, that we 
had in verse 15, i. e. as equivalent to Gentiles, or heathen, people 
out of the pale of the law. Thus we see how it is introduced 
here. With the previous interpretations it comes in abruptly, 
apart from any apparent reason. Then the expression * found’ 
best suits this meaning. It docs not point to a definite overt 
act, such as the abandonment of the law would be ; it indicates 
the discovery of a condition^ already existing. The Pauline 
Christian, though a Jew, is seen to be on a level with the 
Gentile sinner. He too, notwithstanding • his law, must be 
regarded as a sinner in order to be justified by Christ. Neve< 
theless it would be outrageous to say that Christ brings About 
this condition. 

Ood forbid: lit. Met ft not be'; an indignant repudiation of 
an utterly impossibk^notion, ^ 

X8. X. ^aul now.pas^ to the first person singular, thereby 
dropping the form of speech suitfble for his expostumtion with 
Peter and directly addressing the Gal^ians. 

tml%d up agfda, &c. : reconstruct the obligation of the law, 
as Petershad been doing at Antioch by rotuming to Jewish 
exilusiveness. ^ 

wMob X dostvoro^l. Theroois no evidence that Paul had 
^destroyed the obligations of the, law before this by directly 
agitating against them. iBut in dispensing with those obligations 
when carrying on his missionary work he had been vittually 
destroying them. 

X provd myself a trassgressor: in having previously 
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19 a transgressor. For I through the law died unto the law, 

20 that I might live unto God. I have been crucified with 
Christ; yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 


abandoned the law. The word transgressor* is always used for 
one who breaks the definite commandments of the wricten law, 
an offender against the law as such. If the law is to be restored 
as a standard of judgement, the man who is guilty of having 
repudiated it is plainly an offender against it. < 

19. throiigli the law, &c. : lit. ‘ through law died to law.* 
The absence of^the articles helps the interpretation of the phrase. 
It cannot me^n that the law as containing types and prophecies 
of Christ tends to liberate us from its own l^ndage, because this 
would involve allusions to the specific contents of the Mosaic law, 
the law. It must refer to the operation of law in general. This 
Paul discusses more fully in Rom. vii, where he shews that it 
was the function of law to awaken the consciousness of guilt. 
Now he also .shews that there is no escape from guilt byway 
of law. Therefore the only liberation must be found in ceasing 
to live under the accusing law. Thus the law, by making its yoke 
intolerable, provokes us to abandon it. 

that X mlfflit live imto God. The purpose of this abandon* 
ment of law is not antinominn licence, but a life set in relation 
to God, That was prevented by the bondage of law and the 
oppression of guilt accompanying it. Then the supreme con- 
sideration in life was our depressing relation to condemning law. 
When that is dissolved we arc free to come into personal relations 
with God. Henceforth the chief consideration becomes how we 
may adjust our lives in regard to God. Thus God takes the place 
of law. 

90. Qxnolflad with Ohrlat: Paul's doctrine of the mystical 
union. His union with Christ involves a jsersonal experience 
corresponding to the death of Christ on the cross, and produced 
by it. In that experience his old life ^nshj?s under the influence 
of the cross of Christ. Cf Ro!\\ vi. 6, ^ our old man was crucified 
with him ’ ; Col. ii, ao. 

3r«t X { and yet no loufftr X. The reading in the margin 
of tlie R. V. seems preferable on account of the coittrast that 
foli/jws, viz, * And it is no longer I thdt live, but Christ,’ &c. Paul 
teaches that crucifixion with fhrist is followed by resurrection 
with him fcf. Col iii. i). H^re he writes of the new life, after 
death with regard to the old state. So <^ompletely is it dependent 
on Christ and directed by Christ that Paul considers it to be no 
longer his only life, but simply Christ, who has taken possessiofi 
of hi.n, living in him. 
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in me : and tliat life which I now live in the flesh I live 
in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself up for me. I do not make void 21 
the grace Of God : for if righteousness is through the law, 
then Christ died for nought. 

— , — — — — — 

now: after the great change, in the present Christian 
condition. 

> in the ileili: UU *in Aesh/ a Hebraism indicating human 
life on earth. Although the Christian life is like a resurrection, it 
is still spent amid material surroundings and with inhuman body. 

in faith : set in antithesis to * in flesh/ ifidicffting another 
sphere in which this new life is spent. It is in the body and 
in the world, but not confined to these things; it is also lived 
in the sphere of faith. Possibly, however the preposition ‘ in ’ 
is instrumental (a Hebraism), so that the phrase means ^by faith * ; 
but this misses the antithesis of * in flesh.' 

the Son of Ood. Some of the oldest and best MSS. read 
^God and Christ’ But in verse 16 Paul wrote of Jesus Christ 
only as the specific object of the faith here referred to, and in 
any case the clau.se which follows can only refer to Christ. 

loved me: a touching personal utterance shewing how 
deeply the Apostle feels what he is writing. The past tense is 
used because he is thinking especially of the one past proof, love, 
which he proceeds to specify. The love of Christ here appears 
as the reason for faith in him. 

gavo Umaolf wp; i. e. to death (cf. i. 4). The word is 
frequently used in the gospels for the giving i)p of Jesus to dcatK> 
by God or by men (cf, Mark ix, 31, x. 33). Here Paul applies 
to Christ’s own act in surrendering himself to death. 

for mo; on behalf of me, for my benefit. The Greek 
preposition is hyper, which has this meaning, ^not anti, which 
^vould be used if the^Apostlc meant ^ instead of/ in the sense that 
Christ gav^ himself tp diijiostead of our dying. Whether Paul 
would have said that or not, all hi| language, here implies is that 
Christ’s death was for our benefit. This ie according to the 
Apostle’s invariable custom. He frequently uses the word hyper 
in this cdunexion (e.g. Rom. i. 3^, ix. 3 ; i Cpr. i. 13, v. 7 ; Gal. 
iii.*i3), never anti • 

fll. make void: nullify, sometjpies rendered ^reject* (cf. Luke 
vii. 30 ; I Cor. i. 19). To return t<^the law would be to nullify or 
reject the grace which $od has manifested in the love of Cbdst 
and his surrender to death. 

the graoe of Ck>d: that special favour which was manifested 
in the love and sacrifice of Christ. 
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idgrntMiuniaM t primarily ^rightness^' a stibstaiittve cor- 
responding to the adjective which means ^rigi^’ and ^jpstV 
T^is is the ^^nse of the word in the O. T. ^f^Ps. vif. '8; 
Prov. viii. 20; Isa. Ixiv. 5, &c.). It is also used in this senseun 
the gospels (cf. Matt. iii. 15, v. so ; Luke i. 75 ; Jofe^; xf i, 8, &c.) 
and other parts of the N, T. (cf. Acts x. 35 ; Jas, i. 20 ; i Pet. ii. 24 ; 
I John ii. 39; Rev. xix. ii, See.). In fact wherever it is em- 
ployed by our Lord or by any 0 . T. or N. T. writer, exiept Paul, 
this is the meaning of the wOrd. Moreover Paul himself uses 
it in this sense (cf. Rom. vi. 13, 16, i8, 19, ao ; 2 Cor. vi. 14 ; 
£ph. V. 9, &c.). But the Apostle also employs the term in a 
specific theological sense which is peculiar to him among Scripture 
authorities, id^tifying justification with righteousness. Manifestly 
he does so htre. ' In verses 16, 17 he discusses justification, which 
we have seen is simply forgiveness regarded from the standpoint 
of law and right (see dote on verse 16). Then in verse or he 
is evidently referring to the same subject. That is clear from 
(x) the use of the connecting word ‘for/ and (2) the reference 
to the law as not bringing about the desired result, which was 
more fully described in verses x6, 17. Yet it is not ^justification ’ 
that he names here, but ‘righteousness.* Righteousness then is 
tho condition of being justified. The idea is that the Divine act 
of forgiveness puts the sou! in right relations with God. Seeing 
that in Paul's teaching those right relations are .the sources of 
the new life of holiness, they must contain the germs of righteous- 
ness in the old sense of the word, i, e. of a right character and 
right conduct. When Paul writes about ‘ righteousness of God * 
(Rom. i. 11) as a gift to us, and more explicitly as ‘righteousness 
which is of God * t Phil. iii. 9) he means forgiveness of sins in the 
first instance ; buV this forgiveness is viewed as restoring right 
relations with God, so that the man who has it stands right with 
God. The same identification of justification, or forgiveness of sins, 
with righteousness is worked out more fully in Romans (iii. 21-26) 
where Paul first^escribed ‘ a righteousness of * ^ven to men, 
and then proceeds to refer to this as a ‘ beini justified.* 

through the law : better ‘ througjx ; if law is the means 
by which righteousiess is attuned. 

for naught: ^ rather ‘ uniferessarily/ ‘without sufi&cient 
reason,* a meaning of the Greek word {eiorean) not found in 
classic authors, but met with in the LXX (Ps. xxxiv^xxxv], 7 ; 
Ixi^u [Ixix] 4, quoted in John xv. *25). It the end of Christ's 
death, which was to give righteousness^ put us in right 
relations with God through (Ihe forgiveness of sins, could be 
effected in some other way, namely means of law, then that 
great sacrifice was unnecessary. 
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.0 foolish Galatians, who did bewitch you, befotf whose*3 
eye^’ Jesus jCljrist was openly set forth crucified ? This 2 

Doctrinal Argument, iii. i^—v. i. 
iii. 1-5. An apptalio expenmct.. Paul appeals to the experience 
of the Galatians, whom he considens to be quite senseless, since 
they have* received the clearest instruction in the gospel, and 
yet now are resorting to the law. Did they receive the Spirit 
tby the law? If not, having begun in the better way, do they 
exiJect to be perfected by adopting the inferior method ? Is their 
present exercise of spiritual gifts derived from works of law or 
from what they hear in faith ? , * ^ 

1. fbollfllit senseless, wanting in intelligence. 

Oalatiaas. See Introduction, p. 58 ff. Prof. Ramsay points 
out that this title, drawn from the name of the Roman province, 
would be especially appropriate for those of the inhabitants who 
had adopted the Graeco-Roman civilization, among whom the 
Apostle would be likely to hnd most of his converts. In con- 
trast to the rest of the population, which was still involved in 
Asiatic customs of thought and life, these more cultured people 
would regard themselves as superior in intelligence. Yet even 
they are behaving senselessly. The personal address by name 
only occurs here and in a Cor. vi. 1 1 j Phil. iv. 15 ; x Tim. i. 18, 
vi. 30; and in all cases the context shews that Paul is moved 
with deep feeling. 

hewttoh. The Greek word {fhashmen) ^eans the blighting 
of the evil eye. The Galatians are behaving so senselessly that 
they must be under a spell. Who is it that has cast an evil eye 
on them 1 * 

openly set forth. The more usual meaning of the Greek 
word is ‘ to write before ' (cf. Rom. xv. 4 ; Eph. iii. 3), and if 
intended here would refer to the O. T. prophecies of Christ. 
But it would be out cf place to bring in such an allusion at this 
point with reference to thei^Galatians. Besides, the expression 
'before whole eyes’ fiointt to a different meaning. Lightfoot 
renders the word ‘ was posted up,’ ‘t^lacar^cd,' seeing that it waS' 
commonly used in this sense for public notices and proclamations. 
But is nci this meaning harsh when applied to the idea of 
pres^ntingXhrist as crucifie^? The root-word* {graphd) is used 
of a painter’s art— hence our word ‘graphic’ for what is vividly 
pictorical. Accordingly Grimm-ThO^er suggests here the meaning 
‘depict f paint, portray) before the ^cs.* Paul In his preaching 
had vividly portrayed Chrllt as crucified ; the picture had been set 
before the eyes of the Galatians. For them to be bewitched as 
by the evil eye shews that they bad taken their eyes off that 
central object of contemplation. 
m * V 
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only w6uld I learn from you, Received ye the Spirit by 

3 the works of the law, or by the hearing faith? Are 
ye so foolish ? having begun in the Spirit, are ye now 

4 perfected in the flesh ? Did ye suffer so ftiany things 


oruoUltd : without the addition ‘ among you ’ as in the A. V., 
which is absent from the best MSS. The notion of Christ being 
crucified afresh among the Galatians in their crucifixion with him 
and dying to sin is not in Paul’s mind. The word refers to the 
actual, historical crucifixion of Christ ; it stands at the end of the 
sentence fojr tipphasis, the significance of which is made evident 
by the previous verse. The Galatians were behaving as though 
the death of Christ had not been necessary to their salvation. 
Did they forget that it was as crucified, with especial reference 
to his cross, that Christ had been depicted to them in Paul's 
preaching ? 

9. Thli ottlTf &c. Here is' a critical dilemma. Paul win be 
satisfied if his correspondents will answer this one question, for 
that will settle the dispute. If they had the gift of the Spirit 
by means of the law, well and good ; let them keep to the law. 
But if not, they have no excuse for turning to the law. 

Beoalved t the aorist tense, indicating one event in the past, 
an experience frequently referred to in the apostolic church, 
when the Spirit of God was given to the converts (cf. Acts x. 44, 
xix. ao). ^ 

the works of tlio law: rather, * works of law.’ See note 
on ii. 16. 

thf Soaring bf This might be rendered * the message,’ 

ns in the margin of the R, V. ; but as it is contrasted With works 
it is more likely to refer to the personal experience of the 
Galatians, and ‘hearing' is therefore the probable idea. 

of fialtli : not ‘ //ir faith ’ as the subslanc^ of Christian teaching, 
a meaning never found in Paul, or |t least not so early as this; 
nor ‘ faith * as a topic of preaching, ir tin. gospel \<fks what Paul 
^preached ; but faith chara^icrizing the hearing. The whole 
expression means ‘the hearing which was with faith.’ This 
is the view of Lipsius. Lightfoot’s interpretation, ^ which comes 
of fiiith/ is less natural. The heating does not comef'i'rom fjjJth; 
but fiiith accompanies and charactenzes it. 

3. having bognn In the ffplzit: in the power of the Spirit of 
God. the receiving of which has just been mentioned. 

porfectad. The Galatians were^:not formally abandoning 
Christian grace and falling back on mere Judaism. Their position, 
as here indicated, was that of adding the observance of the Jewish 
law to their Christian faith as a means of attaining perfection. 
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in vain? if it be indeed in vain. He thereibre that 
supplieth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among 
you, doeth he it by the works of the law, or by the hearing 


This is different from the question at Antioch referred to in 
Acts XV. 1, which made. circumcision a condition of salvation. 
Here it is only proposed to be added to Christian faith as a means 
• of attaining perfection. 

* in the fteih : by external ordinances, especially circumcision. 
The paradox is in the notion that this lower process could come 
after the higher in order to crown it with perfection. ^To imagine 
such a thing is extremely foolish. 

4 . Did ye eniTer, &c. Lightfoot remarks, *The history in- 
deed says nothing of persecutions in Galatia ' ; but that is on the 
North-Galatian theory. Lightfoot himself points cut that Hhe 
converts to the faith in Pisidia and Lycaonia . . . were exposed to 
suffering* (as recorded in Acts xiv. a, 5, 19, aa), and now it seems 
to be proved that the Galatians to whom the Epistle is directed 
were the people of these very districts (see Introduction, p. 58 ff.). 

in vain. The history in Acts shews that the persecution 
from which the Galatians suffered had been stirred up by the 
Jews. But if the Christians had accepted Judaism, of course 
this persecution would not have occurred. And now if kfter 
enduring it they proceed to adopt the Jewish religion, all they 
have suffered for their distinctive Gentile Christian faith goes 
for nothing. Why did they make the bold stand before persecu- 
tion if afterwards they would voluntarily concede the very point 
on which the persecution turned ? * 

If it be Indeed in vain. The Apostle cannot really believe 
them to be so completely stultifying themselves. 

8. Ke : God, who is .always regarded as the Giver of the 

Spirit. ^ 

4 supplieth: an emphatkword meaning *to bestow liberally.’ 
miraoleli : lit * poavers* ; but one of the usual words in the 
N.T. for thos^c events which we cdll ‘nSracles* (cf. Mark vi. a, 
5, 14, Paul here assumes that miracles were occurring 

among th^ Galatians. In writing to the Corinthians he dis- 
tin^ishes^ workings of miracles* ('powers^) from ‘gifts of 
he^ng’ (i Cor. xii. 9, 10); Possibly ly ‘miracles* he means 
the exorcism of demons, one of die works of the Spirit moat 
frequently referred to in the early church, Paul appeals to^ tho 
testimony* of these mirades. On what condition were they 
brought about— by performing works of law? or as a result oi 
hearing with faith the message of the gospel ? Experience must 
tell the Galatians that the latter was the case. 

U 2 
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6 of faith ? Even as Abraham believed God, and it was 

7 reckoned unto him for righteousness. Know therefore 

that they which be of faith, the same are sons of Abraham. 

— 

iii. 6-9. The example of Abraham, Paul appeals to the 
classical instance of Abraham, whose faith was reckoned to him 
for righteousness. Then surely those who have faith are the 
true sons of Abraham. The Scriptures predicted the justification 
of the Gentiles by faith in the promise of Abraham’s blessing, 
which blessing the men of faith share with the patriarch. 

6. Quoted from tlie LXX of Gen. xv. 6 ; cited again in Rom. 
iv. 3 ; Jas. ii. C3, 

▲brahAn. This patriarch was venerated by the Jews as 
their great religious hero, and it was a common practice for Rabbis 
to argue p)oints of difference with reference to his life-story, 
seeking to determine their controversies by the precedents they 
found in it. Therefore Paul could distinctly score a point by 
shewing that this supreme historical authority supported his teach- 
ing about faith. 

baUavad CM. The specifle act of faith was concerned 
with God’s promise of a son to Abraham in his old age and 
numerous descendants. 

for riffhtaouaiiasa : not instead of,’ but ^as equivalent to 
righteousness,* The preposition («s) is used in the sentences, 

^ they shall be one flesh ' (Gen. ii. 24). lit, ^ for ieis) one flesh ’ ; 
and ‘they shall be my people* (Jen xxxi. 33; cf. Heb. viii. lo), 
lit * to me for (ets) a |>eople.’ God takes Abraham’s faith in His 
promise as itself equivaUnt to righteousness, apart from the perform- 
ance of any external actions by the patriarch. 

7 . Know. The R.V. margin has * Ye perceive,* and Lightfoot 

advocates the indicative ‘ Ye know.* But did the Galatians know 
what Paul proceeds to state heric? It rather follows as a con- 
sequence of the previous verse. If the specific characteristic 
of Abraham is faith, then they who^ shaA in his faith are his 
true children. The point of the ar^mer^t lies in the fact that 
the Judaizing tendency of th% Galatians revealed in them a desire 
to come in for the privileges of the sons of Abrahtfm which Jews 
claimed to dnjoy. They will do that, Paul argues, by resembling 
Abraham in the 'righteousness God recognized in h(Wn, i. e. in 
possessing faith. ^ ' 

they wbiob bo of lUtli t /ft ' they who come from faith,* in 
accordance with a common kiiom. Cf. ‘them that are factious* 
{lit ‘ them that are of faction,' Rom, ‘ they which ^re of the 
law * (Rom. iv. 14). Though Che idiom in John expresses origin, 
that idea is lost sight of in cbmmon usage. Thus the phrase 
simply means ‘men of faith,’ ‘men who have faith.* 
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And the scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the 8 
Gentiles by faith, preached the gospel beforehand unto 
Abraham, In thee shall all the nations be blessed. 

So then they which be of faith are blessed with the faith- 9 
ful Abraham. For as many as are of the works of the 10 
law are under a curse : for it is written, Cursed is every 


8. tba lorlptaxe, forMMing. The singular means some specific 
passage of Scripture (cf. Mark xii. to ; Luke iv. John vii. 38 ; 
Rom. iv. 3), the plural * Scriptures* being used Tor <he O. T. as 
a whole (cf. Mark xii. 04 ; Luke xxiv. 27 ; John v. 39 ; Rom. xv. 4). 
The passage of Scripture is here personified as though it were 
a teacher. In verse 22 a passage of Scripture is supposed to 
be active—* the scripture hath .shut up,* &c. 

praaAlied the gospel hefoxehand. The promise to Abraham 
is taken as a proclamation of the gospel of blessing for the 
heathen. 

Zu thee, &c. : a sentence combining Gen. xii. 3, *in thcc 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed,* and Gen. xviii. 18, 

‘ all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him.* O.T. critics 
consider these passages to mean that the nations will bless 
themselves by Abraham, taking his blessing as the type of 
blessing they will desire for themselves. Be that as it may, 
evidently Paul understands them to convey a distinct promise 
of blessing which the heathen arc to receive through Abraham. 

9. fklthfhl: possessing faith, believing ; not kerc * trustworthy.* 
We have this meaning elsewhere (cf. a Cor. vi. 15, *a belieVjcr, 
for the same Greek word). 

iii. 10-14. The curse of the law, Paul proceeds further. Not 
only is the law neetlcss and superfluous, as the instance of 
Abraham sh^s, it is p^itiv^y hurtful. Those who go th^ way of 
the law arc actually under a curse, suicc titot is threatened against 
all who do not keep it with absolute fidelity. That nobody is 
justified by law is proved by the Scripture statc^ment that the 
righteous i^all live by faith, which i.s not thc^ way of the law. 
ChAt, by becoming a curst^for us in his crutifixion, redeemed 
us from the law’s curse in ordernthat through him Abraham’s 
blessing might come to the Gentile*^ and we receive the promised 
gift of the Spirit. ^ 

10. of tlio works of the law. For the idiom see note on 
verse 7, * they which be of faith.’ Here it means the people whose 
characteristic way in religion is to observe the works of the law. 

it in writton: a phrase indicating authoritative Scripture. 
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one which continueth not in all things that are written in 
1 1 the hook of the law, to do them. Now that no man is 
justified by the law in the sight of God, is ej^jdent : for, 
13 The righteous shall live by faith; and the law is not 
of faith; but, He that doeth them shall live in them. 

It is met with in contemporary Greek in Egypt for any au- 
thoritative document to which an appeal is made. 

Oarsedi &c. Deut. xxvii." 26, the 'conclusion of the curses 
pronounced** 'Mount Ebal. Since nobody ever has kept the 
whole law it follows that all who arc under the law are subject 
to its curse. It is a curious fact that the words * every one ' and 
‘ all things * are not in the Hebrew, although they occur in the 
T.XX Greek from which Paul quotes them. Liglitfoot points 
out that Jerome attributed the omission to a wilful corruption 
of the text on the part of the Jews for fear they should appear 
to be under the curse— a groundless charge. 

tlia hook of the law: the Pentateuch. 

11. luatlfled. See note on ii. j6. 

by the law: M. Mn law/ meaning either (i) ‘by means of 
law,* according to the common Hebrew idiom which uses the 
preposition *in' instrumcntally ; or (a) ‘in the region of law,’ 
in the law religion. Lipsius prefers the latter meaning; but 
the absence of the article favours the former, wliich is both in 
the A. V. and in the R. V. 

The righteojLS shall live, &c. : quoted from Hab. ii. 4 ; 
also cited in Rom. i. 17, and Hcb. x. 38. The LXX has ‘my 
righteous man,’ Paul corrects this by returning to the Hebrew, 
which has not the pronoun ‘my.’ In the language of the prophet 
‘ faith ^ stands for ‘fidelity ' ; so that thc’scntence meant originally 
Mhe righteous man shall live by his fidelity,* that is to say, as 
tiie context shews, he shall be preserved amidst the dangers of 
the Chaldsean invasioi\ because of st(^idfastness* and loyalty 
to God. But of eburse such fidelity is the outcome of faith. 

righteous: better than ‘jUst' as in the A.V. The word 
does not mean ‘ tj>c strict/ ‘ the upright/ simply ; bu^t has the 
more comprehea^e sense of general righteousness. ^ « 

12. not of fklth : not possessing faith as its characteristic 

principle. The preposition ^ek) literally means ‘out of* and 
Lighttoot gives it that sig^fication here; but see note on 
verse 7. , 

Be that dooth, &c. : quoted from Lev. xvili. 5. 

lu them: meaning ‘by means of them/ the Hebraistic 
instrumental sense of ‘in.’ 
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Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 13 
become a curse for us : for it is written, Cursed is every 


13 . redeXSiaed: not tlic usual Scripture word for redemption 
^polutr 6 sis)f which directs attention to the consequent liberation. 
The Greek word used here {cxegorasen) points rather to the act 
of buying* It might be rendered * bought up/ but it is commonly 
employed for the ransom of staves. The word is in the aori.st 
tense, indicating a single act, which the context shews to be the 
dying of Chnst. 

XM : Paul and other Christian Jews v^ho had been under the 
law and therefore liable to ils curse. , / ^ 

the ourse of the law. Sec note on verse xo. 
having heooitto a curse* Tlic Hebrew language, being 
deficient in adjectives, frequently employs substantives with an 
adjectival meaning. The expression ‘becoming a curse' in 
our lanpage would most naturally mean * coming to be a means 
of cui'sing people.* Of course that is not the idea here ; Paul 
means ^ becomiiig accursed/ or * coming under a curse.' Similarly 
he writes of Cnrist being ‘ made to be sin ' (2 Cor. v, ai). This 
language might be interpreted by readei*s of the 0 . T. with 
reference to the transactions of the ‘Day of Atonement,' when 
the goat, over the head of which the high-priest had pronounced 
the sjns of the people, was driven out to the demon of the 
wilderness as an accursed thing (see Lev. xvi. 8 , ax, 22). The 
miserable fate of this creature is powerfully portrayed in Holman 
Hunt's picture of * The Scapegoat.' 

for ua I on our behalf. See ii. ao, note, 
fbr it la written ; appeal to thb authority* of Scripture. Ser 
note on veree 10. 

Cursed Is evsry one, &c.: fr<^^ Deut. xxi. 2$ in 

the LXX. The Hebrew original is, ‘ for he tliat is hanged is 
accursed of God,* JTo be hanged, impaled, or crucified was 
reckoned as undergoing accursed form of punishment. If 
it was brodght about unicr the law it was regarded as the 
infliction of God’s curse. Now Clgrisl Suffered from one of these 
horrible kinds of death. Consequently, Paul argues, the curse 
of it fell on lum. Yet the Apostle docs not give the full phrase 
* aegurse^^ God* for he coyld not apply that Christ whom he 
would not think of as coming under God’s curse. Still, as Christ 
died the accursed death in the jtcre fact that he was crucified, 
that curse, the very curse of^bcing^crucificdf, fell oh Christ Mis 
being crucified was his dhdurance of the curse ; so a^ful a death 
could not be thought of as anything short of a curse* The te^hing 
of the whole verse is that by Submitting to that accursed death on 
our behalf Jesus Christ freed us from the curse of the law. 
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14 one that hangeth on a tree : that upon the Gentiles 

might come the blessing of Abraham in Christ Jesus; 
that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through 
faith. ^ 

15 Brethren, I speak after the manner of men: Though 
it be but a man’s covenant, yet when it hath been 

14. that upon the Gentiles, &c. The purpose of Christ’s 
redemption is that the Gentiles might receive the blessing qf 
Abraham. A gap in Paul’s argument is here apparent. He has 
just spoken deliverance from the curse of the law. Now he 
assumes that, as a consequence, the law itself ceases to be binding. 
The implied idea is that, if it has lost its sanction in the punishment 
it threatens, it ceases to be eflectivc. Consequently it is now 
a dead letter. Therefore, in spite of its proscriptions, the Gentiles 
whom it had excluded from the privileges of Israel are now able 
to enjoy them. 

the blesfing of AbraJiam. See verse 8. 
in Christ Joans: by spiritual union with Chrkt Jesus, 
we. Here Paul joins himself with the Gentiles. The pronoun 
is now most comprehensive, embracing all Christians. 

the promise of the Spirit: not the promise made by the 
Spirit, but the promised gift which consists in the Holy Spirit 
bestowed on Christians; because (i) Paul has not spoken ol 
this promise as coming from the Spirit ; he has referred it to 
Scripture personified ; and (3) he continually treats the gift of 
the Spirit as the chief present blessing of the gospel (cf. verse 5). 
This he takes to Be part of Abraham's blessing ; elsewhere he 
calls it the 'firstfruits' (Rom. viii. 23’). 

through Ihlth: an emphatic final clause. This promised 
gift is received by means of faith, not by works of lav^*, as the 
Galatians are bewitched into imagining. 

iii, 15-18. The ancient covenant, € Taking an analogy from 
human custom Paul pojuts out that K co^nant which has once 
been confirmed cannot be sei aside. Such was God’s promise 
to Abraham with its application to Christ. The law which was 
430 years later than the confirmation of the covenant^ould not 
supersede it Ana yet if the inheritivice were to come uy the I'aw 
the promise would be neutralized. 

15. lArethreu: au urgent £id affectionate address indicating 
the Apostle's desire to convince. 

after the maauer of men : accorditig to the analogy of men's 
common actions in the world (cf. Korn, iii. 5 ; i Cor. ix. 8, 
XV. 3a). 

but a ma&*a; introduciDg an a fortiori argument Lven 
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confirmed, no one maketh it void, or addeth thereto. 


a man’s covenant duly executed is inviolable ; much more then 
must this b^the case with God's covenant. 

coreiuuit I the Greek word (dutiheke) usually means a * will/ 
It has been generally supposed that this meaning only occurs once 
in the Bible (Heb. ix. 15-17), and that in all other cases the word 
means a formal agreement between two parties. This sense 
is given to it in the LXX, where the translators employ it as their 
r(widcring of the Hebrew word for * covenant ' probably 

preferring it to the usual Greek word for ^ covenant ' {suntheki)^ 
because the Divine covenant is an arrangement Jhiadc by God 
which men accept from Him, not a bargain settled off equal terms. 
It is the classic use of tlie word for a * will * or * testament ’ that 
gives us our popular titles of the two parts of the Bible — the ' Old 
Testament * and the ‘New Testament ’—really the Old and New 
Covenants. But now a flood of light has been thrown on this 
remarkable word by means of the Greek papyri recently discovered 
in Egypt. Prof. Kamsay shews, on the testimony of Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, how the wills that have been found among 
those documents, and the Greek customs concerning them, illustrate 
Paul's statements here. Accordingly he argues that in the present 
case the word means a ‘ will ' and not a ‘ covenant' The following 
considerations point in this direction ; (i) The phrase ‘after the 
manner of men’ indicating the analogy of ordinary human 
practice, and therefore not the special LXX use of the word ; 
(a) the mention of an inheritance ; (3) the Greek custom which 
made the will a public document and irrevocable even before the 
death of the testator, though the Attic law allowed of codicils 
Nevertheless, while Paul is apparently appealing to the example 
of a Greek ‘ will ’ for his argument, it is evident that he has the 
O. T. ‘ covenant ’ also in mind, since he argues from its history. 
Thus he seems to apply thb Greek usage concerning willk to the 
ancient covenant, without considering any difference of meaning 
in the two spplicatioi)^ of)he wwd. The nature of the Greek 
‘ will/ as public and unchangeably whdh once executed, would 
assimilate it to such a covenant as we meet with in the O. T. , 
an agreement between two parties, but really determined in the 
first instate by one, since it is God’s covenant offered to man. 

^ooaflwmad. A Greek ^ill had to be lodged in the Record 
Office and there examined, and if i«und valid duly authenticated. 

ao oae makotli It void, &c : atcording to the Greek custom,' 
even during the life of thy testator. The Roman custom, on which 
our law is founded, was different. 

addeth thereto: fresh clauses, codicils. The Judaizers 
treated the law as something subsequently added to the original 
agreement with Abraham. But inasmuch as that was a covenant 
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16 Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, and to his 
seed. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many ; but as 

1 7 of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ J^ow this I 
say ; A covenant confirmed beforehand by God, the law^ 
which came four hundred and thirty years after, doth not 


or will, ordinary human usage in Greek society was contrary 
to such an interference with its original provisions. < 

16 . promhiM i in the plural. Abraham received more than one 
promise (see C^en. xiii. 15, xvii. 8). 

Mad : Hebraism for ^ children,’ ^ descendants.’ The reference 
is to Gen. xiii. 15, 16. 

not ... to Mads, &c. Great ingenuity has been exercised in the 
attempt to prove thd formal validity of Paul’s argument here ; but 
it is only reasonable to admit that he was using a Rabbinical method 
of treating Scripture which cannot be made to agree with exact 
exegesis. ( t j The word *bced’ in the Hebrew original is collective, 
and stands for any number of seeds, the plural only being used for 
different kinds of seeds or for cix>ps. (a) The narrative in Genesis 
distinctly refers to the multitude of Abraham’s descendants, and 
makes no reference to one [^rticular descendant who m to inherit 
the promises. Nevertheless the Rabbis applied these promises to 
the Messiah, and Foul was following a Jewish usage in the specific 
personal application he made of them. While his logic might not 
be called sound, the point to which he was coining could not be 
confuted, since’’ it was in Christ that the promises to Abraham 
were fulfilled. « 

eoaflmod : see note on verse 15. 
beforeliMid ; before the law-giving. 

the law; the Mosaic law, which was acknowledged in the 
Fentatduch. * 

four hundred and thlr^ years oltel : i. c. after Abraham 
received the covenant. The Bgure see^is to^ taken frpm £xod. xii. 
40, where, however, in* the Hebrew Bible 430 is given as the 
number of years for the sojourn in EgypU The Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the LXX correct that by reading, instead of 
‘ in Eg;)'pt,* the words^* in the land of Egypt and if' the land 
of Caanan.' Paul here follows the IfXX reading. Josef^us^lso 
follows tlus reckoning in passage (AHiiq, ii. 15, aa), thou^i 
Elsewhere he follows the reclv>ning of the Hebrew text {AnAq. ii. 
9. 1 ; Beli. 9. 4), which is borne^ut byOen. xv. 13, where 

400 years of oppression in Egypt are predicted, a prediction quoted 
by Stephen (Acts vn. 6). Ine obscurity of the early hiatDry of 
Israel renders it impossible for us to determine which reckoning 
may be nearest the facts of the case. 
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disannul, so as to make the |)romise of none effect. For 18 
if the inheritance is of the law, it is no more of promise : 
but God J)ath granted it to*Abraham by promise. What 19 
then is the law ? It was added because of transgressions, 

doth not dlBaaaul, The later law camiot set aside the earlier 
covenant, since by its nature this is made for ever unalterable. 
Yet the Judaizing movement in Galatia assumed that to be the 
chse, more or less, by requiring something beyond faith, although 
in the case of Abraham faith had been the sole condition of the 
covenant, God reckoning that for righteousness. ^ ^ 

disannul : an old English word, an intensive foHh of annul. 
Thus Shakespeare has it - 

^ Then Warwick disannuls great John o£ Gaunt' ( 3 Henry Vh iii. 3^. 

The Greek word is the negative form of the word previously 
rendered * confirmed ’ (verses 15, 17). Being once * confirmed/ the 
covenant cannot be subsequently made unconfirmed so as to have 
its provisions invalid. 

18 . the inherltanoe : as according to will, Abraham^ blessing 
passing on to his ^ seed.’ 

of the law : Uu ^ out of law/ law regarded as the source from 
which it is derived. 

no move: no longer; it had been a matter of promise from 
Abraham's time for those 430 years. On the supposed hypothesis 
this would be the case no longer. 

of pYomlne. The absence of the article before the worrl 
* law’ as well as before this word brings the tpontained ideas' 
comparison^law vemts promise. 

iii. 19- 29. T&e place md funcUdn of law. Having shewn 
that the law cannot supersede the older covenant Paul proceeds 
to discuss its place the Divine economy of histj^ry. Tempor- 
arily necessitated tor the %ake of transgressions, it caa^ througii 
intermediary angels, by way of a mcdia%>r ; while God in giving 
and executing His promises requirls no such intermediaries. Not 
that the law stands in any way opposed to God’s promises. If it 
could given life it would have been adnptted to be the way 
to fight^isncss. Bui wha4 the 0 . T. does is to confine everything 
in subjection to sin in order that y^iey who have faith in Christ may 
thus receive the promised blessing^ 

18 . What then is the Uw ? The argument seems to have led 
up to the conclusion tharthe law was a mere superfluity, even an 
unwarraxttablc intrusion. It is necessary then to see what the 
law really is. 

added: i. c. in addition to the covenant. 
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till the seed should c&me to whom the promise hath been 
made ; and it 7 vas ordained through angels by the hand 
20 of a mediator. Now a mediator is not a viediaif^ of one ; 


bMBriigo of traASgrosBlonB : not in order to prevent trans- 
^^ressions, for the context shews no such purpose in the law ; nor 
in order to punish transgressions ; but, according to Paul’s peculiar 
conception of the law, in order to bring out transgressions as 
clearly acknowledged breaches of law. Therefore he uses the 
almost technical word ^ transgression/ which means a breach 
of law, not th^, more common word ‘sin.' Of course Paul could 
not deny the obvibus, immediate purpose of the law as the Israelite 
code to be in part the restraint of evildoing. But much of this 
law did not concern crime or ethics ; much of it was purely 
ceremonial. Besides, with Paul the supreme Divine purpose was 
much more than the immediate end to be served. That purpose, 
he held, was to convert vague, dormant sin into what could be 
recognized as the transgression of definite precepts. Cf. Rom. 
vii. 9 : ‘ when the commandment came, sin revived * (or ‘ sprang 
into life '), 

the gaed : Christ (cf, verse 16). The law was to do its work 
in bringing out transgression down to the time of Christ^no 
longer. 

tbroTigli The Rabbis held that angels assisted in the 

giving of the law, basing the idea on the words ' he came from 
the ten thousands of holy ones ' (Deut. xxxiii. a, R. V.) This idea 
is referred to in Stcplien’s speech (Acts vii. 53). It is also found 
in Josephus {Anhq.^KV. 5. 3). Raul nientio.is it here to indicate the 
inferiority of the law to the covenant which God gave directly to 
Abraham. If it be ^id that the O. T. docs not warrant such 
a belief, at all events the Apostle's word would serve as an 
argtiMmtum ad homints^ since his Jewish opponents would accept 
this view of tl^c law-giving, ^ 

a msdigiior: an intermediary', i(e. Moses. TIic specific 
notion of mediation in a ipiarrcl is not liere suggested. 

ao. Lightfoot observes that’ 'the number of interpretations 
of this passage is said to mount up to 250 or 300.’ His own view 
is that now most g^^rally adppted, viz. : The veryide^f media- 
tion supposes .at least two persons between whom the A^diatk)n 
is carried on. That was the with the law. There were two 
parties to it, God and Israel ; ^nd therefore it was conditioned by 
the action of each party. But it is different in the case of the 
promise. God gives this promise. Thus there is but one party 
to it, for God is one. Therefore the promise is absolute and 
unconditional. Another interpretation takes the word ‘one* 
qualitatively, understanding it to mean that God is not divided in 
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but jGod is one. Is the law then against the promises of 
God ? God forbid : for if there had been a law given 
which could make alive, verily righteousness would have 
been of tfie law. Howbeit the scripture hath shut up all 
things under sin, that the promise by faith in Jesus 
Christ might be given to them that believe. 


Will and counsel, so that there can be no other will in Him conflict- 
ing with the will which gave the promise ; but this does not suit 
the previous clause so well. Then there is tha v!c>v that, since 
a mediator requires two parties, and God is one, man, or spcciflcally 
Israel, must be the other. But Paul docs not draw that conclusion, 
nor would it be in place. 

fll. promlsaa. For the plural form sec note on verse 16. 

Ood forbid. Sec note on ii. 17. 

snake alivo: more than justify; an actual personal change 
of condition from death in sin to life in God, Cf. ii. no, hi, x i ; 
Rom. vi 33. 

^btaontiiMa. See note on ii. ei. This is here closely 
associated with the idea of making alive. He who is justified 
and therefore has righteousness is, according to Paul’s teaching, 
ipso facto endowed with the gift of eternal Ijfe. Cf. Rom. v. ax ; 
‘ that, as sin reigned in death, even so mighU grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal /»/!?,* &c. The life is a consequence of 
the righteousness. 

The whole vei*sc is the answer to a supposed objection. H as 
Paul has just been saying, the law is so different from the promises, 
must it not be in conflict with them and therefore after all nullity 
them ? That would be so if the law were the Divinely appointed 
means of confernng the gift of eternal life. Then of course it 
would be the way to Righteousness. But it is nothing of the kind. 

22. sorlptore: apparently a single passage in O.T., 
personified bs in vers* 8. 0 See note 01^ that verse. Bht since 
Paul does not here cite any suchfpa.ssagc it may be that he is 
using the singular ‘ scripture ’ for the Scriptures generally, though 
this would be contrary to custom. 

fflhuwp: as in prison; |tronger than ^ conclude* (A. V.). 

all ihlaga: neuter for comprehensiveness, as 'we say 4he 
whole world’ when we mean ‘al^ mankind.' Cf. CoL i. ao, 4 o 
reconcile all things.’ * 

iindtr tin : sin being the tyrant holding the world in sub- 
jection. 

tlmt ! indicating the purpose of the universal imprisonment. 
It is to drive men to resort to the sole method of escape. 
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23 But before faith came, we were kept in ward under the 
law, shut up unto the faith which should afterwards he 

24 revealed. So that the law hath been our tutor ^ bring us 

th 0 pronUse : not the word promising, but the thing promised, 
1 . e. Abraham’s blessing, now interpreted by Paul as developed into 
the gift of righteousness leading to eternal life. This is implied 
in the references to * making alive* and ‘righteousness* in the 
previous verse. What the law could not do is conferred in the 
promise. 

by Jit. * from,’ or * out of faith/ the same preposition 
(ek) that is taanshited ‘of* in the phrase ‘^the law’ (verse ar). 
It is a pity the Revisers did not mark the antithesis by translating 
this preposition in the same way in each case. The blessing does 
not spring from law ; it springs from, faith. 

In JMUB Christ : as the object of faith, 
them th&t believe : them that have faith<~-in Greek the verbal 
form of the word rendered * faith/ 

83. fkltht rather, ‘this faith*; Hi, ‘the faith/ which however 
might seem to mean ‘the Christian religion,’ a sense not given to 
the expression at so early a dale as the Epistle. Paul means • the 
faith just mentioned/ i. e. faith in Christ. His idea is that before 
‘ this faith* came the Jews were impiisoned under the law. , 

wei Paulas aj<^and other. Jews -not including the Gentile 
Galatians, 

kept la ward : a word usually meaning ‘ guarded by soldiers.* 
uadar tbe law. Paul had just said, ‘ shut up. under sin.* 
Here he must be referring to the same restraint. He docs not 
think of the law as' a S 3 rstcm of obligations to be fulfilled, but as 
a standard of Judgement for transgressors. Thus subjection to sin 
and being held in keeping by the law are two aspects of the same 
condition ; it is because of sin that law has its power of holding in 
ward. It is only the law-breaker who loscf his liberty and can 
be retained in a lock-up by tbe police ra guardians of law. 

uatoi or ‘for/ indicating tbe o^oiect* of this guarding and 
imprisonment. * 

the fUtb. See note on ‘ faith’ earlier in this verse, 
afterwards . . . revealed: in the gospel of Jesus Qrist 

84. tutor: an unfortunate word^f the Revisers, iiHJch 
better than the ‘schoolmaster’ of the A.V. The Grei^k word 
{fmiikigdgos) stands for a slave Who was entrusted with the charge 
of chilm^n. In the Roman world he was also their teacher ; but 
this was not the case among the Greekj, and Paul is writing to 
a people living in a state of Greek civiliration, as several of hts 
references to manners and customs shew. He does not mean 
that the law was the teacher training for Christ, and that the ideas 
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finto Christ, that we might be Justified by faith. But now 25 
that faith is come, we iire no longer under a* tutor. For 26 
ye are all sons of God, through feith, in Christ Jesus. For a; 

of Judaism were preliminary and preparatory to the fuller Christian 
truth. He simply means that the law was like a servant whose 
business it was to conduct the childr/^u to school. Christ is the 
one teacher. 

to bring us unto OhYlat: (i) not by the partiid development of 
a rehgious life under Judaism, which Paul never teaches ; nor (a) 
as typical and symbolical of Christianit3»i leading to Christienity 
by foresliadowing it, an idea never found in though it is 
met with in Hebrews and pushed to an extreme in the so-called 
Epi&ile of Barnabas ; but (3) by making people perceive their 
need of Christ through the sense of guilt and the consciousness 
of the danger of judgement which the law awakens, so that there 
is felt to be an imperative necessity of seeking what Paul calls 
justification, i. e. deliverance from this stale of guilt, where alone it 
can be found, in Christ. His argument has distinctly led up to 
this point. 

Jnatlfled by faith. See notes on ii. tfi. 

25. we : still qnly Paul and the Jews, as far as they have become 
Christians. 

26. ye ... all : the Galatians, Gentile Christians. 

sons of Q 04 . UJ According to Lightfoot. and apparently 
Prof, Ramsay also, this sonship is contrasted with the condition 
of childho<^ under a servanbeustodian. as involving the Hbert^^ 
of older years. (2) Lipsius denie.s the contrast, and there is some 
reason for bis view. now deliberately drbps the first person 
and uses the second person. I'hat breaks the line of ailment. 
The Gentiles never were as children under the law. Besides, the 
boy child is also a son. The notion of sonship does not in itself 
imply adult age. §till Paul evidently means t^hat, since the 
Galatians .ace brought int<^ sonship only as Christians, they do 
not have to undergo* theMrksomc pr^ess to which Jewish 
Christians had been subject, sinci^ that was previoua to their 
conversion to Christianity. Then the following paragraph dis- 
tinctly contrasts the privilege of sonship with the restraints of 
chiblboodland this throws u^ack on the first view. 

in ^xlst Jernui, The Revisers arc plainly right with their 
punctuation, which separates tiua* clause from, that which im- 
mediately precedes and connects ic with the first clause of the 
sentence. He does not r/ican * faith in Christ Jesu^* but * sons gf 
God ... in Christ Jesus/ this sonship being realized by means 
of faith. He has written of the Jews being led to Christ tverse 
24), and further down he describes Christians as being * in Christ ’ 
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as many of you as were baptized into Christ did pi^t on 

38 Christ. There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can 
be neither bond nor free, there can be no male and 

39 female ; for ye all are one man in Christ Jesus. "^And if ye 


(verse 98). The sonship is state of intimate union with Christ. 
Paul is not here thinking of the universal P'atherhood of God and 
consequent Divine childhood of man, but of the sonship which he 
elsewhere compares to adoption when by their union with Christ 
the Gentile heathen enter God’s family (cf. Rom. viii. 23). 

87. baptliea Into : rather ‘ to* or ^for,’ a common usage of the 
Greek preposition {fis) signifying an end or purpose. Thus Paul 
uses the same preposition where he says that the Israelites were 

* baptized unfo Moses ’ (i Cor. x. a) ; it is employed with reference 
to the baptism of John the Baptist, where we read of a * baptism 
of repentance unto remission of sins' (Mark i. 4; Luke iii. 3). 
It occurs in the baptismal formula where the A. V. reads * baptizing 
them in the name of the Father,* &c. (Matt, xxviii. 19). The R. V. 
has * into * in this passage ; but the analogy of the other passages 
cited would rather suggest *unto* or *for,* in all cases the pre- 
position indicating the object of the baptism. 

into Ohrlat. The phrase ^ baptized to Christ * indicates the 
primitive form of baptism as simply Christ* (Rom. vl 3), or, 

* to the name of Jesus * (cf. Acts xix. 5 ; i Cor. i. 13). 

put on: a common O. T. idiom (cf. Job viii. 39, xxix. 14, 
xxxix, 19; Ps. XXXV. 96) found also elsewhere in the N.T. 
(i Pet. v. 5). Cf, Rom. xiii. 14, 'Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ* As the garment covers Uie person and is closely wrapped 
about him. so Christ is thought of as closely united to hia people 
and giving them their characteristic appearance. 

88. Jow . . . Groek : the racial distinction, named first, because 

it had given rise to the trouble in the Galatiai 1 churches. * Greek * 
is the title of people of the Greek language and civilization, not 
simply Hellenes by bigth. This iit\h wo^d suit the people of 
South Galatia, as it would nott-uit the North Galatians, the Gauls, 
who were Romanized, but who had not adopted Greek customs 
(see Introduction, p. ^iL). . 

bond . . . 1 m: the great soejal distinction in ancient 
world. Christianity did not formally denounce slaveryl More 
miseiy than good would have dbme of that premature action. But 
by making master and slave equally brethren in the church it 
tended to remove the distinction betwedn them, and so in the end 
to destroy the system on which that distinction rested. 

male and flsiaale. Christianity, more than any other religion, 
gives equal rights to men and women. 
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are Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according 
to promise. 

But I say that so long as the heir is a child, he 4 


all act one : not of one kind or nature but a unity. Being 
all as one man in Christ by reason of the close union with him in 
which they all participate, Christians cannot maintain the old lines 
of separation. This is a favourite doctrine in Paurs teaching, 
and the establishment of the fact to which it refers was one of 
the principal ends of his labours. A great part of his work, as 
in collecting the contributions of the Gentile chyrehes for the 
assistance of the Jewish church at Jerusaleth, was directed 
towards bringing about the union of these two branches of 
Christendom. 

28. Christ’s : of Christ, by being in Christ. ' 

thsa . . . Ahrahsm’s seed: because Christ is Abraham's 
seed. 

heira : because Abraham’s family. Therefore Abraham’s 
promises will be realized by all Christians irrespective of any 
difference of race, social distinction, sex. Then there is no 
room for the Jewish privileges after which the Galatians were so 
foolishly hankering. As Christians they already possess the best 
privileges of Israel. 

iv. 1-7. Sonslup* So long as he is a clind the heir is kept 
under the authority of certain officials till the time determined in 
ills father’s will. Similarly while Paul and trie Jewish CJirisUans 
were in religious childhood, they were in ^subjection to tlic 
elements of the world. But on the completion ^ this time of 
tutelage God sent His Son in a human lifo^ subject to the law in 
order to redeem those under law and grant them sonship^ The 
Galatians, too, being sons, have reemved the Spirit of God whereby 
they can acknowlcdUe Him as their Father. This privilege 
of aonship involves freedem from servitude and the rights of 
heirs. ^ • 

1. Bvt X Mar. Paul reverts to tjie idea of verse 23 in order to 
confimi it irom another potat of view, and thus explain more fully 
both why law was given and how it came to be superseded. 

dUie The whole iy*gument here proceeds on the sup- 

position of a case in which property is left to a child under a will 
by the death of his father. Since Aui regards God as the Father, 
this part of the analogy cannot be worked out in detail. Still it 
serves to set the case of 4 ie heir before us as, in sotne^ respects, 
representative of the Jews in the pre-Christian age. 

a ehlld « an infant in the eyes of tbd law, a minor. Accord* 
ing to Roman law the title w/ans ceased at the age of seven, 
(‘0 X 
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differeth nothing from a bondservant, though he lord 

2 of all ; but is under guardians and stewards until the 

3 term appointed of the father. So we also, when we 
were children, were held in bondage under the rudiments 

4 of the world : but when the fulness of the time came, 

after which the child was competent to perform certain legal 
acts ; he was under a guardian till he was fourteen ; and he did 
not have full power over his property till he was twenty-five. 
But Prof, Rapisay has shewn that Paul is following the Greek 
usage, kno\^^ii» Syria and therefore probably also in Southern 
Galatia. 

differeth nothing, &c. : in being under authority and not 
allowed to dispose of property. 

lord of aU : i. e. of all the estate left by his father, including 
the slaves, like whom, for the time being, he has to be in subjection, 
and even the very officials whom he has to obey. 

2. gnardiane: the recognized Greek legal word for the 
guardians of minors, having personal charge of them, as seen in 
the inscriptions. 

stewards: having charge of the property. Cf. the parable 
of ‘ The Unjust Steward ' (^Lukc xvi. 1 IT.). 

the term appointed of the father. Roman law did not 
permit the testator to fix the age at which a son came into his 
estate ; but this was allowed by the Syrian Greek law, to the 
example of which therefore Paul is now appealing. It would be 
the law of his own native province Cilicia, and that also of the 
churches to which ‘he was WTiting. 

3 . we; Paul and fellow Jews i cf. verse 5, * tliat he might redeem 
them which were under the law’'), distinguished from the Gala- 
tians who are addressed in verse 6 as * ye.* 

when wt were ohildren x reverting toAthe idea of verse 24 
where the law is the servant in chargg of children. Paul regards 
the pre-Christian condUipn of the Jews aa a state of childhood. 
This has an important bearin^r on his whole argument, shewing 
why he regarded the Galatians as foolish in adopting Judaism. 
They were voluntarily putting themselves in that strte of re- 
strained infancy from which Chrispanity was giving<^^he }kws 
deliverance. 

bondage. Law is essentially bondage compared with the 
freedom of the Christian state. 

the mdlments of the woirUL Tltc Revisers follow Light- 
foot in giving the word ^ rudiments * here, Lightfoot understanding 
the 1 efcrciicc to be to elementary teaching. The Greek word is 
sometimes used for the alphabet. With this sense tlic passage 
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God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, born under the 


would dcs^'be the state of the Jews as possessing but the alpha- 
bet of religious knowledge in pre-Christian times. But there is 
much in favour of retaining the word * elements ’ as in the A V. 
That is a common use of the word (cf. Wisd. of Sol. vii. 17, xix. 18; 
a Pet. iii. 10, la, * the elements shall be dissolved/ *thc elements 
shall melt with fervent heat '). The addition of the phrase ^ of 
tl^ world * favours this view. It is difficult to see any sense in 
the expression * the rudiments of the world * understood as we 
apply the word ‘rudiments' to a grammar or a science. But 
then it is difficult to see how the Jews were especially subject 
to the elements of nature. Most of the Fathers understood the 
expression to mean the sun, moon, and stars. In Jewish specula- 
tion these were supposed to represent angel-povvcrs. In the 
apocryphal Ttstammt 0/ Solomon^ the spirits say, ‘ We are the so- 
called elements, the world rulers of this world.' In verse 9 ‘the weak 
and beggarly rudiments* (A. V. ‘ elements*) seem to be identified 
with ‘them which by nature are no gods* (verse 8), and then the 
idea of the Galatians turning back to these old influences implies 
that even they, though heathen, liad been under them previous 
to their conversion. This would not apply to the Jewish law; 
and yet we must give the word, the same meaning in both placeir. 
If then we understand it here to refer to the heavenly bodies, the 
Jewis^ observance of sabbaths, new moons and other seasons 
(verse 10) would be thought of as like a heathenish return to 
subjection to the heavenly bodies that were supposed to rule these 
seasons (so Lipsius, and Prof. Massie, artjple ' Elements ' in 
Hastings' Didiouavy of iht BibU). 

4. tho fhlnsas of tho time : the completion of the time, when 
the preliminary period had come to an end. This corresponds 
to ‘the term appointed* (verse a; by the father in his will 
determining when tNb heir shall enter into his estate (cf* Eph. i. 
10). ^ ^ • 

OoA M&t Ibvtli Uls The idemis Christ coming into this 
world from God and as a result of liod’s action. 

IMTS of » wonaa: indicating an actual human birth, with 
consequ^t human nature and its physical frailty, not a mere 
Ch^stowliny, or appearanfc of Christ on eSrth. This phrase 
has no airect bearing on the subj^ of the virgin birth of Jesus, 
since every man is ‘ bom of a wo|nan.’ On the other hand, it 
contains nothing to exclude the virgin birth, being simply silent 
on the question of paternity. Evidently no such question was^in 
the Apostle's mind, bis purpose being simply to point to our Lord s 
actual humanity in contrast with his Divine origin. ^ 

bora aaAsr tlM law : a Jew by birth ; not iihc the Galatians 
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5 law, that he might redeem them which were undeK the 

6 law', that we might receive the adoption of sons. And 
because ye are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of his Son 

7 into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father. So that thou art 
no longer a bondservant, but a son ; and if a son, then 
an heir through God. 

who, though born apart from the law, were voluntarily subjecting 
themselves to it. 

6. redeenii, See note on iii. 13. Evidently Paul here connects 
redemption witb the incarnation and subjection of Christ to the 
law. He was sent into these humiliating conditions for the purpose 
of effecting the redemption. 

thnn whloh wert under the lawj Jews, tu whom alone 
this verse applies. 

wa: strictly Paul and other Jews, as the context proves; 
and yet the next verse shews how ready Paul will be to extend 
the content of the pronoun to include alt Christians —Gentile as 
well as Jew. 

adoption 1 a familiar Greek and Roman custom. The striking 
tiling is that the Apostle even describes the Divinb sonship of 
Jewish Christian^ as obtained by adoption, not by nature. 

6, jro aro aons. Paul suddenly passes from the sonship he 
shares with Jewish Christians to that of the Galatians, as (hough 
haring asserted the former he might .take the latter for granted. 
He is not engaged in proving tiie sonship in cither case. He 
appeals to it as ai^ acknowledged fact. But he assumes tliat it 
has the same origin botli with Jews and with Gentiles. 

tlLO Spirit of bla flkm. Paul does not tie himself 4 own to 
exact Trinitarian distinctions. Here he is referring to the Divine 
Spirit, elsewhere known as tbo * Holy Spirit,' now regarded as 
dwelling in Christ. 

Abba: Aramaism for Father; ha»ice our word * Abbot* It 
would seem that the Ai^Umaic and Gj'eek^'ords were repeated 
together by the early Christi^is as a sort of iamiliar ibrmula in 
prayer, marking the Divine Fatherhood common to both se^ions 
of the church. Paul here refers to it as prompted by the Spirit of 
Christ ; elsewhere he argues that thia inspired acknowC^dgeaft&nt 
of God as our Father is a testimony to the sonship of Christians 
(Rom. viii. 15, 16). * 

7 , thou. The singular makes the appeal personal to each reader. 

' no lofttger a bonAMrvunti Both bAuicbes of the church had 

been in subjection— the Jews as children under guardians and 
stewards because subject to their law (verses i, o), the Gentiles 
as slaves to idolatry. 
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Howbeit at that not knowing God, ye were in 8 
bondage to them which by nature are no gods : but now 9 
that ye kave come to know God, or rather to be known 
of God, how turn ye back again to the vreak and beggarly 

th«n an heir : not merely of the promises to Abraham which 
extended to his heirs, as might bo said of Christians when con- 
sidered to be ‘ sons of Abraham ' (iii. 7), but an heir of God’s inheri- 
tance as His son. 

thronirh Oode by God’s action of adoption, not by nature 
(verse 5). # ^ . 

iv. 8-1 1. The return to the old bondage. The Galatisns had 
been in bondage to false gods previous to their knowledge of the 
true God; but how after that could they return to the miserable 
degradation? In their observance of sacred seasons they are 
really doing so. Such conduct makes Paul fear that he has thrown 
away his labour on them. 

8. at that time s previous to conversion, 
in bondage. Paul regards the heathen condition as a bondage 
to superstition just as he regards the Jewish condition as a 
bondage to law when contrasted with the liberty of Divine sonship. 

them ... by natoxa ... no gods » ^ the weak and beggarly 
t'lements,’ I. 0. the sun, moon, and stars. The commonest worship 
throughout the world was sun-worship. Renan points out that 
in the second century this pagan cult, under the form of adoration 
of the Persian Mithra, was the most serious rival to Christianity. 

by natnxo ... no godo i only gods by coiavcnlion and super 
stition. 

0. oomo to know God. Paiirs preaching to the heathen, as 
that of every wise missionary must necessarily be, was based on 
an explanation of the pure Christian theism .is opposed to pagan 
polytheism (cf. Acts xvii. 23-29). 

or Tatbf V to bo knownQbf Ood : in the sense of being {acknow- 
ledged by God, i. c. as sons. Cf. i 5 bi*, viii. 3, ‘If any man 
loveth God, the same is known of Him.' 

tnm 70 book again. Paul regards the adoption of Judaism 
as ^rtuallv a reversion to heathenism, a stigtling opinion for 
Judlizin#\^hristians who would regard themselves as further 
removea from paganism than the^freer living Gentile Christians. 
Throughout the argument he insist^ on the essential resemblance 
between Judaism and pa^nism in contra.st to, Christianity. 

weak. The pagan llivinitics were ineffective, impotent to 
save as the Christian God saves in His redemption. But it was 
bold to say this in the hearing of sun- worshippers, in effect to call 
the blazing sun of Asia * weak ’ < 
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rudiments, whereunto ye desids to Ije in bondage over 
10 again? Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and 
IT years. I am afraid of you, lest by any means I have 
bestowed labour upon you in vain. 

1 2 I beseech you, brethren, be as I am^ for I am as ye 

13 are. Ye did me no W'rong ; but ye know that because 

beffir&tly : unable to bestow any gifts of value, such as the 
Christian God gives in His grace. 

s ‘ elements * as in the A. Y See note on verse 3. 

10. Aayi? sabbaths and perhaps fast days; cf. Col. ii. 16. 
monthtt new moon festivals ; cf. Isa. i. 14, Ixvi. 23. 

MMoait various other periodical festivals, 

STMTS! annual Jewish feasts— Passover, Pentecost, Arc. 
Lightfoot suggests the Sabbatical and Jubilee years ; but these 
were not really observed. The pagan education of the Galatians 
would predispose them to adopt especially this aspect of Judaism, 
since it fell in with their traditional reverence for the heavenly 
bodies. 

iv. 12-20. The eaHiev sypnpathy betwrni Paul aud the Galatians. 
The Apostle entreats the Galatians to follow his example, 
reminding them how he was first Jed to preach to them through 
Ihs physical infirmity ; and yet they did not despise him on that 
account, but gave him a most enthusiastic welcome. No sacrifu'c 
would have been too great for them to iiave made for him. Bnt 
now lias he become their enemy merely l>ecausc he tells them 
the truth ? Their oew friends have no good end in view, though 
in itself it is well that people should shew an interest in them. 
Paul feels like a mother in birth-pains for them again. He longs 
to be present with them and to be able to change his tone from 
the style of grieved expostulation. 

19 . Z bMMoh : a strong word in the Greek, ‘ I beg and pray.’ 
ba as Z am : i. e. from the bet^dagf of Jewish ordinances. 

This shews that not onl^did Paul not require his Gentile converts 
to adopt the law ; though %. Jew by birth he himself had 
abandoned it. There is no reason to beKcve that the other 
apostles had thus. wholly renounced Judaism, though^cter had 
taken a timid .step in that direction (fi. 12). 

Z am 841 arc; like thr Gentiles who are free from the 
Jewish law. Since Paul has 'taken the bold step of breaking with 
the law of his fathers in order to put l^msclf on a level with his 
converts, he begs them to come back to that position of freedom 
from law in deference to his example. 

Ye did me no wrong. The punctuation of the A. V. connects 
this sentence with what precedes, and seems to imply that the 
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of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the gospel unto 
you the first time : and that which was a temptation 14 

^ 

Apostle is repudiating any feeling of personal offence. In this 
their perversion the Galatians have not wronged Paul personally. 
But the punctuation of the R.V. better suits the context, in 
associating the sentence with what follows, especially as the 
pronoun ‘me’ is not in an emphatic place. In the old time the 
Galatians had behaved well to Paul. He will proceed to enlarge 
on that subject. Possibly, as Lightfoot suggests, Paul is alluding 
to some unrecorded incident of his intercourse witjj the Galatians 
in which they may have thought to have done him an injustice. 

13 . baoauaa of aa Inflrmlty, &c . : not ^ through infirmity ' 
as in the A. V. Paul distinctly asserts.^ that it was because of 
some bodily ailment that he came to preach the gospel at all 
to the Galatians, and this they themseltes know. Prof. Ramsay 
makes an ingenious suggestion to explain this position, viz. that 
l^aul's ‘infirmity of the flesh,* which he takes to be the .same 
as the Uhorn*(or * stake') *in the flesh* (9 Cor. xii. 7), was 
an attack of malarial fever brought on while he was in the 
low-lying district of Perga in Pamphylia (Acts xiii. 13). This 
induced him to seek restoration of health by crossing tin; 
bracing range of Taunis mountains. Thus the Apostle was 
brought into the region of the South Galatian cities, and came 
to carry on evangelistic work there as recorded in Acts xiii, xiv. 
'fhe change of plan would account for Mark’s desertion of the 
party and return to Jerusalem (ibid.). The attacks of this fever are 
intermittent, and wlien they occur they produce extreme prostratio? 
with severe hcadaclie. Now it was a tradifion in Asia M^po. 
as early as the second century (see Tertiillian, De Pudic, xiii) that 
Paul’s ‘thorn in the flesh* was severe headache, a pain which 
in its acuteness of agony fever patients have compared to 
‘a red*hot bar thruslithroiigh the forehead,’ *the grinding, boring 
pain in oni^ temple, like tlae dentist’s drill— the phantom wedge 
driven in between thft ja^,’ so that patient seems* to have 
* reached the extreme point of hun^n endurance,* 

the Jlrat time: or ‘the former' (R.V. maig.). This would 
mean that Paul had been twice to the Galatian district: (i) 
Acfe xiijyltiv and (a)xvi. i-^ Thus he would be now referring to 
the fon^r of these two visits, which wa.s the occasion wlien he 
founded the churches at AntiocJ Iconium, Derbc, and Lystra. 
This would shew tJiat tlie Epistle was not written till after the 
second visit, when appaA:rit]y be had not bfeen so well received. 

But the word may mean * formerly,* irrespective of the number 
of visits, c.g. Eph. tv. aa, ‘3^our former manner of life.* 

14. A temptation to you. All the best MSS. give this reading 
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to you in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected ^ but 
ye received me as an angel of God, mn as Christ Jesus. 

15 Where then is that gratulation of yourselves ? ^Cor I bear 
you witness, that, if possible, ye would have plucked 

1 6 out your eyes and given them to me. So then am I 

17 become your enemy, because I tell you the truth ? They 

ill preference to * my temptation ' as in the A. V. Paul me%ns 
that the wretched appearance he presented in his illness was 
a temptation tp the Galatians to treat him with contempt. 

daapiflal: <he word used by our Lord in predicting his 
rejection, where it is translated ^spt at nought’ (Markix. la). 

YilJcoted: /i/. ‘spat^out.' This strong language favours the 
idea that Paul's physical infirmity was such as to make him 
present a humiliating spectacle. Accordingly some have suggested 
that it was ^ epilepsy.’ 

^ w on Migol of Ood. Some of the Galatians, at Lystra, 
had taken Paul and Barnabas ior divinities (sec Acts xiv. 12 ), 
regarding the Apostle as Hermes, the Greek messenger-god. 
Seeing that the word * angel* means ‘messenger’ it seems likely 
that Paul is here referring to that incident. Wc had an earlier 
reference to this idea of the angel (see note on i. 8). 

15. gxKtiilfttloxL. Lightfoot has ^felicitation.’ Paul moans the 
joy which the Galatians experienced in receiving him and his 
message. 

If poadbla : i. c. to give their eyes to Paul, not merely U> 
pluck them out, which of course was possible. 

at would li»vt plnoked out your eyes. This expression has 
led some to conjecture that the thorn in the flesh was some 
affection of the eyes. The fact that Paul was in the liabit of 
dictating his Epistlcsi to an amanuensis, and his reference to 
the Marge letters’ in which he wrote wi',h liis own hand the 
sentences he thus appended (vi, iix have been thought to bear 
out this suggestion. Bp', the illustraVion was very natural, quite 
apart from any such specific ; se of it. The * apple of one’s eye ’ 
was proverbial for something very precious (Ps. xvii. 8). 

16 . So then: in view of tlie changed attitude of the Galatians 

to Paul. t ‘ 

youx enemy. This word could be used in the passwe sense 
as * one whom you hate ’ ; bui then it would require the dative 
of the pronoun, whereas it hks the genitive. Therefore it must 
mean *your antagonist* or ^ one who injures you,’ probably wiUi 
reference to the insinuations of the Judaizers that Paul was 
huit*ng his converts by withholding from them the privileges 
of the law. 
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zealously seek you in no good way ; nay, they desire to 
shut you out, that ye may seek them. But it is good to 18 
be zealqysly sought in a good matter at all times, und 

tell; rather, *in telling.* The form is participial. Paul is 
not referring to what he is now saying, which of course could 
not be the ground of oflence and occasion of expostulation before 
the Galatians had read it ; he is going back to his teaching during 
his visits to the Galatians. 

tlie truth ; i. e. that they have the blessings of Chrilitianity 
solely on condKion of faith in Christ and apart from the law 
;cf. ii. 5. 14^. • ' » 

17. They: the Judaizing intniders. 
aealotieiar aaelc. The sense of * real ' is not appropriate here. 
‘To desire one earnestly,* one of the meanings given in the 
Grimm-Thaycr Dictionary, is more suitable ^cf. a Cor. xi. 9, 
where the rendering is * jealous*}. In the O. T. the Septuagint 
translators used the word for *cnvy'(cf. Pa. xxxvi. [xxxvii.] i ; 
rVov. xxiii. 17, xxiv. i\ Here it seems to be used lor courting 
one's goodwill and favour. 

to ahnt you out. (1) Lightfoot understands tlii^ to refer 
to the tendency of the false leaching which, by insisting on 
ceremonial, would in fact exclude the Galatians flrom Christ. 
Rnt the idea of ‘desiring* is not suitable to such a meaning, 
rherefore (2'' it seems better to take the phrase with a more 
direct api^lication, 'fhe judaizers would desire to shut the 
ftentilcs out of the church, not indeed finall3\ but until they 
consented to circumcision, and in order lo drive tliem to underg* 
the rite. * 

■oek tliom: not simpl^Miccept their leaching. Paul implies 
tluit personal ambition was at the bottom of this strenuous 
proselytizing. ^ 

16. to bo louloudly sought. The same meaning for this word 
must be preserved throughout, and also the same a[>plication of it. 
'ITierefore tie Aposllf»canftot mean Ihbt it is well for him to be 
courted favourably b}' the Galatiaijp during ht$ absence as well as 
when pr sent with them. He must refer to the treatment they 
receive'. In itself it is well that the Galatians should have some 
\vl/b d^ie to wii them i£ only it be for a ’good cause. This 
desire faul displayed while lie was with them. It would be good 
for them to experience the satde thing during his absence if 
anybody would sliew the Same solfcilude. The Apo.stlc does not 
blame the Judaizers forobeing interested in thg Galatians, but for 
the kind of influence they exert. He docs not wish lo deprive the 
Galatians of solicitous friends, if only those friends will shew their 

c.nlii'itiiil.. frti* a T h#* r»f»vt hinta tKn* I.a te i./^ri11ir 
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19 not only when I am present with you. My little children, 
of whom I am again in travail until Christ be formed 
ao in you, yea, I could wish to be present with ^ou now, 
and to change my voice; for I am perplexed about 
you. 

it Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye 

thJnki^ of himself as the friend who desires to win the Galatians 
during his absence as well as when present among them. 

le. Mj ll^a.oMldren : a mode of address found nowhere else 
in Paul's writings, though common in John (cf. i John ii. i, la, 18', 
not only very atfectionate in tone, but also, as the context shews, 
implying some rebuke for the childishness of the Galatians and 
their backwardness in religious knowledge and life. Unlike our 
Lord in the gospels and John, Paul thinks of childhood especially 
in relation to its immaturity (ct. i Cor. xiii- 11). Yet the word 
^ My ' is personally affectionate. The Apostle regards himself as 
a mother of his childish converts. 

again. Their conversion was like a birth brought about 
through the travail of the Apostle. He is now going through the 
process again in endeavouring to bring them to the true Christian 
life after their perversion by the Judaizers. 

until Ohrlvt be formed in you. 'Lhc word rendered 
‘fonned' is very explicit, meaning brought into a certain form. 
The idea seems to be that of the Christ life and character being 
shaped in the lives of tlic Galatians. There i.s .some confusion of 
metaphor ; but the Apostle cannot be thinking of them as the 
mother, since he has just applied the image to himself ; and tlic 
image as applied to the Galatians is not one he would be likely to 
use (cf. Eph, iv. 13'^. 

ao. to ohoBffo my voloa: from the pr^^ent tone of painful 
expostulation. If he were with them Jic might see it possible to 
change his manner of ad^r in propwtion. as he saW them yield 
to his pei-suasion. As it is, hq^is at a loss to know what to think 
of them. '' 

iv. 3T— V. T. TAf allegory of Hagar, Following the familiar 
method of a Rabbinical allegory, Pavl compares AbraRfem's Iree 
wife and the handmaid Hagar to the two covenatVts, the 
seefond represented by Sinaj, where the bondage of the law 
was given, and then Jerusalem, and the first by the heavenly 
Jerusalem wdiich is the mother of Christians, who like Isaac are 
children brought forth according to promise. Just as Ishmael 
p<*rsecuted Isaac, so now Jews persecute Christians. But the 
Scripture commanded the handmaid and her son to be cast out. 
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not Jiear the law? For it is writteit, that Abrahanf had 22 
two sons, one by the handmaid, and one by the free- 
woman. ^Howbeit the soft by the handmaid is born 23 
after the flesh; but the son by the freewoman is horn 
through promise. Which things contain an allegory : 2 ^ 
for these women are two covenants; one from mount 


Since we are not such, but are tlie children of the freewoman, we 
ought to hold to our liberty. 

91. that daaira, 8cc. : the Galatians, or at Waft^hose of thorn 
who were hankering after Judaism. Paul is proceeding to an 
argnmenium ad Itomines. Let those who think so much of the law' 
listen to the law. 

hear the Iaw. The title * the law ' was used for the whole 
Pentateuch, the narratives ns well as the precepts. 

99. <ma hy tha handmaid: IshmacI, Hagar's child (Gen. 
xvi. 15), 

ona hy tha fraawaiiiaii t Isaac, Sarah's child (Gen. xxi. a). 

93. While the birth of Ishniael was according to thp course of 
nature, the birth of Isaac was described as a consequence of God’s 
(yroinise which enabled .Sarah to bear a child in her old age. This 
was the great historic promise, faith with regard to which was 
reckoned to Abraham for righteousness (Gen. xv, i-6). Thus 
Isaac has two advantages over Lshmael : (r) J'he status of hi.s 
mother, who is a freewoman. while Ishmacl's mother is a slave ; 

^ '.7') the circumstances of fiis birth, which included a specific Divuu 
promi.se and its fulfilment, while Ishmaefs birfti was a mere nature) 
event. 

94. aa allagory. The word 'allegorize' (Greek, o/^orN/fVt) 
means literally ‘ to say something different,' and it is used in Jewish, 
and especially in Aiexandrian, literature for giving a secondary 
spiritud metaphorical yneaning to narratives which in their 
first intention record Cxtcfnal events, is not used in the sense 
in which Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress is an allegory, as something 
written folely with the intention of teaching ideas through the 
narrative of events that are only suppositious ; but it is applied to 
aitticnyMlstory, without d^iying the actualify of what is there 
stated, ^ut seeing within it a deeper, secondary meaning. This 
allegorical treatment of their o^n sacred history was common 
among the Jews. Philo pushed if to an extreme, and under his 
hands the original sens* of the history, though not denied to be 
true, is lost sight of and completely buried beneath a system of 
philosophizing metaphors. 

coraiasitt. See note on iii, 15. 
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Sinli, bearing children unto bondage, which is Kagar. 
7n Now this Hagar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth 


one from mount Sinai : the covenant of the law (see Exod. 
XXX) V. 10 fr.). 

unto bondaffo: better, ^for bondage’; Jews under the law 
being regarded as children whose mother is the covenant of the 
law. This l^aul has already described as a condition of restraint 
(lii. equivalent to that of a bondservant uv. x). Now he 
calls it actual bondage, ns he has described the condition of the 
heathen when'Subjcct to their superstitions (iv> 8), 

whlob la Bagar. The covenant of the law is represented by 
Hagar. 

85. Bow tbla Bairi^r la mount Sinai In Arabia. Another 
reading is ‘For Sinai is a mountain in Arabia,’ and the MS. 
authorities are about equally divided between the two ; but most of 
the versions and citations in ancient writers support the latter, 
which is accepted by most textual critics. This sentence is very 
apposite to the argument. Paul has made a daring use of aUegory 
in compat^ng the law to Hagar the slave instead of Sarah the 
wife. To strengthen his position he reminds his readers that 
I he scene of the law-gi\ing wa.s situated in the country of the 
Arabs, who were considered to be her descendant.s. Israel went 
to Sinai, to Arabia, to the land of Hagar, to the country of the 
slave for the much-vaunted law. .Some who I'ctain the reading 
in the text consider that the sentence contains a play upon 
words, since r/mgwr is the Arabic for a ‘ rock ' ; hut Paul could not 
expect the Greck<s|icaking Galatians to recognize tliis. 

anawaxtth to: //A 'is in the same rovVor column with.' The 
Greek word is used in militao’ language for a hie or rank ol 
soldiers. Here it means that mount .Sinai is in the same line 
of comparison with Jerusalem in the allcgonj'. This pushes the 
argument further home. Jerusalem |»vas the head quarters of 
Judaism in Paul’s day.^ * Thus Jcrtisalom •» Sinai * Hsgar'.s 
country « bondage. Lipsius proposes a much more elaborate and 
recondite comparison. An anc«cnt form of piuzle was to lake the 
sum of the numerical value of the letters of a word as a cryptogram 
for the word, Thui in the Apocalypse 666^ as ‘ the nuiuLf r of ^he 
beast.* is understood to be the sum of the numerical vb'ities of 
the Hebrew letters for ‘Nero 0 *esar.’ The grammarians use the 
Creek word (s/ojcAos\ wbich appears in a compound form in our 
text, for such a series of letters. Accordingly Lipsius understands 
it to mean here a corresponding series of letter-numbers. Thus 
out of the Hebrew letters for the present and the future Jerusalem 
lie gets the numbers 999 and 607, and arrives at similar totals 
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to tjie Jerusalem that now is.: for she is in bondage with 
her children. But the Jerusalem that is above is free, ^5 
which is^our mother. For it is written, 27 

Rejoice, thou barren that hearest not ; 

Break forth and cry, thou that iravailest not : 

For more are the children of the desolate than of 
her which hath the husband. 

ilow we, brethren, as Isaac was, are children of promise. aS 

with s^entenees that introduce Ihc name ‘ Magar.'* iTl his U mere 
guess-work. 

56. JaruMltm that is ahova. This expression was quite in 
agreement with the Rabbinical teaching in w*hich Paul had been 
trained. The Kabbis used to speak of a heavenly Jerusalem, Hie 
ideal city of the future, as already existing in iippiT regions and 
destined to descend to earth in the 'Messianic era. We mtcL 
with ‘the heavenly Jerusalem' 'Hcb. xii. 22), and in Rev. xxi. 

2. with ‘ the new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven/ 
Willi Paul it scarcely seems to corresfiond (o the church, or 
Christianized society, as in Augustin's City of God, It is an 
idea, the heavenly idea which is realized in Christian lives on 
earth, and therefore tlionght of as their source, allegorically as 
their mother. 

Crea. Ihis is the leading conception of ihc allegory, Christian 
freedom conlriusted with Jewish bondage. 

57. Quoted from Isa. liv. i. The context shews that Ihv 
prophet was referring to the deliverance of tnc Jews from ovci 
whelming calamities. Israel is pictured as a forsaken wife who is 
to be restored and comforted. But the language has a tiiantfcsC 
reference to the story 6f Sarah, who indeed is mentioned earlier 
( Isa. li. 2) ; and the Jtabbis were accustomed to associate these two 
passages. J^aul would now compare this joy of Sarah at luivlng 
a child and desceodarits wtth the gladflhas of Christian prtvileg^. 
Thus Christians » restored israd » Sarah when blessed with 
a child. 

wo. Another reading is ^ ye/ and the authorities are about . 
eqdallyylMded between tl^m. With the reading ‘we' in our 
text nul cannot now mean only himself and other Jewish 
Christians, as in earlier passaged j^cf. in. 24, iv. 3, 5). He must 
be including his readers, since he addresses them as brethren in 
a tone that implies that they share the privileges of God's children. 

The transition has come gradually and easily. When Paul thought 
of jews becoming Christians hy faith, just as Gentiles became 
Christians by faiUi, he rccoguLcd that there was no distinction 
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2(j But as then he that was born after the flesh perscciited 
him Mfi/ was born after the Spirit, even so it is now. 

30 Howbeit what saith the scripture ? Cast out the t^ndmaid 
and her son : for the son of the handmaid shall not 

31 inherit with the son of the freewoman. Wherefore, 

between them (cf. iii. a8^. Christians, whether Jewish or Gentile, 
arc the true children of Sarah. 

ohUdran of promlM, i. c. born as children in consequence of 
a Divine promise in contrast with those born merely in the course 
of nature (cf. verse 23). Such was Isaac, and such arc Christians, 
who inherit God’s promise to Abraham. 

ae. ha . . . after tbe fleeh. Ishmacl, but now with a distinct 
reference to the actual words used, so as to introduce the idea of 
the carnality of the Jewish law in an allegorical use of the example 
of Hagar’s child. 

peraaontad: a reference to the incident in Gen. xxi. 9. 
where the Hebrew only means * laughing’; but the Septuagint 
gives a longer phrase, probably corresponding to the original 
Hebrew—' playing with her son.’ This incident was made 
much of in later Jewish writings. Since it i.s connected with 
a feast in honour of Sarah in the original narrative some mockery 
seems to be intended. Possibly Paul was also thinking of the 
later historical relations between the descendants of the two 
mothers (cf. Ps. Ixxxiii. 6, where the Ishmaelites appear in 
a confederacy of the enemies of Israel'. 

him . . . after the Spirit. A variation of the phrases 
'through promise* (verse 23) and ‘of promise’ (verse a8j, the 
promise being attributed to the Spirit of God. No doubt the 
change of language is made in order to get the contrast between 
flesh and spirit, and so that between the external character of 
Judaism and the spiritual character of Christianity. 

30 , Quoted from Gen. xxi. 10, but evith an alteration towards 
the end, where Pkul hsur^ the son of*the*^rccwoman* in place 
of 'my son, even with Isaac J Thus Paul brings the passage 
round more directly to the lind’ of his argument. He must have 
felt the desirability of changing its form, because in Genesia it 
appears as a saying of Sarah, while P'^ul has introduceePi* 9im|>1y 
as a Scripture utterance. 

31 . Whtrafoxa: the conclusion brought home to Christians. 
It must be evident to every r^dcr, however, tliat this can only 
be admitted when the points of compariton in the allegory have 
already been assumed. This allegory of Hagar cannot be re- 
garded as a logical argument By a little manipnlation it would 
be easy to construct one with a very different lesson. Philo 
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brct^iren, we are not children of a handmaid, but of 
the freewoman. With freedom did Christ set us free : 6 
stand fai$t therefore, and be not entangled again in 
a yoke of bondage. 


rillegorizes the same story, taking Abraham as the human sou), 
Sarah as Divine wisdom, and Hagar as secular learning. But 
asi an illustration Paul’s allegory vividly acts forth the truth he 
IS teaching. Of this passage, as of much else in the Apostle's 
wntings, wc must say that the conclusions arc* true, but the 
arguments Rabbinical. * * 

a handmaid; better than Uhe handmaid* as in the A. V. 
There is no article in the Greek, and the idea is indefinite. As 
Christians our origin is not in bondage. 

tha freewoman: * Jerusalem that is above,* described as 
' our mother.' Sec note on verse 36. 

y. 1. With freedom, &c. This reading must i:ertain)y be pre* 
ferred to that of the A. V., ' Stand fast therefore in the liberty,' 
which has the great weight of MS. authority agaimit it. But Light- 
fool prefers a reading which introduces a relative pronoun, and 
connecting the sentence with the previous verse runs thus, 
‘Sons of the free by virtue of the freedom which Christ has 
given us,’ or preferably, *of her who is free with that freedom 
which Christ,^ Slc. But there is little MS. authority for this 
reading, and most of the textual critics reject it. Accepting the 
reading of the R. V. wc must still connect this verse with its 
predecessors rather than with what follows.. It gives us the 
practical conclusion of Uie allegory. 

Christ 8«t us frM. In iii. 13 Paul had written of Christ 
liberating Jews from the curse of the law (cf. iv. 5 . But now 
the pronoun ‘ wc ’ includes Gentiles. He had written of both 
as being in bondage 1% ‘ the elements *— Jews in iv. 3, and Gentiles 
in iv. 9. T|^is applied to fewiah ordinances and Gonti(<; super- 
stitions. Christ boughf freedom from f 3 ?hh. 

stand faat : in spite of temptmions to swerve, such as came 
from Uie J .daizing influences in Gaiatia. 

^•raforat tecause' there has been a gregt act oi liberation 
at a^awfost, as the previous arguments have shewn (cf. iii. 131. 
It woul# be unreasonable to go b|ck from this, flinging away all 
its advantages. , 

again. Paul persists in his identification of Judaism with 
heathenism. > The Galatidhs who were adopting the Jewish law 
had never been under it before ; but Paul regards it as equivalent 
to their old superstitions. Thjptsfore in taking it up they arc 
really cti tangling themselves a second time with a yoke of bondage. 
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2 Behold, I Paul say unto you, that, if ye te/qcive 

3 circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing. Yea, I 
testify again to every man that receiveth circ^jincision, 

4 that he is a debtor to do the whole law. Ye are severed 

aarok«: not yoke* as in the A.V. The Jewisli law is 
not actually the same thing as the pagan superstitions, though the 
consequent bondage is the same in both cases. 

III. Practical Expostulation, v. 3— m. 18. 

V. 2 * 13 . The elattj^er 0/ The Apostle warns his 

readers that in being circumcised they will come under an obliga- 
tion to keep the whole of the Jewish law. I'hen in seeking 
justification by means of law they stultify their relations with 
Christ, for wc look for our righteousness by faith in him witli 
whom this Jewish ritual counts for nothing. How was it that 
the (valatians who were making progres.s have come to be thus 
hindered 1 A mischievous leaven must be spreading tlirough 
them ; the person who has introduced it has incurred a heavy 
respohsibility. Paul trusts that the Galatians will resist this 
influence. He reminds them that his own course would have 
been easy cnougli if only he had fallen in with the policy of 
the judaizers. 

S. Sehold, Z Fault very emphatic. 'Hie Apostle is addressing 
the Galatians with all the weight of his authority as their founder 
and inspired director. At the same time he seems to be refuting 
the calumny of tlipsc who claim his example in favour of the 
Judaizing notions (^cf. verse 11), 

if y rootiTo, &c. This implies that the Galatians had not 
yet actually undci^ne thc rite of circumcision, though they were 
inclined to believe in its efficacy. 

CQiHat will 3^ftt you aotliiiig. llie^ cannot add legalism 
to Christianity as a sort of counsel irf perfection. Jn accepting 
the former they renounce ilie latter. ^ 

3 . tastily : not * bear witn^’s^’ but * solemnly assert as In the 
presence of witnesses.' 

affatu. Paul had not said this in any earlier part of^ the 
Epistle. He must be alluding to vthat he had declared ro 'the 
Galatians during his second vis^t to them. ' 

vaoaivatK oiroanioiflion . The form of the . Greek word 
implies a voluntary act on their part. 

a debtor to do the whole law.^ Possibly the Galatians 
imagined that as Christians they might accept Judaism in a general 
way without being bound by alt the rigour of its legal system. 
This ihktimU method la impossible. There is no middle course. 
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from^ Christ, ye who would be justified by the law ; ye 
are fallen away from grace. For we through the Spirit 5 
by faith ^-ait for the hope of righteousness. For in 6 

4. Mvared: lit. ^brought to nought.* Applied to a person the 
word means the cessation of all connexion. In Rom. ii. 3 and 6 
Paul uses it of the wife who is * dischargtd from the law of the 
husband' by his death, and so of Christians who arc ^discharged 
.from the law.’ The idea is that a voluntary submission to the 
obligation of the law 1^50 facto nullifies any connexion with 
Christ. ^ 

JnatUled hy me law. Paul here introduoes* Uit* Aim and 
purpose of this singular perversion of the Galatians. They were 
seeking justification, and supposing that they could obtain it 
by means of law. That is why they thought it would be well 
to undergo circumcision. 

IWLlen awi^ f^om grace : i. e. from the .special grace of 
justification on condition of faith. The acceptance of another 
condition of justification implies the abandonment of the Christian 
method. Lightfoot understands the expression ^ fallen a W'ay ' to 
correspond to the casting out of Hagar in the allegory. But 
though the classic usage of the word would allow of this, it is 
doubtful wiicther he has that illustration still in mind. 

5 . we: Christians, those who are living in the grace of 
Christ. 

Uirongli th« Spirit: or * in spirit’; there is no preposition 
or article in the Greek, hut merely the dative of the word for 
spirit {pneumati). By using a capital * S/ which was not in the 
A. V., the Revisers indicate that the Spirit of'God, not our own 
spirit, is' intended. Elsewhere, however, they use a small *S,’ 
indicating the human spirit, where the exprt^ssion is very similar 
(cf. Rom. viii. 13). Lipsius understands the word to mean *the 
Divine lifc-principlc believers.’ Here, if Paul still has the 
allegory of Hagar in mind, ^ic ^pression might be due to a com- 
parison witlf Isaac as 4 he «on ^born '^er the Spirit * (it. 39), 
in which case only the Spirit of God could be intended ; but 
as that is doubtful it is perhaps ftest to understand the word 
in a sense very common itith Paul, as meaning the human spirit 
whcl unde| the influence of the Divine Spirit. • 

liy |(Elth. The order of ftic words requires the reading of the 
R. V., >^mich connects this expression with the verb * wait,’ and not 
with the w'ord * rightcousnes.s ’ a.s iif the A.V. Paul is not here 
thinking of justification b3afaith, but of the patience to wait which 
is made possible by (aith on the part of those who live the 
spiritual life. » 

the hope of rlghteoiuaiosp. This cannot mean the hope 
P) Y “ 
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Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anythingj^ nor 

7 uncircumcision ; but faith working through love. Ye 
were running well ; who did hinder you that ye should 

8 not obey the truth ? This persuasion came not of him 


of receiving righteousness in the future) because (1 ) the expression 
♦ waiting for ' implies that the word * hope ’ itself represents 
something future, and therefore must mean ‘ the thing hoped for* 
(cf. Col. i. s; Hcb. vi. r8) ; and (2), in Paul's own peculiar sense 
of the word, ‘ righteousness' is a present possession of Christians 
reckoned to, tnem as soon as they are justified, not a future at- 
tainment only to be hoped for, not enjoyed as yet. Accordingly 
it must mean the future good we are hopmg for which is associated 
with righteousness as its source and condition, i. c. the great 
Christian hope of eternal life. 

6. Por; confirming the previous sentence. Our expectation 
is based on our spiritu.'il relations and our faith, not on deeds of 
the law, because witli Christ the external ordinances count for 
nothing. 

Inj in communion with Christ, in living union with Christ, 
and in all our spiritual relations with Christ. 

naltliar olrcvinclaloii . • . nor naclreiunoliion. llic two 
arc put together as equally useless. Circumcision will do no more 
good than uncircumctsion, which, as all allow, can have no 
xcligious eflicacy, The only thing uhich will avail in us, whether 
wc be Jews or Gentiles, is faith shewing itself active in love, 
worUag ttarough love. The Revisers suggest in their margin 
‘ wrought ’ as an riiternativc for ‘w'orking’; but Paul never uses 
the word in a passive sense, nor docs he teach that Christian 
iaith has to be produced by a previous experience of Christian 
love. The idea is that faith when in action manifests itselfin love. 
Faith finds scope for activity in the region love, 

7. miming well: a reference to the Greek athletics of the 
stadium (cf. ii. a; i CoryV-. 26;'Vhif ui,*T4). PatR is thinking 
of the earlier course of Inc Galatian cluirchcs. That part of their 
race was excellently run. ? 

who : in the singular, as though sol^c one person were at the 
bottom of this mischief ; wc have another reference to^this pA;5on 
in verse 10. But though one takes Vhe lead others are ir;^sociated 
with him (cf. verse ro'. No na^ne is given, and we have no means 
of identifying the offender. ' 

hinder; a word used for breaking up a road to Impede 
the advance of an army, but here evidently meaning simply 
impeding the course of a runner in a race. 

not oboar tho tmth. Paul t^kes for granted that the Galatians 
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that calleth you. A little leaven leaveneth the whole 9 
lump. I have confidence to you-ward in the lx)rd, that 10 
ye will be none otherwise minded : but he that troubleth 
you shalT bear his judgement, whosoever he be. lint 11 

know his gospel to be true. Therefore in not living according to 
its teaching they are not simply perverted in mind and thought, 
they are acting disobediently. Truth is regarded as a sovereign 
whose commands cannot be lightly neglected. 

Tills persoMiloxi : your being persuaded so to act. 

him tlist osllsth yon : God. The present, as Lightfoot 
justly remarks, is used because ‘ the stress is l%id*on the ptrson 
rather than the aci ’ (cf. i Thess. v. 24'!. * 

9 . A proverb, also quoted in i Cor. v. 6. Lightfoot understands 
the image to be applied to persons, the idea being * a small and 
compact body disturbing the peace of the church.’ Lipsius 
considers the illustration of spreading leaven to be more suitable 
to the doctrine taught by these people. But the context is con- 
cerned with men, nut with ideas. Paul has just referred to 
some hindercr, and he will proceed to speak of a troubler. It is 
reasonable therefore to think him to have a personal reference here 
also. The illustration of leayea is always used in the N.T. in 
an evil sense both by Christ (cf. Matt. xvi. 6) and by Paul (cf. 

I Cor. V. 7, 8), with the solitary exception of the Parable of the 
Kingdom .spreading like leaven (Matt, xiii. 33;. ITic thought is 
of the gradual, silent, insidious, but thorough spread of an evil 
influence. The persons whocxercisc such an influence sliould never 
have been admitted to the church, and being in, should be removed. 

10 . Z: emphatic here, in the Greek, as in vcrsc.s a and if, 
The Judaizers hope to win the Galatians to their practices ; but 
on the other hand Paul, for his part, cannot but believe in their 
ultimate return to wiser ways. 

to yon-ward: ^ late Greek usage of the preposition m', 
meaning 'with reference to.’ 

in tho ^rdi a p^ulifr FkAline ^ contemporary Christian 
phrase, meaning the association with Jesus Christ m fife and 
thought which his people enjoy. } is because both Paul and his 
readers ar» thus living that he has hope for them. 

lAunm otherwlso minded: than in that old time when 'yc 
were nmntng well?* • 

lio4)ukt tronbleth. yon: a single individual, as in vrrac 7, and 
more definitely so here. • • 

liin judgement t the judgement that will be passed on him 
by God. * 

wlkofoererhe be. Certainl^his cannot be Peter, assome have 
said ; nor is it likely to be jfmes, though Lipsius allows that 

V *; 
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I, brethren, if I still preach circumcision, why am I 
still persecuted? then hath the stumblingblock of the 


identification to be more probable; seeing that Paul has mentioned 
both these men earlier, he would use the name again if lie had it 
in mind. Still, the phrase indicates some important personage 
in the church. The Apostle is not overawed by his position. 
Great as he may be in the estimation of his brethren he will come 
under the judgement of God. 

11. Xi once again emphatic, and now with reference to his own 
doings and a possible misconstruction of them. 

atm preabho circnmolalon : as he had done before his con- 
vcndoij. The action of Paul in having Timothy circumcised when 
the Apostle was visiting the very churches to which he was now 
writing would ajTord his opponents a flnt^ excuse for claiming the 
authority of his example. 'Pherc was a diflercncc, .since Timothy 
was half a Jew by birth, w'hile the Galatians were wholly 
Gentiles ; and, besides, there is no proof that the circumcision 
of Timothy was for his own advantage ; it seems to have been 
cfTected in order that he might be free to work among Jews. 
Still, even with these qualifications it does not look consistent with 
Paul’s unrompromising position in our Epistle. Accordingly the 
narrative in Acts has been taken as an indication of the unhistoriciLy 
of that work. 15ut are wc sure that Paul vvas never inconsistent* 
In liis eagerness to fit so hopeful a disciple as Tuiuuhy for evange- 
listic work, himself t<»nfcSH*dly ready to become all things to all 
men if by any means bo might win some, the Apostle might not 
have considered the bearing of Ins action on the freedom of bis 
gospel from Judaistti. The great controversy had not then broken 
out. We cannot imagine Paul circumcising Timothy afterwriting 
the strong words of the Epistle to the Galatians on the subject 
of circumcision, 

why . . . persoctiUd? Panrs pcrsccir'ions came from the 
Jews, who were opposed especially to the freedom of his gospel 
and to his offer of it to lh^.4ieath?H wirhoiif. requiring 'the converts 
to submit to Judaism. If he were preaching Judaism, what reason 
would there be for such pcif ^cution t The fact that he has to 
endure it is a proof that he docs not preatdi Judaism. 

■tnmbUnffbloak : better than ‘offence* (A. V.). Jhe O^ek 
word means primarily ‘the trigger 'bf a trap,' then a ‘^rap* or 
^snare,* and so anything that tn^s up, catches, and htndcrls, 

the cross: odious in the eyes of all contemporaries as 
a barbarous mode of execution, introduced by the Romans from 
the usage of the Phcenicians, and only inflicted on slaves and 
subject people. If Paul had pnwiched salvation by circumcision, 
he m'.ght have been silent about tKs cross. But he was preaching 
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» 

cros^ been done away. I would that they which un- la 
settle you would even cut themselves off. 

For yn, brethren, were called for freedom ; only use 13 
not your freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but 
through Ipve be servants one to anolhor. F'or the 14 

salvation by means of the cruciAxion of Christ. That was what 
cljicfly provoked the Jews to resist his work. 

12. they. Paul passes to the plural. There is one leader in 

the Judaizing movement; but others arc associatijd with him in 
troubling the church. * • 

cut thomielveB off: i. c. ‘sever themselves from ronnexion 
with the church/ This meaning is adopted by Prof. Ramsay, 
who vehemently opposes the alternative in the margin of the 
R. V , ‘mutilate themselves,’ which is a(c<‘pted by nearly all other 
modern scholars. The latter meaning of the word is the usual 
sense in which it is found in classic literature, and the only meaning 
in the LXX (Dcut. xxiii. i). It .seems im|xTativc therefore to 
understand it so here. The horrihlc act referred to would be 
familiar to readers in Asia Minor, as it was practised by devotees 
of Cybele. Prof. Ramsay holds that for Paul to speak of it in 
this connexion would be to descend to the scurnloiis speech 
tl\at disgraces enraged orientals. But he could not have used 
the term seriously in its literal sense, or as a mere insult. There 
is an allusion to the rite of circumcision. In dismissing his 
reference to the Iroublcrs he expresses the wish that, if tliey arc 
urging that on the Galatians, it would be as^wcll that they did 
a more serious thing to themselves. If salvation is to be had 
by the knife, the more effectual the use of that instrument the 
better ; the Cybele fanatics are the saints to imitate ! The 
utterance is ironical. 

V, 13-15. Loi*£ Ae fuljilment of the law. Called to freedom 
Christians s|^ould not abuscith^Iibei^, but use it in the service 
of love, which is the fuffilnitut of the < 

13. y«. The word is cmphatici-*you’ as distinguished from 

the judaizers. 9 

galled, &c. The vCTy purpose of the Divide call was to lead 
out€f bon^ge intl^ state o^frecdom. 

. . for an oooaaioB tortile floah: a warning against 
Antinomianism. The subject is M\y di$cus.scd in Rom. vi. 

Imt througli lovo, &c. This is the use to be made of our 
Christian liberty. It givoa scope for love, not room for licence. 

iM aorvaBta : the verbal form of the word for bondage. The 
Galatians were hankering aftc^hc bondage of the law. Here 
is a better bondage, and one wiffiin fkc limits of Christian liberty. 
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whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this; '?^hou 
15 shalt love ihy neighbour as thyself. But if ye bite and 
devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed 
one of^another. 

i(t But I say, Walk by the Spirit, and yc shall not fulfil 
17 tlie lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the 

Let them voluntarily enslave themselves to the loving service one 
of another. 

14 . tilt w^.ola law. Paul had said that circumcision made 
a man a debtor to do the whole law (verse 3). Yet he could never 
do it in the way of law. Now the Apostle teaches that if he 
abandons the service of the law he will find a better way of 
completely carr>nng out its requirements, 
ftilfillad: fully kept fcf. Rom. xiit. 6). 

Thou mhalt love, &c, : Lev. xix. 18, quoted by Jesus as 
the second commandment, following that of love to God, on 
which * hangeth the whole law, and the prophets’ (Matt. xxii. 40). 
Possibly Paul derives this from the teacliing of Jesus ; but, if so, 
we should expect to see a reference to the first commandment. 
Therefore, though he may have licard a general report of our 
Lord’s words on the subject, he docs not seem to have been in 
possession of an exact account of them. 

v. 16 36 . T/ig Sptrii and the Christians are urged to 

live under the influence of the Spirit of God as a means of escape 
from the tyranny of the senses. There is a conflict between the 
two. A life undec the influence of the Spirit is free from law. 
The flesh produces a multitude of evil works against which Paul 
warns fiis readers, for the practice of them will exclude from the 
kingdom of God. On the other hand, the fruit of the Spirit is 
seen in a number of graces ; there is law against them. 
Christians are people who have crucified the flesh ; therefore 
they should live as becomes uew relation to the Spirit 
without vanity or envy . * 

16. Walk: a common Hebrapm indicating the course of daily life, 
the Spirit. Here as eLcwhcre t,^c Revisers suggest the 

Holy Spirit by ui^ng a capital ‘S' where the A. V. has a j^all 
‘s* indicating the human spirit (cec note on versi 5). The 
expression * by the Spirit' (the ^reek dative without a prc|ositiQn) 
points both to the powe^ means of which the life is to be 
sustained and also to its character. 

ja tfkall aot t future, not imperative. If the life is maintained 
in its relations to the Spirit of this will of itself be a safeguard 
against the invasion of the lowe^esires. 

17 . lustatli : an old Ens hsh Word for ‘ desires.' It is more 
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Spir^, and the Spirit against the flesh ; for these are 
contrary the one to the other; that ye may not do 
the things that ye would. But if yc are led by the i3 
Spirit, yc are not under the law. Now the works of the 19 
flesh are manifest, which are these ^ fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, ao 


• suitable for the flesh than for the Spirit ; yet in this case it is 
used for both. Here is a conflict of desires, the lower desire 
of sense meeting the higher desire inspired by the Spirit of God. 
The result is a deadlock, or rather that the hij^hen desires are 
frustrated. 

thftt: ‘in order that,' not merely ‘so that*; the word 
indicates purpose. 

the thlnge that ye wonld: implying that the wilt sides with 
the impulses of the Spirit ; the Apostle is writing to Christians. 
This conflict is ditterently viewed in Rom. vii, where the better 
self conflicts with the lower self and is reduced to despair in the 
pre-Christian stage, the next chapter shewing how victory is 
attained through Christ by means of a life influenced by the 
Spirit of God. 

18. lad: the present tense, ‘are being led,' for the 
continuous course of lilc. 

tha Spirit: undoubtedly the Divine Spirit here, therefore 
probably also elsewhere throughout the j^assage. 

not nndar tha law: because being led by the Spirit. ‘No 
man can serve two masters.' ^ 

10. li^a worka of tha flaih : the operations of the lower nature 
when this is allowed full sway to rule the man through his senses 
and appetites. 

manlfast: especially in the shameless empire of the Caesars, 
where little or no anempt was made to hide these corruptions. 
But probably Paul is nok m^ly referring to contemporary 
circumstances. He mdhns^tjwrtherc^ no mistaking what this 
self-abandonment to the ly^cr life leads to. Dr. Jekyll cannot 
keep the secret of Mr. ll^e. M^nwhile, the present is not an 
aca^mic discussion ;^mats of obvious fi|cts. 

flfO. Idolatry : wi^h these works oPthc lower nature, 
bccaus^r essentially sensuous in its nature and, too, observed with 
immoral riles, especially in Asil Minor and Syria. Idolatry 
must be distinguished from pagai^i^ All pagans were nut 
idolaters. • 

o oro o rya the black art was too commonly, associated with 
malignity artd uncleanness. Trf resort to wiiards was expressly 
condemned in the O. T. (Isa. mii. i|). Sorcery and spiritualism 
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21 jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions, heresies, envyings, 
drunkenness, revellings, and sucli like; of the which 
I forewarn you, even as I did forewarn you, J hat they 
wliich practise such things shall not inherit the kingdom 

22 of Ood. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 

were very fashionable in the decadent civilization of the Koman 
Empire. Paul has already referred to the Galatians b€‘mg 
witched with the evil eye fiii. 1). 

dlvlflioiui 2 not ^ seditions’ (A. V.). There is no reference to 
politics. ^ 

hertilM ! rather, * parties.’ The word is used by the orator 
Tcrtullus in speaking of ‘ the aw/ of the Nazarenes ‘ (Acts xxiv. 5), 
and Paul takes note of it in his reply as though it were 
inappropriate, saying, ‘the Way which thc3^call a sect' verse 14). 
It is derived from a w’ord indicating choice, and it points to 
narrow opinionativeness resulting in petty exclusiveness. It has 
nothing to do witli theological divergence from the standard of 
di'ctnne, in the later sense of the word. 

21. forewarn. An alternative, ^tcll you plainly,’ is in the 
margin of the R. V. ; but there is no clear proof of that use of 
thi; word in the N, T., and here it rclers to the future — ‘not 
inherit.* 

X did forewarn you : probably during Paul's second visit to 
the Galatian churches. 

practise : arc in the habit of doing. 

the kingdom of Ood. An expression singularly rare in Paul's 
writings consideriAg that it was the centra! topic of our Lord's 
teaching. Meaning primarily both the rule of God and ‘also the 
realm, the sphere of that rule, it had come to have a specific sense 
among tlic Jews as the realization of tlie Messianic ideal. Among 
Christians it takes its form and character (.rom the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, who not only realized the Messianic idcri, but also 
exalted it as the concepticp'" of a^A-itval ]|/ngdom. Paul writes of 
it as something to come (cf. Matt. vi lo, ‘Thy kingdon^ come’}. 
It is a future inheritance (cf^ 1 vi. 9, 10, xv. 50). In 
thi.s passage we have a full,' emphatik pronouncement against 
Antinomianism. ' .v » ^ 

22. tha fimit of the Spirit conti^stcd with" the works of the 
llcsh * (verse 19). Those worts were of a lower order, made, 
produced, but not concci\Vl 6i^ as the outgrowth of an3^ true life. 
On the other hand, the Spirit vitalize^, and therefore docs not 
simply do work& but rather develops fruit. Here is the idea of 
the Christian chlracter growing\^d ripening. 

idV0 2 named first, in contras^^with the Impish mockery of it 
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lon^uffcring, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 23 
temperance: against such there is no law. And they 34 
that ax^ of Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with 
tl^t passions and the lusts thereof. 

If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk. *'5 

t)tat stood first in tljc black list ; and rij^hlly first on its own 
Uccoriilt as the fulfilling of the whole law (,\'cr.sc 14 ; cf. 1 Con xiii.), 
joy* as distinguished from the pleasures of the life of sense, 
poaoo: in all relations, with God, with our fellows, .'ss con- 
trasted with the enmities, \'C., in the previous li 9 l,tir}d in ourselves 
as a state of calm. Joy and peace go t(*gothcr in Rom. xiv. 17. 

lonininffariiig : the opposite to ‘stnlc, jealousies," ^ (tf 
2 Cor. vi. 6). 

klAdnMi: more exact}3% ‘ fromdliiicss of disposition.’ 
goodness: active beneficeiHe. 

faltlifalness : a better word than ‘ faith ’ A. V.). The original 
Greek admits of cither meaning. Put as moral cxctllences, and 
cspcci.iJly those tliat concern our relations w'iih our fellow men, 
arc chiefly enumerated here the idea of fidelity to a trirst is W'hat 
seems to be intended ( cf. Rom. iii 2, 3 . 

23. meekness: especially opposed to the stnfe, «!icc , of tlx 
earlier list. 

temperance: self-control, as opposed to the outraget us 
licence of the vices previously enumerated. It fitly brings the 
list of fruits of the .Spirit to a conclusion. Here we set tin 
victory of the Spint of God over the lower ^pelitts as jiromist d 
in verse 16. * 

24. *t]iey that are of Christ Jesus. The A V. seems preferable 
here: 4 hey that art Christ’s" (though we must add the word 
‘Jesus" on the best MS. authority", the meaning being, ‘ they who 
belong to Christ Jckis," his people. 

tmve omoifled the An allusion to Paurs mystical 

doctrine of union witJi#Cliria^^?ccor? 5 %g to which his pceple die, 
rise, aiijj ascend with hinVef. Col. ii. tp, lii. i). T he Christian 
unites himself to Christ the erj^ifixion. As Chiif.t's body died 
naiTed to me cross, soh^i5cipUvtyrann|us appetite and passions 
.ar/killc(^ by thii§^9f^itual union with hfm (l<. Korn. vi. 6 . The 
past tense is used to indiAte one definite act, as the crucifixion 
was one event in the past It pllnts to the first surrender of the 
converts to iaith in Christ. 

25. Not merely a ji^tification^ the mandate in verse 16 . 
Another word for walk is here used, meaning ‘to go in a row,' 

‘ keep to the line." In this way^e outer life should correspond to 
the inner life. 
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26 us not be vainglorious, provoking one anotjier, 
envying one another. 

6 } 3 rethren, even if a man be overtaken in any ^«-espass, 
ye which are spiritual, restore such a one in a spirit of 
meekness ; looking to thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 

2 Ik'ar ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 


96. vain glorious s thirsting for empty praise. Cf. Phil. ii. 3, 
where * vainglory ’ is associated with ^ faction * and opposed to 
‘lowliness ‘ and a humble opinion of oneself. 

provoking ouo another: by the self-assertion and pre- 
tentiousness just mentioned. According to Mommsen urban 
rivalries were common in Asia Minor. 

vi. 1-5. On bnrden-bcanng, Tlic more spiritual should restore 
a fallen brother with meekness, bearing his burden. It is a 
mistake to tl.ink much of oneself. Each man has just his own 
work to do. 

1. ovortakon: not overcome by sudden temptation, but suddenly 
surprised and discovered. It is any trespass,’ not ‘into.’ 

tr«apasa. The word ‘ fault ’ (A. V.) is loo weak. A real sin 
is meant by the Greek term. 

spiritual: implying that the sin came from unspirituality. 
rsstors : not simply bring him back to a place of honour, but 
influence him porsonally so that his character may be rectified. 
The word refers to the inner experience of the fallen man, not to 
his status in society^ It is the duty of the more spiritual members 
of the church to lead their brethren who have fallen into sip back 
to the better life, not to treat the offence with indifference, but 
also not to regard the offender with contempt. 

a spirit of mooknoss: a spirit that inclines to meekness. 
Paul sees the difficulty of carrying out his advice without the pride 
of superiority which would frustrate all attempts at 

restoring the offender (cf. Cor. iv. ^ t •’* 

thyself: the singul;^, number, to Kakc the appeal mole direct 
and personal. ■ 'y 

9. Bear ye. The vcrl is in the present t'nse, indicating a C^n- 
tinuous habit of life, juct this be y.our haDiC-, be ctntinually 
bearing ‘one another’s burdci^* 

one another’s 'burdei^% word ‘one another’ is in the 
most emphatic position in the .;^ntcncc. Paul concentrates atten- 
tion on It, no doubt to contrast these burdens of sympathy '^th 
the useless burdens of Judaism which the Galatians were talSng 
on themselves. The context sh^^s that by ‘burdens' he here 
means especially things like ihe ttispass just referred to. The 
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Chijist. For if a man thinketh himself to be something, 3 
when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let each 4 
man p»ve his own work, and then shall he have his 
glorying in regard of himself alone, and not of his 
neighbour. For each man shall bear his own burden. 5 
But let him that is taught in the word communicate 6 

i^ca is, that, if people are to wear a 5’okc, let it not be the useless 
yoke of rigorous religious practices, but the serviceable yoke of 
rescue work, , ♦ 

ftOfll: a stronger word than that rendered ‘fuVil’ in v. 14 ; 
meaning literally to * fill up,' like a measure filled to the brim. He 
who does this particularly delicate and difficult work of restoring 
a brother effectually, most completely accomplishes the will of his 
Master. 

the law of Chrlat: the law Christ laid down, exhibiting it 
in his own redeeming work, in contradistincUon from the law 
of Moses, which imposed the rile the Galatians were hankering 
after. Though Paul repudiates the religion of law he has room 
for law in the religion of grace. Thus he speaks of ‘a law of 
faith* (Rom. hi. 27), *lhc law of the Spirit of life' (viii. 2, 
and here of * the law of Christ,' in each case meaning some 
authoritative rule of conduct 

4. prove : test and try. 

The meaning of the passage seems to be— Let not anybody 
be pufled up with vainglory, especially by comparing himself 
with other people. But let each man examine his own conduct 
and wbat comes of it. Then if after tlic self-examination he 
is honestly convinced that it is not a failure he may congratulate 
himself. Still, this is a wholly private and personal matter. He 
is not to compare h^nsclf with his neighbours in order to increase 
his self-complacency ; much le ss is he to pose for his neighbours 
to admire him. ^ J 

6. 2ii| own burden: a ^ffibrent w 9 ^ for * burdens' from that 
in verse 2, which mean^jja heavu wei^, something distrc.ssing 
to be bor^e. The wpi^in thiswersc iaused for a soldier’s kit, 
an/ also for anvtM|i|gto be carried, aJrt fcom any idea of its 
weijjbt. •Thei^l^^Moad 'ewhich the loevisers suggest in their 
margid is more appropriate, ifi the one case, the burden is 
a defect of character ; in the is the obligation of duty. 

The contradiction between the ty^'crses is only apparent and 
ven^l. We are to hcl^f each other out of evil ways ; at the same 
tim\each man must do his ow^uty. 

vi, 6-10. On wtlUdoing, Tfe c}|jrch teachers should receive 
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7 unto him that teacheth in all good things. Be^ not 
deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 

8 soweth, that shall he also reap. For he thaJ>* sowetli 

temporal support. The harvest will be according to the sowing. 
Patience in working for the harvest of well-doing will be rewarded 
Meanwhile every opportunity should be seized for doing good, 
especially to our fellow Christians. 

6. the word: a term used in the early church for the sum of 
Christian truth as preached and taught. 

communloate. This word is frequently used for making 
contributions.^ out inasmuch as its original meaning involves the 
idea of association, it indicates something more than the mere 
act of giving, and excludes any patronizing. The giver bestows 
himsclt with his gift, the idea being that he is sharing his goods 
with the recipient. 

him that teacheth. This Epistle contains no reference to 
church officers as such. According to Acts xiv. 23 Paul and 
Barnabas had appointed ciders in every church on their return 
from their first missionary journey through the district to which 
we now know our Epistle was directed. There is no mention 
of elders in the Epistle. Still, wc cannot infer their non-existence 
from mere silence. Moreover, this passage plainly implies that 
there were recognized teachers, who, since they required support, 
must have been definitely set apart for their work. Elsewhere 
vve read of ^ teachers ’ as a distinct order in the church (cf, i Cor. 
xii. 28, 29; Eph. iv. n). But here another word is used, the 
precise meaning of which is to ‘catechize.* Jewish teaching 
was catechetical, arid in all probability early Christian teaching 
was also. 

The duty or ciiatora of supporting the ministry is frequently 
referred to by Paul (cf. i Cor. ix. ii ; 2 Cor. xi. 17 ff. ; Phil. iv. 10 ff, ; 
1 Tim. V. 17, 18). ' 

7. mocked : a word meaiy|^5>^crj^^ly ‘ to turn up^ the nose.’ 
To connect this verse wiWii its pH<it’pv,cssi/r we must conclude 
that Paul suspected the' Galatians ^ meanness towai^s their 
recognized instructors, while (hey w 5 ^ under the speS of the 
Judaizing visitors. To j retend to be very v^e.Iigious while refii^jng 
to make the necessary ’^eciiniary sacrifices pn of^ncanntss 
that cannot be practised in defiance ol the notice of God. 

wkatioevoT a man apwetl^, &c. Lightfoot calls this *a 
common proverb ’ ; but hS^astances from Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Bible (Job iv. 8; a Cor.^. 6) illustjiiate the principle ratjier 
than the phrase. Nothing coi^J be more natural than thi^ to 
draw the obvious and yet strikilij lessons of harvest over and 
over again without the aid anj^ formal proverb. But Cicero 
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unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
but^he that soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap eternal life. And let us not be weary in well- 9 

comes close to Paul’s words here, writing, ^ ut sementem feccris, 
ita metes ’ {dc Orat. ii. 65). 

8. lULto hlfl own flesh . . . unto the Spirit. The preposition 
‘ unto* or ‘ into ’ shews that the ‘ flesli * and the * Spirit ’ arc here 
regarded as seed-beds. In the previous verse the character of 
the harvest is seen to be dependent on the nature of the seed. 
Now the metaphor is changed, and the harvest depends on the 
soil, as in our Lord’s parable of the Sower (Mark ifr.^-p)- 

II i.s usual to take this as a contrast between n carnal and 
a spiritual course of life. But Lipsuis applies it to the contrast 
between the Judaizirig and the more spiritual Christian life, 
taking the resort to circumcision as the one sowing, and the 
life ot faith taught by Paul as the other. Against the more 
common view' observe (i) the opening (verse 6) and closing 
(verses 9, 10) sentences of the paragraph refer to generosity 
of conduct; (2) the phrase * his own flesh’ is evidently to be 
contrasted with ‘the Spirit,’ the Revisers rightly printing that 
word with a capital ‘ S * to signify the Spirit of God in contrast 
with a man’s mvn flesh, or bodily life. Therefore the contrast 
seems to be between li .ing for self, and especially for the lower 
self, as is usually the case with the purely selfish character, 
and living for Cod in pursuit of the aims inspired by His Spirit. 

of tlie fles^: lit. ‘out ol,’ as the harvest is drawn out of 
the soil. 

oormptiozi : ‘blighted and putrescent •grain ’ (Lightfoot), 
correspt)nding to a lif^e perishing like a rotten thing. 

etema.! life: ht. the ‘life of the ages,’ the word {awnios) 
rendered ‘ cternarfneaning that w'hich belongs to the age, or 
the ages. Thus points to a vast and indefinite future. 
Practically it is used as cquK'alenMj^evcrlasting.' The compound 
phrase ‘ctA-nal life’ ^rcJjl^now^^xprcssion in N.T.^ teach- 
ing and yjvidently among early O^’i-stians. It is found in 
the Syn^tic records of t^ tcach«g of jlsus as a blessing of the 
futuj^*(cf. Mark x. 3^^ so it S regarjed by Paul here and 
elsewhere (cf. Lj John It ia treated as a pre- 

seqt#^>sses»oiM^crjohn v? 24), though*thc conception of it as 
somctl^ng future also appears ii^thc Fourth Gospel (cf. vi. 27). 
As a phrase in contemporary *Jc^^tebM^>eech it would mean the 
resurrection life, and the enjoymoj^^Tof this in contrast with the 
dO(^ of lingering in the gloom Hades as a dead soul without 
a reiltiTection. Carried over t^Civ-istian thought, it still means 
the life of the resurrection, e\yn iiujohn the life which, though 
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doing : for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
10 So then, as we have opportunity, let us work that which 
is good toward all men, and especially toward them that 
are of the household of the faith. 

31 See with how large letters I have written unto you 


begun here, outlasts death and realizes itself fully after the 
resurrection. But Christianity deepens its meaning, bringing 
out the rich spiritual nature of the gift — making much of the* 
substantive as well as the adjective, the life itself as well as 
the fact that it* is, eternal. 

0. be weary ; lose courage, flag, in the long intcr\'al between 
sowing and reaping. There is a play upon words in the Greek. 
Tlus verb is founded on a word meaning * evil ’ (kakott), and so 
it stands in contrast to the word * well * {kahn) in ‘ well-doing.' 
weU-dolng: doing what is good and morally bcBUtifiil. 

In due seaAon: lit. ^at its own season,' i. c. when the grain 
is ripe for harvest. 

10. opportunity : the same word that is rendered ' season ' in 
the previous verse. The harvest will come at its own .season ; 
then let us see to it that we seize the season for sowing when that 
is with us. 


that which is good. In this expression {to (tgntljon)^ as well 
as in the earlier one, the ‘well* of ‘wen-doing* {to kalon,^ Paul 
uses language familiar to every reader of Plato, the current 
language of Greek ethics. There is a more distinctly moral tone 
m the word rendered ‘ good,’ as wnlh that term in our language ; 
and it is especially applied to the goodnc.s5 shewm in kindness to 
other people, for being good to them. 

toward all men : the Christian duty of universal philan- 
thropy ; and yet the early Christians w‘erc acc iscd of misanthropy 
and hated as ‘ enemies of the human race * ! / 

the household : regarding Christians as all members of one 
family. ^ > 

the fUth: a mislevung rcn(fc^ng*’'of the R. V., due to 
pedantic exactness. It / .s true the aryVle is found in Greek 
text But this is posAle ber>re an X;stract noun where we 
should not have it. in ^glish ; and the j^.'^sjtle may mean "'Hhe 
well-known experience if Christian fr jth.* A. V. render- 

ing 'faith' without the article -is really more accurat^" ' * he 
expression 'the faith,' ‘the Christian religion, *^5 not 

found so early as thia The^'holc phrase means ‘ the household 
of those who share in the c)^nencc*bf Christian iaitb,* 'the 
household of believers.’ ^ V 
vi. XI -i8. Condusion Paul himnlf* Writing with 
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with mine own hand. As many as desire to make a 12 

his cNvn hand in large letters, the Apostle gives a final warning 
against t^e Judaizing intruders, whose honesty of purpose he docs 
not believe in. He will only glory in Christ, for neither circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision count for anything, but only a renewed 
life. He desires that he may be troubled no more with these 
matters, and concludes with a brief benediction. 

11. with how large letters: not *how large a letter.* This 
fact has been explained (i) as a sign of Paul’s bad eyesight. I'hc 
willingness of the Galatians to pluck out their eyes and give 
them to him (cf. iv. 15 and note) has been taken by some as a hint 
of this trouble, which is then regarded as Paul’s ‘li^firraity in the 
flesh’ (iv. 13), and ^ thorn in the flesh* (2 Cor. xii. 7). (2) An 

indication of his difficulty in writing owing to his hands having 
been roughened by the manual labour of his craft, the tent-making, 
and to his unfamilianty with the use of the pen. (3) A sign of 
tlie importance of what he is going to write, 'fhere is not 
sufficient reason for his making the statement on cither of the fir.st 
two grounds, except as a casual remark; and the gravity of what 
lie adds, with its stern and almost angry tone, excludes any but 
grave and serious reasons for what he says. Prof. Ramsay points 
out that when a document was to be exposed in public ‘ attention 
was often called to some specially important point, especially at 
the beginning or end, by the use of larger letters.* Instances of 
this may be seen in advertisements at Pompeii. 

X liave writtaa. This is an instance of what grammarians 
call the * epistolary aorist,* a Greek verb used in a letter in the past 
tense for what will be past when the letter is read, although it is 
present while the letter is being written, the Sentence being con- 
structed from the reader's, not the writer's, standpoint. Paul is 
not referring to the previous part of the Epistle : he is drawing 
attention to the paijfcgraph which he is in the act of writing. It 
would be better to vead * write* with the A. V. and the margin of 
theR.V. 

with Mina own BiCmmii^oint, then, all that/ollows 

was wriy&i in the onginaljdocument ^ the author himself. In 
commoif with many anemt authors p\il was in the habit of 
dictarmg to an amanuej^. In Hffimans kvi. 22) the amanuensis 
giv£ his name his owiJ salutation. We cannot 

sawJjjfl^ KpistlJs this man iipiy have written out for 

Paul. #fiince the Apostle was adtomp^ed by various attendant 
evang^sts at different times, probHlnpInc letters would not all be 
dictated to the same person. 'The who obtained his liveli- 

ho^ as a mechanic woufd not be. ^le to keep a private secretary. 
Sla^ did this work in the Ro^r^Empire ; but Paul owned no 
slave, we may be sure. It wsf tb^|Apost]e*s custom to authen- 
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fair show in the flesh, they compel you to be circumcised ; 
only that they may not be persecuted for the cro^ Of 
13 Christ. For not even they who receive circi^mcision 

‘ticiite his dictated letters with a few words in his own hand' 
writing. Cf. 2 Tlio&s iii. 17, * The salutation of me Paul with 
mine own hand, which is tlie token in every epistle.’ The short 
personal letter to Philemon was written by the Apostle entirely 
with his own hand, but he calls his friend’s attention to the fa^t 
as something exceptional T'hilcm. 19'). 

13. a fair s^ow in the flesh : not meaning ' in the world and 
among men, ’.nor ‘in things observable by the senses/ but more 
specifically ‘in ordinances that are bodily and external.' Cf. ‘in 
your flesh’ (verse 13^ Tlv* context shews that the reference is 
to the J udai/ers. 

that they may not he persecuted. Persecution in these 
primitive times came from the Jews, and it was directed especially 
against those Christians who were of Jewish birth. The special 
ground of the persecution was disloyalty to the law of Israel. 
If Jewish Christi.ins shewed themselves zealous in winning 
pro.s(:lytos to that law they might hojic to escape. Paul roundly 
declares that this is their onl^' motive. He will not admit that 
they really believe in the law which they would impose on the 
Galatians; their own carelessness in regard to it reveals their 
jiersonal indifTercncc to it. Neither will he allow that they have 
the slightest genuine interest in the Galatians ; he holds that their 
motive is purely selfish and of the meanest possible kind, leading 
them to impose irksome obligations on other people simply in order 
to gain a false reputation for zeal, so as to escape being suspected 
themselves. Thus they appear in a very odious light. One cannot 
but hope that the vehemence of his indignation carried Paul too far 
in this wholesale condemnation of his opponer s. No letter of the 
judaizers has been preserved to represent th(.ir view of the case. 
Slill, we may be sure that Paiiljjiigs perfectly true to his convictions 
in uttering this severe j rnenT.’vji d next versr' certainly 
points in that direction goes somK\vay to verify it. ^ 

for th.6 cross of Christ: ^‘‘or pressing the cross irijtead of 
Jewish ideas. Cf. v. irand note. 

13. they wbo rtcei^ circumcision: ffe4?{£*^^ynicis;on pmty, 
the Judaizers, who inef’ed receive tSat rite themsl>'v^, 
they do not fulfil the ol^atiol.s it imposes. 

not eysn . « . keep This can scarcely mean that 

the Judaizers share in the cfeimon ins^bility of all mankind to 
perfectly fulfil the requirement^ 'if the Pentateuch, as Paul shCws 
elsewhere. The charge is too' j^rific. A distinct laxity is nr^ant 
The free atmosphere of th^- chii'ch made it easy to abandon 
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do ^lemselves keep the law ; but they desire to have you 
circumcised, that they may glory in your flesh. But far 14 
he it fr^i me to glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through which the world hath been crucified unto* 
me, and I unto the world. For neither is circumcision r,^ 

the tirosome rigour of Judaism in many matters, and these 
‘yiulaizing Christians were availing themselves of this fact to 
ease their own burdens. Thus then Judaism wa.s more external 
and formal even than that of the Pharisees. It.cCfnsisled in little 
more than submission to the rite of eircumcision tliemseivcs and 
pretentious zeal in forcing that r'le on Gentile Christians, 
that they may glory: exult and boast. 

in your flesh: in regard to a rite that is only performed on 
your bodies, apart from your spiritual condition, irrespective 
of the question whether any change in that condition, such a.s 
the becoming ‘a new creature* 'ver^t which Paul aims at for 
bis converts, has taken place 

14 . But far he it from me, See, The pronoun ^ me ' is in the 
most emphatic place in the sentence Paul say.s in effect, ‘ What- 
ever may be the grounds of exulting these people take up, as to 
myself, for my part, I vill not exult e.Kcepl,’ &c. 

in the cross. Paul had rccognizt'd that ‘ the cross ’ was 
a stumblingblock to many (v. ii), and the preaching of it a 
leason why Christians were persecuted (vi. 12). Yet he never 
obscured it, but .set it in the most prominent place in his teaching. 
When going to visit tffc clever people alCoritith, all he previously 
deterufined was that he would preach to iher.i about Christ ii, 
regard to his crucifixion (i (^or. ii. 2). Here, far from apologizing 
for it, he makes if hi.s one ground of exultation. This woulcl 
appear absolutely jiiradoxical in the view of contemporaries who 
only thought of the cross as acniel. disgraceful instrument of 
execu^wif^ It IS to ho Paul saw in the cross. 

"On^fhrist’s side, the Jfntre of 1 ^. supreme act oPlove in 
sacriffj^g him.self for t^r redei^tion ^ the world ; fa on iht* 
Chilian' i side, the symbol of ms cruclixion to the world, and 
influence of whi«i his oil evil life was de.stroyed 

livetjie new life m Clirrst. 

world . . , crucified ulko mo Veeasiiig therefore to live 
as a power to fa.'scinalc, terrify, 

I unto the world ; no Ion Jlr concerning myself with it. 
Tfl|p scope of this vePse must fcc determined by its context. 
PacSl| is not here repudiating ^R\ interest in politics, basiness. 
society, nature, art, or literatiirc. is contrasting his position 
with tliat ol the proselyti^rs f’ho are trimming their sails 

M ' z / 

i 
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i6 anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature, ^nd 
as many as shall walk by this rule, peace upon them, 
and mercy, and upon the Isiael of God. 

to catch the breeze of popular favour. He is perfectly indifferent 
to this. It cannot really hurt him —for the world is crucified 
as far as he is concerned ; he will not consider it— for he is 
crucified as far as the world is concerned. 

16 . The first part of this verse resembles an earlier phrase in 
tlic Epistle (v. but with some alterations, ii) The former 
passa^^e begins' A'ith the words Christ Jesus,' indicating that for 
Christians both the ntc and the absence of it count for nothing ; 
now that clause is dropped and the sentence is given absolutely 
as of universal application. Kven for those \/ho are not Christians, 
yes, even for jews, when its true nature is known, this is seen 
to be nothing, (fi) Paul had said that it was of no avail ; now 
he says that it is nothing at all. i. e. that in all consideration^ 
of religion it does not find any place ; as far as they are concerned 
It is not anything. ( 3 ) former contrast was with ‘ faith 
working by love '--the Christian spiritual experience; now the 
contrast is with a new creature, indicating the most fundamental 
change, and therefore the greatest possible dillcrencc in comparison 
with a merely external nte. 

a new creature. The phrase may mean ‘a new creation,’ 
i. e. 'a new act of creation ’ (cf. Rt)m. i. 20). and in favour of this 
view is the contrast with circumcision as a proces.s and supposed 
meams of salvation ; or (a) ‘a new creature’ as a newly created 
being. While the Greek word {kiM.s) admits cT both meanings, 
the latter is the more usual in the N. T. (cf. Koni. i. 25, \"fii. 39: 
2 Cor. V. 17 ; Heb. iv. 13), and especially suits the phrase ‘a new 
creature ’ in 2 Cor, v. 17. 

16 . walk: ht. ^walk in line/ like soldiers ii a file or rank. 

this rule: iti. • canon,’ av^rd used for a carpcjiter’s or 
surx'cyor's measuring line ; eint^if; gjtfic way of the w»i^tian 
life by faith in Christ and^ic power (^liis cross, as just indicated, 
in distinction from the ofai\extcrnXifilc such as circumcision. 

peace . . . and mi^cy. ‘Vie usiiaK/recting is ‘ gracesand 
peace.' Probably ,‘pc 4 ’c’ is 4iamed because it" is 

especially needed in vio^' of the ij-oviviles disturbifigv^'^«'4^&^j^|^n 
churches. Then ‘ merry Uathcritwnan ‘ grace ’ may be 
(0 because these troubles^^j^espccially for the Divine pity and 
saving grace, ^2'! because thej^vveal faults that need forgivenc^, 
and (3) because m di.stinction fitm the Jewish spirit of self-mMle 
righteousness Paul has been inkling throughout on the gfispel 
of God's pity for man's lu Ipf ssnofcs received only on condition 
of faith. ' 
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From henceforth let no man trouble me: for I bear 17 
bra\ded on m)‘ body the markb of Jesus. 

Th(?sgrace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your 18 
spirit, brethren. Amen. 

the ZiT&el of God: ncitlur ii') only Jewish Christians, nor 
a' Israel as such, but 3'' all Chnstiarus as ‘the spiritual Israel/ 
and therclore ‘the true hiacl' in contrast with those who arc 
rfOiily Israel ‘after the flesh ’ ' r Cor. x t8 , rf. Rom. i.\. 8\ These 
are the 'children of promise’ liv. ii8\ Tins idea of Christians 
as the true Israel appears in i Pet. i. j, wlicie,they aic called 
‘sojouiners of the Dispersion* Apptannf; hel-e hi the dobe of 
the Epistle, it is a parting shot at the Judai^trs. aiul a loncliiding 
claim for Paul’s contention maintained ihrouKhout the argument. 

17. Prom henceforth. Paul would dismiss the subject. He 
has completely disposed of the contentious of his opponents. 

He hopes he may bear no more of them. 

for, The rea.son for this demand is now to be given. 

It is to be louiid in llie way in whah the Apo.stlc’.s status and 
ftnssion are duly authenticated. 

the marks of Jeius. It was ^uslomary for slaves to lie 
cut or branded with marks which would identify them as their 
rna.ster’s property. Paul claims that he has siuh marks proving 
him to be in the service ul Jesus, The luilion of the ' stigmata * 
as the nail'prinls in tiic hands and feet, rtpn/duee.d in St. Francis, 
is quite cut of place in the time of Paul, The use of the simple 
name ‘ Jesus/ according to the bfst MS aulhonty, witliout the 
titles ‘Christ' or ‘ Loni’ which Paul nearly always applies, might 
seem ^0 point to our Lord in his earthly hie. But 'Jesus’ was 
the personal name. Paul seems to use it lien hi indicate distinctly 
that he IS markecl^br the one Person, Jesus. The simplicity of 
the phrase emplia' .zes the ides that he belongs to Jesus and to 
Jesus only ;.fhen let no one else interfere with him. Deissmann, 
rclying^ythe analogy c5 documents, thinks that 

PaisS»fnTu fes to the mark!>l of magical amulets. But 

it IS nc/ probable that tly Apostle wo i|d compare his Christian 
cxpewicc to the doin^ of sor^ry. Mis marks would be the 
sea ‘s of pt;rsecution kx^by the toning .’1 Lystra. ih(‘ Iictor’s rods 
at P hili p, / I * 

on i Ihess. v. This /pistJc clo.ses as abruptly 
JPWPlIlpencd, with the briefest'' salutations. Here arc 
no personal greetings. Paul will nJromit his usual benediction, 
arH his last word is toellixon, fo still owns the Galatians as 
Cm^stians in a brotherly rdatiomA/^h himself, and he wishes them 
to rS^eive the blessing of Christ. Iais a Christian conclusion, and 
one of well-wishing. Tliat is <111. ^ 

2 3 
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